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say this method of buying is proving 
very unsatisfactory and, as a result, the 
Norwegian people are paying more for 
their bread than are those of any other 
Scandinavian country. Not only are they 
paying more, but the quality of the 
wheat flour bread is exceedingly poor, 
not nearly as good as it would be if flour 
were sold in a free market and had to 
meet the competition of quality. 

During the war the Norwegian gov- 
ernment took control of the imports of 
foodstuffs, and conceived the idea of 
creating a permanent monopoly of the 
importation of wheat and flour. The 
scheme, which was brought into existence 
by Premier Knudsen, was distinctly so- 
cialistic in character and included a mo- 
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The Vaksdal Flour Mill, at Vaksdal, Norway, 


nopoly of the flour milling industry as 
well as of the imports of wheat and 
flour. With this object in view Premier 
Knudsen’s government purchased the 
largest mill in Norway, known as the 
Vaksdal Mill, for which it paid five mil- 
lion six hundred thousand kroner. The 
mill was built in 1911 for between two 
and a half and three million kroner. It 
is understood that it has proved an ex- 
pensive luxury to the government, and 
no one will be surprised to hear some 
day that it has been sold back to the 
owners at about the price that it cost to 
build. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
Norwegian government persists in con- 
tinuing the control of wheat and flour, 
as it has already cost enormous sums of 
money. If the people could only realize 
that they would obtain better and cheap- 
er bread if the control was removed and 
the buying of wheat and flour done 


With a Steamer Alongside Unloading Grain 


through the ordinary channels by firms 
who know their business, there would be 
such an outcry against the government 
that the monopoly would have to be 
abandoned. 

Sugar is also still controlled by the 
government, and the losses in this com- 
modity have been colossal. When the 
figures showing this are made public the 
people may begin to realize how uneco- 
nomic the government control of food- 
stuffs is. 

Premier Knudsen’s party, which origi- 
nated the idea of a permanent control, is 
no longer in power. The present premier, 
Halvorsen, is what might be termed a 
conservative, but his party is not suf- 
ficiently strong to have a working ma- 
jority, and in order to keep in power has 
to depend to a certain degree on the 
votes of the more socialistic members of 
the parliament. 

As far as I can gather, the political 


" stuffs. 


situation in Norway is very similar to 
what it used to be in England before the 
present coalition government came into 
power in the latter country.’ In those 
days both the Liberal and Unionist par- 
ties, not having a working majority, were 
more or less dependent on the Labor or 
Irish votes. 

In Norway the present government is 
in favor of continuing control, or the 
“monopoly,” as it is called, on wheat and 
flour in order to cater to the Norwegian 
agricultural interests. Through the mo- 
nopoly it is hoped to secure higher prices 
for grain grown by the Norwegian farm- 
ers and, as a result, to increase the acre- 
age and production of home grown food- 
Such a scheme may sound all 
right in theory, but it will never work 
in practice, as such a rugged and moun- 
tainous country as Norway can never 
raise sufficient grain to feed the popula- 
tion. Apart from this, the climatic con- 
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ditions are against the growing of wheat 
and other grains on a large scale. 

On the. other hand, the socialistic ele- 
ment of the Norwegian parliament con- 
siders all business men as rogues of the 
deepest dye, and thinks that no private 
individual ‘should be allowed to handle 
or make a profit out of the people’s food- 
stuffs, For this reason the socialists are 
strong for continuing the government 
monopoly as it exists at the present time. 
This element, as fat as this question is 
concerned, votes with the present con- 
servative government as regards a mo- 
nopoly on foodstuffs, although each par- 
ty’s reason for wanting the foodstuffs 
monopoly continued is entirely different. 

Owing to this situation, the general 
opinion among the Norwegian flour trade 
is that the present monopoly is likely to 
continue for a long time. Personally, 
however, after making a thorough inves- 
tigation, I cannot believe that the Nor- 
wegian people will be foolish enough to 
allow the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions to continue as regards their sup- 
plies of breadstuffs. 

Next October there will be a general 
election in Norway, and there is no 
doubt that the present government mo- 
nopoly on breadstuffs will be one of the 
principal issues of the election. Opinion 
appears to be divided as to the outcome, 
but owing to the general dissatisfaction 
that always prevails where there is gov- 
ernment trading or control, in my opin- 
jon it is more than likely that all form 
of control will be abandoned, 

Denmark has had to pay for her ex- 
perience in government control of wheat 
and flour, and has decided to open her 
markets to the free competition of the 
world’s supplies. Even Finland, which 
owing to her depreciated exchange is in 
a much worse financial position, has 
thrown open her markets and, relatively 
speaking, flour is cheaper in that coun- 
try than it is in Norway. If all countries 
except those that are in an utterly bank- 
rupt condition have abandoned govern- 
ment control of breadstuffs, surely Nor- 
way will ultimately see her mistake. 
Unless she does, the Norwegian people 
will continue to pay a high price for their 
daily bread, and even then receive poor 
quality, , 

There is a great deal of general unrest 
in Norway, and the government should 
take a lesson from history that high 
priced bread breeds trouble and that the 
best way to restore peace and content- 
ment to a nation is to supply the people 
with good bread at the cheapest possible 
price. While I was in Christiania I 
found that a very well-organized cam- 
paign was being carried on by the flour 
distributors and flour agents against the 
continuance of the control, and undoubt- 
edly a great deal of good work is being 
done in this direction. 

When the United States entered the 
war the Norwegian government food 
commission opened an office in New York 
for the purpose of purchasing food sup- 
plies and looking after Norwegian inter- 
ests in general. Through this office all 
grains and flours purchased in the United 
States were handled and contracted for, 
and it was not closed until May of this 
year. All buying of wheat and flour is 
now done through the central office in 
Christiania of the Norwegian govern- 
ment food commission, to which the va- 
rious agents representing American and 
Canadian mills submit the offers received 
from their respective mills, 

The present Commission’ which has 
charge of the buying of imported flours 
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consists of men who have practically no 
knowledge whatever of the quality of 
flour and no experience as to what are 
the suitable grades for bread making pur- 
poses. The only thing they consider is 
cheapness, and, providing the flour they 
buy is termed an “export patent,” they 
are content. The quality is not taken in- 
to calculation, and as a result there is 
no doubt that a good many clears are 
sold to them as “export patents,” this 
grade being of a very elastic character. 
During the early months of 1920 the 
balance of the large quantity of Argen- 
tine wheat and flour contracted for ar- 
rived in Norway. At that time the stocks 
were very heavy, and sufficient for the 
requirements of several months. As a 
result, no further purchases of any im- 
portance were made, with the excep- 
tion of some soft wheat flours from Pa- 
cific Coast mills. The latter caused much 
dissatisfaction, because the bakers were 
not able to use them satisfactorily for 
bread making purposes. A great deal of 


trouble arose, and in October and No- 
vember of the same year the government 
was obliged to buy the stronger Kapsas 
hard wheat flours to mix with the soft 
Pacific flours. 

For the future trade of Pacific Coast 
mills in Norway it was unfortunate that 
these soft wheat flours were shipped, as 
it has created a false impression as to 
the merits of Pacific Coast flour. Had 
the stronger types of flour from that 
section been shipped, a better impression 
would have been made. 

While the exportation of flour from 
the United States was prohibited from 
the time the United States entered the 
war until in 1920, the Norwegian gov- 
ernment depended principally on Argen- 
tina and Australia for both its wheat 
and flour. The buying policy during 
that time was to make large contracts at 
one time, and to have supplies on hand 
sufficient to last for several months 
ahead. 

The present policy, owing to the steady 
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decline in price, is to buy only enough 
for immediate requirements. In other 
words, the government is pursuing what 
is known in the trade as a hand-to-mouth 
policy. 

High grade flours are almost unknown 
at the present time in Norway. The 
grades being imported consist principally 
of hard wheat fancy first clears and some 
straights. Recently Kansas flours have 
been used almost exclusively, as spring 
wheat and Manitoba flours are consid- 
ered too expensive. 

During April and May the Norwegian 
government purchased several thousand 
tons of flour, practically all from Kan- 
sas mills, only one lot coming from a 
Canadian mill. This flour was bought 
for May, June, and even as late as July 
shipment from the mill at prices which 
ranged from eight dollars and a half 
to eight dollars and seventy-five cents per 
hundred kilos in cotton bags, c.i.f., Chris- 
tiania. These purchases now show a 

(Continued on page 172.) 


Pneumatic Suction Machinery Unloading Grain at the Vaksdal Mill, Vaksdal, Norway 
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“T see,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“that the new pro bition commissioner wants everybody to 


’ at licker stories an * makin’ out 
hole thing's a kind of joke. I 
) J got a idea he’s kind of barkin’ up 
ie, (the wrong tree. Pretty near all 

the trouble in the world an’ the 
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people can grin at what the guv ment 
does an’ take it laughin’ an’ good natured, 
{f= you got a pretty safe kind of guv ment an’ 
Wffia mighty comfortin’ lot of people livin’ under 
it. Folks that’s tickled ain’t likely to do much hell-raisin’. 











OUT OF THE WOODS 


It was the consensus of opinion among 
the millers at the recent Chicago conven- 
tion that the conditions under which the 
trade was approaching the new crop sea- 
son were almost ideal. Not for years has 
an equally favorable situation prevailed, 
and it justifies a reasonably optimistic 
view of the future. 

Furthermore, although many at the 
convention’ were conservative and cau- 
tious in reporting it, a very decided im- 
provement in the milling business has 
marked the past few weeks, giving ap- 
parent promise of greater and more sat- 
isfactory progress to come later as the 
season advances. Buyers have been or- 
dering more generously than for many 
months past, and have been willing to 
pay a price for flour that afforded a fair 
margin. Their demands have been for 
immediate shipment, indicating that their 
stocks were quite depleted, a fact known 
to exist generally in the domestic mar- 
kets. Another factor in the stimulation 
of trade was improved shipping facilities, 
there being no delay in transit and no 
lack of cars. 

There seems no good reason to doubt 
that these favorable conditions will hold 
for the next few weeks and, if they do, 
millers may feel justified in believing 
that the long hoped for improvement is 
not a sporadic and temporary rift in the 
dense clouds which have overhung the in- 
dustry for almost a year, but a perma- 
nent return to a safe and fairly pros- 
perous basis, demonstrating that at last, 
after long and weary months of anxious 
waiting, during which the process of re- 
adjustment to lower prices was proceed- 
ing, American milling is once more on a 
sound footing. 

Such an outlook is not only most en- 
couraging for the trade itself, but it is 
also of national significance and im- 
portance. It means that one great in- 
dustry, probably the first to feel the in- 
evitable after-the-war deflation, has suc- 
ceeded, in less than a year, in assimilat- 
ing itself to radically changed conditions, 
has thoroughly cleaned house and is now 
prepared to press forward in a normal, 
calm way without danger of any un- 
toward setbacks apart from the natural 
and moderate fluctuations of legitimate 
trade. 


Perhaps milling is exceptional among 
American industries in that the collapse 
in values was not gradual, but sudden 
and sharp. Up to a certain definite date 
in 1920, trade proceeded buoyantly on the 
scale which had become habitual during 
and immediately following the war. 
Buyers purchased liberally, even extrava- 
gantly, anticipating their needs and per- 
fectly willing, in the main, to contract 
ahead. Their confidence in prevailing 
prices seemed almost unlimited. The 
theory that the price of wheat could not 
possibly fall below a certain figure had 
been so universally advanced and sup- 
ported during previous years that it had 
become ingrained. The great demand 
which had existed seemed far from being 
supplied, and there was nothing to sug- 
gest that the turn of the tide was immi- 
nent, especially among those deeply im- 
mersed in the business and oblivious of 
the perfectly obvious truth that peace 
must, sooner or later, put an end to war 
prices. The general expectation was that 
when the decline came it would be gradu- 
al, and would afford buyers at least a 
chance to unload on high priced pur- 
chases. 

When the time came, however, the blow 
fell suddenly, and with it came the reali- 
zation that a readjustment of drastic and 
ruthless character had actually begun 
and the trade must meet it as best it 
could. Sails were hastily trimmed, and 
from a state of what now seems foolish 
confidence buyers lost faith entirely. 
Safety first became the watchword, and 
there was a rush to unload and get un- 
der cover. Many of those who had over- 
bought became panic stricken, suddenly 
realizing the imminent danger to which 
they were exposed with flour prices 
swiftly declining. 

Some endeavored to avoid catastrophe 
and escape responsibility by repudiating 
their contracts; others hastened to in- 
voke technicalities and make absurd 
claims in order to avoid payment of their 
just obligations; there were those who 
whined and begged off, and others who 
dodged and prevaricated. Be it said to 
their everlasting credit, however, there 
was a very large number of buyers who 
met the issue squarely and honestly, tak- 
ing their medicine with good grace, keep- 
ing their engagements, making their pay- 


ments and standing their losses like com- 
mercial heroes. These are they who 
emerged from the crisis with unblemished 
reputations and who, having stood the 
test, now rank among the foremost in the 
estimation of the trade. It was wonder- 
ful how many there were who thus mani- 
fested their true character. 

The millers necessarily stood the brunt 
of this demoralization. If the buyer re- 
fused to keep his contracts, theirs was 
the loss. Whatever happened, they must 
meet their engagements faithfully and 
promptly. Fortunately, most of them 
had been prosperous during preceding 
years, and comparatively few had been 
carried away from safe principles of 
business by the general laxity and the 
lush extravagances of war times. Some 
had to a degree anticipated the inevit- 
able, and were in a measure prepared 
for it. Not many had lost their heads 
and spread their assets thin in expansive 
enterprises. Heavy losses were neces- 
sarily made, in many cases they were un- 
avoidable, but the number of failures was 
surprisingly few. Under such circum- 
stances, a profitable season was not to 
be expected, and those who were able to 
emerge from the ordeal without serious 
impairment of capital considered them- 
selves fortunate. Even the best and 
strongest experienced the racking anxi- 
ety of the months that followed the ini- 
tial collapse, and almost the entire indus- 
try comes to the end of the year de- 
voutly thankful to be able to close its 
books and look back upon the trying and 
anxious period as past history. 

Millers lost no time in wailing and 
lamentation. They set about the work 
of readjusting themselves to changed 
conditions and a new era calmly and 
without delay. They retrenched, reor- 
ganized and turned their faces toward 
the future courageously. Realizing the 
situation, they proceeded to meet it in- 
telligently if not altogether hopefully. 
They did what it was possible to do un- 
der such unprecedented circumstances. 
It may truly be said that, so far as they 
are concerned, the process of readjust- 
ment is complete, and they are now pre- 
pared to face the future. 

While the experience has been drastic 
it has been salutary, and those who have 
won through are the stronger and the 
better for it. Sound business principles, 
apt to be ignored and even scorned dur- 
ing times of easy prosperity, have once 
more been vindicated, and those who ad- 
hered the closest to them, despite temp- 
tations otherwise, are now rewarded for 
their faithfulness by being immeasurably 
in better condition than the opportunists 
and those but superficially grounded in 
the fundamentals. It has been a time of 
trial and searchings out; of test and 
judgment; of another separation of the 
sheep and the goats. Such times are not 
happy, but they are necessary, otherwise 
the good, the bad and the indifferent 
would all travel along together in an 
easy, cheap prosperity in which there 
would be no distinctions, no punish- 
ment for the unwise, unsound and un- 
scrupulous, and no reward for the faith- 
ful, the consistent and the intelligent. 

The millers of the country are to be 
congratulated on the conclusion of this 
period and upon the apparent dawn of a 
happier, more prosperous and less nerve- 
racking tomorrow. They have endured a 
hard year, perhaps the hardest the trade 
has ever known in all its history; as- 
suredly, none of its members now living 
will ever experience another seven years 
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of similar experiences. They are entitled 
to credit and congratulations because 
they have borne themselves well in ad- 
versity, because they have stood unfa- 
vorable conditions with courage and in- 
telligence, and because, having met their 
obligations and responsibilities honorably 
and squarely, they have justified their 
right to enjoy the season which happily 
appears imminent, when under more fa- 
vorable conditions they may reasonably 
expect a fair return of business activity 
and moderate, healthful prosperity. 





THE DOWNFALL OF OLD 
“BILL FISH” 


Around this office manifestations of 
super-organization, hyper-analysis and all 
the ultra-modern phenomena associated 
with the alleged “science” of doing busi- 
ness have always been known by the ge- 
neric name of “Bill Fish.” Who origi- 
nated this name is unknown, probably it 
was Dad Fetchit; it sounds like him. 
“Fish” is an abbreviation of that over- 
worked word efficiency, and “Bill” was 
prefixed for the sake of euphony. “Old 
Bill Fish” meant the same old stuff, put 
forth by “business builders,” experts in 
office system, professors in the art of 
elaboration and creators of manifold 
ways by which inefficient employees can 
be acquired and the payroll of any 
establishment infinitely extended. 

Bill Fish began his career modestly 
enough, and, in the beginning, actually 
served a useful purpose. He was a re- 
volt against the old order of things by 
which the head of an establishment wast- 
ed much valuable time in attending to 
details and trifles that could as well be 
done by a clerk. Time was when he 
wrote most of the office letters himself, 
delegated his authority to no one and 
was a slave to office detail. This was 
before the coming of the typewriter and 
the stenographer, in the old-fashioned 
days antedating golf and the country 
club. Bill Fish taught the responsible 
business man to make better use of his 
time, and to this extent performed a 
praiseworthy act. 

Gratified by his success, however, Bill 
Fish went further and faster, and the 
further and faster he went the more he 
got away from real efficiency into pseudo- 
efficiency. Bill Fish began to invent 
labor-saving devices and short cuts in 
business methods which in the end 
proved more cumbersome and expensive 
than the ways they supplanted. For in- 
stance, Bill Fish designed that horrible 
atrocity, the envelope with a transparent 
spot in it, through which, if the in- 
closure be folded exactly right, the name 
and address on it will serve a double 
purpose, thereby theoretically saving the 
time and trouble of addressing the en- 
velope legibly and properly. 

Bill Fish designed the modern system 
of letter copying and filing, to supersede 
the clumsy old letter book, which did 
smell bad and was a nuisance. How- 
ever, it kept track of the letters written, 
in the order of their dates, and, unless it 
was mutilated, which would clearly show 
because its pages were consecutively 
numbered, it was impossible to abstract 
from the records the copy of an awk- 
ward letter which some clerk desired for 
reasons known to himself to have disap- 
pear ‘from the files. With the old letter 
book system the head of an establish- 
ment might, on his return from an ab- 
sence, go over the entire correspondence 
of his office and see just what had gone 
on while he was away. Under Bill Fish’s 
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system this is practically impossible, as 
copies of letters on separate sheets may 
so readily be mis-filed or even destroyed. 

Bill Fish it was who invented the loose 
leaf ledger, cash book and record. It re- 
duced the bulk of the bookkeeper’s vol- 
umes, eliminated closed accounts, kept 
things in compact shape and simplified 
the accountant’s duties. Likewise it en- 
abled any one so disposed to remove 
pages, substitute others, alter records 
completely and lose track of accounts. 
Undoubtedly it saved paper, but it 
opened the door for fraud and misrepre- 
sentation, 

Bill Fish conceived the brilliant idea 
of saving postage by not returning a re- 
ceipted bill, forcing the customer to fill 
in a remittance blank when he paid his 
account and robbing him of a connected 
record of the transaction, the articles 
bought, the price paid for them, with a 
receipt on the face of the bill showing 
when it was paid and who received the 
money. This device is much affected by 
penny wise and pound foolish concerns, 
and serves the useful purpose of protect- 
ing inefficient and sloppy accountants 
and their clerks from being held respon- 
sible for their errors. All of Bill Fish’s 
efforts are in the direction of making 
life easy for the office force and hard for 
the unfortunate buyer who in these days 
of mechanical bookkeeping is obliged to 
do most of the work of adding up and 
verifying the figures of the invoices, 

The system undoubtedly enables the 
employer to dispense with competent and 
accurate bookkeepers, men who could 
add, subtract and multiply correctly. 
These might have to be paid fairly good 
salaries. In their place may be employed 
any number of short-skirted flappers at 
small wages, able to run an adding ma- 
chine fairly well, but absolutely ignorant 
of mathematics and unable to write 
legibly or spell correctly. Modern of- 
fices and stores are fairly infested with 
such incapables. 

In order to save the time of the tired 
business man, and give him greater op- 
portunities for bridge and golf, Bill Fish 
introduced the rubber stamp signature; 
also the “dictated but not read” indorse- 
ment, and many similar labor-saving de- 
vices which greatly endeared him to the 
modern school of up-to-date, Saturday 
Evening Post men of affairs who “bulk 
large” in their own estimation, or did so 
until the collapse of 1920-21. 

The Guardian at the Outer Door is 
also a Bill Fish invention. He prevents 
the Great Man who stays in the inner 
office, thinking deeply over the problems 
of his vast business and “conferring” 
with men of tremendous importance, 
from being interrupted. In order to get 
past him it is necessary to fill in a card 
and sign it, stating age, sex, height, 
weight, color of hair, and the reason for 
seeking the August Presence. All of 
which damnonsense is wholly unneces- 
sary and simply affords occupation for 
Bill Fish’s protégé at the door, and con- 
veys an idea of the importance of the 
Great Man to the unsophisticated, who 
are unaware that, while they wait with- 
out, the man they seek is smoking and 
reading the paper within, or gossiping 
with some crony over the telephone. 

It is needless to enumerate the 
thousand and one other unnecessary de- 
vices, designs and tricks which Bill Fish 
has gradually grafted on American busi- 
ness life. Many of them will occur to 
the reader of this who has suffered the 
exasperating contact with irresponsibil- 
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ity, incapacity, and indifference which 
have been substituted for older methods 
of doing business. 

Bill Fish has destroyed the once use- 
ful stenographer. There are no more 
stenographers; they have all become 
“Private Secretaries.” There are no more 
plain clerks or bookkeepers, they have 
become salesmen or accountants; Bill 
Fish has done it. A concern spending 
ten thousand a year for advertising em- 
ploys a “Director of Publicity” at seven 
thousand five hundred per annum to 
supervise its “appropriations”; of course 
he has his “Private Secretary,’ but 
neither nor both of them write the adver- 
tising. Oh dear, no, according to the 
doctrine of Bill Fish this would never do. 
The advertising is written by an “Ad- 
vertising Specialist” who has coined six 
new words and is therefore qualified as 
D.A., Doctor of Advertising. Even so, 
the advertising is not “placed” by the 
“Director of Publicity” nor yet by his 
Private Secretary, nor even by the tal- 
ented D.A. An advertising agency 
draws a commission from the advertiser, 
and tries to draw another from the pub- 
lications used, for placing the business. 

Bill Fish believes very strongly in the 
theory that subdivision of effort, spe- 
cialization, is the key to business success: 


“So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite 
"em; 
And so proceed, ad infinitum.” 

Thus proceeding by very logical steps, 
the once obscure but now great Bill Fish 
has created a most elaborate and costly 
system based on the principle of passing 
the buck of personal responsibility. 
Ostensibly the head of the establishment 
is the beneficiary; his brains are too 
valuable to be used in his own business, 
and he must be saved from strain and 
overwork. General and vague oversight 
is all he can be expected to give to the 
shop; specialists will keep him closely 
informed as to the progress of the en- 
terprise. 

To this plausible theory the man of 
affairs has until very recently lent a 
willing ear. He has delegated his au- 
thority to Bill Fish’s clever young men, 
they have sublet it to their Private Sec- 
retaries, the smart young women in short 
skirts, and they attend to business every 
other Tuesday from two to four p.m. 
unless otherwise engaged. Under the 
direction of Bill Fish and encouraged by 
the “business stories” in the magazines 
about the delightful young man, just out 
of college, who by developing a method 
of greater efficiency leaped from a posi- 
tion of obscurity to one bringing him 
twenty thousand a year, there has been 
built up a system of surveys, interrelated 
reports, analyses, loose-leaf memoranda, 
statistics, productivity units, psychologi- 
cal deductions, cost accounting and sales 
promotion theories, vast and confusing 
in its ramifications. 

At the head of this Bill Fish organi- 
zation are innumerable highpriced spe- 
cialists and business professors, each 
with his own Private Secretary, his 
own Private Office, his own Guardian at 
the Outer Door. All these are mostly 
engaged in keeping records, in writing 
reports, in making “surveys,” in analyz- 
ing the work of others and in dictating 
letters to each other. None of them 
actually produce anything except words 
and figures. 

Bill Fish had made an excellent start 
before the war began, but he really did 


not get into his full stride until Wash- 
ington set the pace during the war. The 
output of fleas and “fleas to bite ’em” 
found in the departments and the vari- 
ous organizations and movements grow- 
ing out of the war taught Bill Fish that 
he was really a piker in the work of 
super-interior elaboration. The war also 
gave him a fine opportunity to enlarge 
his system in the business world, which 
he was quick to avail himself of; the man 
of affairs became interested in national 
and international work, and was obliged 
to give less time to his own business, 
hence the highpriced specialist and the 
professional organizer with, of course, 
their Private Secretaries and Assistant 
Private Secretaries, were in brisk de- 
mand. 

After the war there was an enormous 
number of people, from flappers in the 
departments to Captains of Industry in 
the great organizations and movements 
who Did Not Want to Go Home. They 
liked public work and were loth to quit 
it for the commonplace duties of private 
life, so they magnified their places and 
stayed on until the appropriations were 
exhausted or the great organizations and 
movements were completely wound up. 
Bill Fish supplied the need at home with 
an army of nonproducers ready to sur- 
vey, analyze and report. They were the 
more easily provided for because profits 
were large and a heavy salary list helped 
reduce the income tax. 

Thus Bill Fish flourished amazingly, 
and it appeared that, with a few more 
elaborations of system and a few more 
supplementary psychological analyses 
and reports in red and black ink, with 
diagrams, circles and charts, business 
might be so perfected that all the real 
responsibility could be finally placed on 
an equipment of adding machines and 


automatic bookkeeping devices operated 


by young women of languor and distinc- 
tion in dress, directed, of course, by the 
specialists, their private secretaries and 
assistant secretaries. 

“Then, unfortunately, just as Bill Fish 
had reached his climax of Bill ’Fishency, 
something happened. Business suddenly 
collapsed; people ceased to buy, and 
prices went tumbling downward. The 
Great Man found that he was needed at 
home, and he went back to his old job 
and was glad to get at it. At first, the 
highly paid specialists and makers of 
reports, with charts and diagrams, 
showed clearly that labor must be paid 
less and must be more productive. Much 
stress was laid on this. Producers took 
their medicine and reluctantly labor met 
the situation, but Bill Fish remained un- 
touched until recently. 

The latest move toward deflation and 
rehabilitation of business, however, is an 
awakening to the uselessness of Bill 
Fish, to his expensiveness and the need 
of wiping him off the books. The Cap- 
tains of Industry have been doing some 
thinking for themselves, and are using 
common sense instead of flexible leather 
covered reports analyzing their business 
down to the flea on the hair of the tail 
of the dog of the child of the wife of the 
wild man of Borneo. To the amazement 
of Bill Fish he is called upon to give a 
reason for his being; a tangible, prac- 
tical, profit-showing reason, and he is 
unable to do it. Consequently, his down- 
fall is at hand. 

One large manufacturer, ruthless in 
his methods, closed the three top stories 
of his building, devoted entirely to Bill 
Fish, sold the desks and office fixtures 
therein contained, ordered the elevators 
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not to run to these floors, and released 
a large group of specialists and private 
secretaries who had been engaged in 
compiling statistics, making diagrams 
and writing letters to each other on the 
exact state and condition of the busi- 
ness. Another marshaled these gentle- 
men in his employ, with their assistants 
and second assistants, marched them, 
flexible leather bound report books in 
hand, to the boiler room, had them, one 
after the other, cast their invaluable sta- 
tistics into the fire and then gave the 
staff an indefinite holiday without pay. 

A third called a conference on the 
state of trade, to which were invited all 
the chiefs of the Bill Fish department. 
To them he explained the situation and 
asked their advice. They said that re- 
trenchment was certainly necessary, and 
advised a drastic reduction of wages in 
the operating department. He agreed as 
to the necessity of reducing expenses, but 
said he believed it should begin at the 
top. He then produced a list of non- 
producing high-salaried men in the Bill 
Fish division, arranged in the order of 
their pay, and drawing a line below num- 
ber fourteen announced that retrench- 
ment and reform would begin with 
these, at the same time asking for their 
resignations. 

Thus Bill Fish is being challenged, and 
the example set by the large manufactur- 
ers and men of business is being followed 
by others of lesser prominence and im- 
portance. It is becoming the fashion to 
rebel against Bill Fish, and men of 
moral courage and sound business sense 
are beginning to realize that activity es- 
sentially nonproductive can be dispensed 
with to the actual betterment of the 
balance sheet. In truth there has been 
a vast amount of wasteful nonsense in 
the matter of doing business. Systems 
have been expensively elaborated, and 
there has been a great deal of undue 
emphasis placed upon the value of sur- 
veys, analyses and reports. , 

The smart young man who does noth- 
ing in particular and does it very well 
at a salary of fifteen or twenty thousand 
a year, according to Saturday Evening 
Post stories, will shortly be seeking an- 
other position. His time has become 
so valuable that he must have a Private 
Secretary in order to save it. Being a 
highpriced man, he must come to the 
shop in an automobile, of course, and if 
he goes from Chicago to New York on 
business he must travel in the Twentieth 
Century and occupy a compartment in 
which to think the thoughts that he might 
think. His time is valuable, not because 
he actually produces anything but be- 
cause the concern pays him a high salary. 

Order and system in business are of 
course essential, but common sense sets 
a limit to inter-organization, statistics 
and reports with charts, diagrams and 
circles in red ink. Bill Fish has over- 
played and overdone business, and his 
end is near. With him will go into pri- 
vate life, or some form of really useful 
occupation, the large army of supernu- 
meraries and private secretaries which 
has during the last ten years grafted it- 
self upon American business life. Here- 
after, men and women in business will 
have to earn what they get, not by ana- 
lyzing and elaborating on the work of 
others, but by actually producing some- 
thing worth while. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 13.) 


NasHvitte.—No material change in 
flour situation since Saturday. Fair cur- 
rent demand. Millfeed quiet. 


PuriLapeLpHia.—F lour market firm and 
higher in sympathy with upward move- 
ment of wheat. Demand, however, only 
moderate, and chiefly for ‘spot goods and 
near delivery. Millfeed in small supply, 
and dull and weak to sell. 


Cotumsus.—Flour business continues 
fair. Bakers and jobbers are buying 
rather ge | for shipment last half 
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price to 114c over, and red winter 1,@Ic 
over July. Two cars of new rye, first 
to arrive, sold at $1.18 and $1.19. 


LONDON TRADE STILL SLOW 


American and Canadian Prices Out of Line— 
Home Milled Flour Drops Another Shil- 
ling—Very Little Spot Strong Flour 


Lonvon, Ena., July 12.— (Special Ca- 
ble)—Trade still very slow, owing to hot 
weather and American and Canadian 
prices being out of line. Further drop 
of Is in home milled flour to 67s, deliv- 
ered (equivalent quotation, per bbl of 
196 lbs, at current exchange rate, $8.53). 
Very little strong flour on spot, but bak- 
ers are managing without. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 



























CHINESE MACARONI PLANT 

The Hing Wah Paste Co. plans to con- 
struct a five-story plant at Siao Sa Doo 
Road, Shanghai, to supplement the plant 
on Soochow Road om the one in Hong- 
kong. The capitalization of the company 
has been increased to $1,000,000, and 
modern macaroni machinery ordered 
from the United States. 





There are now in Japan only 19 ship- 
building companies capable of construct- 
ing vessels of more than 1,000 tons gross, 
while there were over 70 during the war. 
The depression of the shipping trade is 
most acutely felt in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, and it is feared that some of 
the existing companies will have to close 
down or be absorbed by other concerns. 
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A siasialen iinet tone in the flour 
market was reported for the week end- 
ing July 9. Trade was fairly active, and 
the export demand showed considerably 
more strength. Buyers displayed more 
confidence than for some time. Spring 
wheat flours reflected the sensational 
crop news of the past two weeks, scoring 
an average advance of 20c on both pat- 
ents and clears. Hard and soft winters 
continued their steady decline. Trade 
in millfeed remained dull. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 





July/test ale Aust Greater Dane Of Fort Win and Port Arthur Stee caster: 
us: 3 The following table shows stocks of grain ‘TH WEEKS Flo 0 : Hard Soft 
prices nearly $2 bbl under northwestern in store at above points for week ending E URE UTPUT} | Spring winter winter 
mills. Millfeed slow. July 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): Pyewveverecvrvrrererers OW YWewws Sete D ccccvces $9.35 $7.60 ex 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax July 2 esses 5 9.15 7.90 7.36 
Boston.—Demand for flour slow, with oc. P. R. ......... $71 648 279... The following table shows the flour output — 7 tteee os ee eed 
i i Consolidated " 422 216 79 190 at milling centers for the past two weeks, . . . 
mest millers holding at advances of 95 OliWics ..s.... : 272 80 27 .., with comparisons, in barrels: , o.06 nee 
@40c. Disposition is shown to cut prices Wostern 11.1 °"*' 256 145 19 287 July 10 July 12 ° ¥ 7.90 7.30 
on all grades in order to make sales, but’ Grain Growers .. 542 3877 as, > cael July9 July2 1920 1919 April 1 ......+- 8.85 8.30 8.30 
without much result, New hard winter Fort William .... 45 261 98 188 Minneapolis ...194,545 202,700 242,405 234,835 March 1 ....... 9.60 on 9.56 
ree ffered i tt t $7@7.35 tine 525 800 58 142 St. Paul ....... 7,900 8,015 2,905 8,400 Sa Paesessesen 3 9.75 
patents are olfer nh cotton a @ 2.9 Western .. $10 125 79 ce Duluth-Superior 15,605 19,655 16,755 14,805 ON, 2 wcocecece 15 9.80 10.10 
for standard and $7.50@8 for special port Arthur 665 1,252 242 79 Milwaukee ..... 7,650 6,500 5,000 9,500 Aa = Sieeveets Bg By Be 
Can, Gov't 166 ©6758 64 335 5 Ticbbbambaeae y . 
oar. y no sales reported. Millfeed ten. “Cccp 1: ass 97a a8 Totals ....... 225,700 236,870 267,065 267,540 Oct. 1 ....+e-+- 12.10 11.80 11.55 
ull and lower. Davidson & Smith 60 135 36 ... Outside mills*..108,010 ...... iS eee —_ ; teeeeeee oes 12.45 12.10 
3 ie ad +) Private elevators, 995 1,196 196 249 MG, 2 ncoccree IRE 12.80 12.60 
Sr. Louis.—Milling _ situation - still Ag’gate sprg.333,710 ...... a eee Tuly 1 .ssseeeee 14.80 13.40 13.35 
quiet, and little interest displayed in fu- I ite keas 5,563 6,280 1,396 1,729 *. eee $0,080 os.008 es.eee The following table gives an approxi- 
j H ear ago ........ 2,000 495 14 411 - LOUIBT «ees ’ ’ ’ rf * 
ture shipments. However, business shows aa... 1'285 1,288 278 101 Buffalo ........ 113,280 123,450 127,760 124.650 mate average for quotations on first 
an improvement over the past few weeks, Raji shipments... 182 107 19... Rochester ..... 9,250 6,600 6,000 10,900 Clears in eastern and western markets: 
and there is every indication that this Lake shipments.. 1,378 1,264 190 35 Chicago ....... 29,000 26,000 20,500 21,500 Hard Soft 
improvement will continue. Export de- STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) Kansas City.... 82,400 82,000 57,500 19,000 Spring winter winter 
, ’ Kansas Cityt...273,860 331,635 157,845 99,835 $6.95 $6.30 $5.40 
mand also is more active, but export buy- Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus EE s4sovs0< 21,235 17,000 5,660 10,050 6.75 6.20 5:65 
ers are requesting quicker shipment than Mort Betscciciuaas NOES Weccictist Roledoy ccs: Anaae Medes 16888 nets Ss m@ 
: o. 1 northern. .1, 0. 0 Waseeee ° oledof ....... ’ 2 , ’ 7.60 7.16 5.95 
can always be assured. Millfeed weak °° 2 northern..1,088 Ex. 1 feed ..... 476 Indianapolis ... 4,025 ...... 2,600 1,600 705 7:00 6.35 
and inactive. No. 3 northern.. 953 1 feed ......... 491 Nashville** .... 72,280 64,145 29,320 16,955 6.00 5.90 5.70 
4 4 Portland, Oreg. 19,525 16,890 16,420 17,055 6.00 5.90 "3 
Kansas Crry.—Week opened with flour GAGE. 5is30008 ,095 25,935 11,010 24,425 6.80 6.95 4 
trading still satisfactory, though demand Tacoma ....... 8,740 30,395 3,620 20,110 6.85 7.00 7.20 
is perhaps less keen than last week. All by es e+ 
branches of trade are buying moderately PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 9.00 8.85 9.10 
for near-by needs. More confidence is The following table shows the percentages 10.30 10.00 10.05 
shown, but few deferred shipments are of activity of mills at various points, The 10.35 10.25 9.65 
figures represent the relation of actual week- re 4 oes By 4 


being booked. Instructions excellent. 
Export demand fair. Millfeed fair. 
Scattered odd-lot demand from all over 





Argentina—Fliour and Grain Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 














ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

July 10 July 12 








The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 











country. Offerings very liberal. trom Jan. 1 to May 27, seat, with Sgures July 9 July2 1920 1919 by three important groups of mills: the 
Bautimore.—Flour firmer with wheat, 919 (9000's omitted): ang Minneapolis ...... 35 37 44 43 spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
but nobody is buying on the basis of Flour, - Bushel , St. Paul .......... 33 34 12 36 hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
black rust talk or high cash premiums. bbis Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats uluth-Superlor .. #2 ye 7 4° Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
Any advance will likely help sale of hard bet pense 1 aos anaes gtd eye tT _ —— — — wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 
winters more than springs, owing to  1919..:. 1,282 19,018 23,163 5,829 5,617 4, ,VeTaSe SPring.. 36 b » ‘3 Sprin ae os 
difference in price. New near-by soft Exports of wheat flour from Argentine, by st. Louis Sedna ae 58 50 49 July 10-16 ...... "Clk CU 
winter straight sold today at $5, bulk, calendar years, in barrels of 196 1 ‘ a eeeerrer 34 37 48 30 June 26-July 2... 40 73 37 
: ee 140,258 1913..... ex 96,069 Buffalo ........... 68 74 17 75 June 19-35 ...... 42 61 36% 
and at $5.15 in secondhand cottons. A = {995'°°": :i111,987;275 1912.........1,478,696 Rochester ........ 49 35 32 59 June 12-18 ...... 43 52 32 
little export business recently done in  j919)!121122! 8,094,218 1911....... .-1,827,043 Chicago .......... 72 «96~—Ss 70 78 June average ... 40 60 34 
new near-by straight for special ship- 1918..... one teaamas 1910.........1,292,570 Kansas City ...... 7 72 59 23 May average .... 43 49 29 
ment at around $5.50, bulk. Soft winter | Ao -+++1,259,608 1909.........1,304,598 Kansas Cityt ..... 60 74 35 23 April average ... 44 61 33 
TOEB 65.00 ccc RsOROOe WOODS cc ccccccksBEESOO  GOMABDR ...000.0000 70 23 41 March average... 45 52 37 
bran $1 ton lower. Other feeds un-  j915'''::'''31'299,749 1907.........1,427,989 Toledo ........... 28 30 29 15 February average 45 52 39 
changed. 2926. 0.000 +++ 754,040 OE eee 26 37 30 10 January average.. 44 50 35 
. Exports of in f A a, b - Indianapolis ..... 18 = 11 7 December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
_ Cxicaco.—Flour market has best tone Pee eee ot eran rom 000 e omitteds: = Nashville** ....... 390842 8 November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
in months. Jobbers and bakers are more Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats Portland, Oregon.. 40 35 34 40 October average.. 655 61 43 
disposed to buy. Offerings of new 40,042 24,279 19,338 11,862 Seattle - gf & 2 Se: & 4 . 
southwestern hard winters are increas- 184,600 172,638 89,883 28,286 acoma = hae a hc 4 = 
ing. Soft wheat millers are doing fair A19,57S 14,806 85,085 88,580 Total 44 50 35 41 aay Biagio : 
&- . FE, 107,510 20,402 15,642 86,659 Bre 8489488 : An approximate average quotation for 
business. Undertone firmer, with higher $2,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 Flour output for week ending July 9 at bran of all types in both eastern and 
prices asked all around. Sprin wheat 84,321 113,140 26,192 65,421 all above points shows a decrease of 6 per t ket ted Jul 
Reus chvennes, ta Greatly oh ente- 92,172 173,228 38,658 40,898 cent from week ending July 2. western markets as reported on July 9 
ger, ympathy 36,028 139,451 33,181 24,426 *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- was $20.50 per ton, which compares with 
vorable crop reports. Better inquiry for 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 side of Minneapolis and Duluth. the following first-of-the-month quota- 
feed. Most bullish crop news of season oe ese — Heed ca’ans + tFlour made by tp eee of St. Louis, tions: 
J ; ™ ’ . ’ A ut controlled in that city. sd 
from Northwest. What few buying or 69,142 104,727 238,812 26,599 $Flour made by group of southwestern July 1 ........ $20.60 Jan. 2........ $33.25 
ders came in were only temporarily ef- 92,263 89,499 84,928 29,049 mills outside of Kansas City. PS wcaviers SEO UE. © vaacsccs 37.75 
fective, as bulges failed to hold prices, a see $i'see wane ary +4 Bogs — < — states mills, in- May 1 ...cccce 33.66 Nov. 1 ......- 36.96 
1 : 1 a , . cluding those of Toledo. ABC 1 ccccoee FOS Get. 2 cccccccee GOO 
o— “7 Sore see eee to 4c low 82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 **Floure made by southeastern mills, in- March 1 ...... 28.70 Sept. 1........ 47.10 
er for futures, ard winter was July *Jan. 1-May 27 only. cluding Nashville, Feb. 1 ....+. +. 32.76 Aug. 1 ........ 49.00 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 

Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, July 12. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New Sorts Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ................. cpaeget + $8.45@ 9.15 $9.80@ 9.90 $.....@..... $7.75@ 8.00 $.....@. $8.75@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.50 $10.00@10.50 $9.00@ 9.60 $8.00@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ............+eeeeee - 8.25@ 8.70 9.20@ 9.65 .....@..... 7.85@ 7.55 Sane « 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 8.75 @10.00 i: ge tS eet See 
I ng on ae on 050-40 5:05 68-004 8 4:0:8 - 7.05@ 7.30 5.75@ 625 .....@..... 6.00@ 6.25 me Lee HS obs 2 § oie. seer “Seem 
Hard winter short patent ........... ror - 7.10@ 7.50 Pat See 7.10@ 7.30 6.20@ 6.50 ae ee 8.25@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 9.00 7.15@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight ........... cr ene anid 6.70@ 7.00 ..@.. 6.20@ 6.65 5.75@ 6.00 a 7.75@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.75 .....@... 6.60@ 7.00 .....@..... 
Hard winter first clear ..........0eceeeeees 5.50@ 6.00 -¢@.. 5.25@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.25 lee ee) 6p oss cow coe ec Deocess 000 @ccsce 0 vs ckee 
Soft winter short patent ................005 7.00@ 7.50 yee ~ F 6.25@ 6.50 intiesn 1.00@ 7.86 ....-@...-. 1.25@ 8.25 .....@..... 6.75@ 8.00 
BE IID MES os vcs cecesccccvessceses 6.50@ 7.00 er ae ..@. 5.60@ 5.85 ee *5.75@ 6.00 *6.00@ 6.65 6.50@ 7.50 5.50@ 6.50 .....@.... 
Soft winter first clear..........c.eeceeecees 5.25@ 6.75 on vaaee’s ..@... 4.50@ 4.75 ae Sata. * caxtcaues CO ENG cece Mecsss 5.00@ 5.25 
NG IO, FIIS: b cic cvcccccsccs icccutents 7.00@ 7.35 6.95@ 7.05 — -@.. re 7.50@ 8.00 .....@..... 8.00@ 8.50 @ cP oe 
Rye flour, standard ........ peseehebisdeses 6.55@ 6.85 4.90@ 5.00 cK See .@.. - ee 6.75@ 7.25 @ sea h-ccae @ ~ bate 

FEED— ~ 
I rs oka sek vesccksa estes es 16.00@16.50 18.00@13.50 .....@..... 9 «ss. — en 21.50@22.00  22.50@23.00 @ 23.00 @21.50 .....@..... 
I BOE vis bn ie'h 0% bcdcecesceares 16.00@16.50 cigncMncsss SOCOMILGO - 24: sogia 50 — oe ce Rey eee @ 23.50 Tiicass”) astanidess» 
I, iin cs cashit ban peace oe ceec’ 16.50@17.00 eeeee@eeees  14,00@14.25 ae 23.00@24.00 23.00@ 23.50 @ 24.00 @... 17.00@18.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 16.00@16.50 .+ee.@18.00 12.00@12.50 .....@..... es 21.50@22.00 22.00@23.00  23.00@24.00 @21.00 23.00@25.00 
Se (gray shorts) ............ . past bay pest Cope nates jes 17.00 @18.00 oes 29.00@30.00  26.00@28.00  27.00@28.50 ef Re rie 

28 ei gag re paign Se Pmeen ge eee ee d .00 ie Set. 0460cess + oe ll ee ee — tee eee ee 
Family oateet pre Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle vase css tessen Ge += 2 a4 — nee 3 Sh Fee: $10.15 @10.45 sete 974 
an Francisco ........ ooo e Decee eked & - @8.80 «e+» @10.30 awk 4 
*Includes near-by andi, tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, al. 
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REDUCTION IN SPRING WHEAT CROP 





16,000,000 Bus Substracted from June 1 Figures by Department of Agriculture 
Report on July 1—Winter Wheat Also Shows Slight Loss 
— Heavy Yield of Corn 


A reduction of 21,000,000 bus in the 
nation’s wheat crop during the last month 
and the Pespost of more than an aver- 
age po ae on of corn, featured the 

vernment’s monthly report issued on 


—* 
official report follows: 

Winter wheat — Production forecast, 
574,000,000 bus; condition, 77.2. A crop 
of 578,000,000 bus was forecast from the 
June 1 condition, which was 77.9 per 
cent of a normal, while 620,287,000 bus 
were forecast from May 1 condition, 
which was 86.8. Last year’s crop was 
578,000,000 bus, and the condition on 
July 1 was 79.7. The average produc- 
tion of the previous five years was 572,- 
000,000 bus, and the 10-year July 1 aver- 
age condition is 81.0. This year’s acre- 
* $8,721,000, or 2.5 per cent more 

last year. 

Spring wheat—Production, 235,000,000 
bus; condition, 80.8. A crop of 251,000,- 
000 bus was forecast from the June 1 
condition, which was 93.4. Last year’s 
crop was 209,000,000 bus, and the condi- 
tion on July 1 was 88.0, The average 
production of the previous five years was 
258,000,000 bus, and the 10-year July 1 
average condition is 85.0. This year’s 
acreage is 18,023, 000, or 7.2 per cent less 
than last year. 

_All wheat — Production, 809,000,000 
bus; condition, 78.2. A crop of 830,000,- 
000 bus was forecast from the June 1 
condition, which was 82.0. Last year’s 
crop was 787,000,000 bus, and the July 
1 condition was 82.5. The previous five- 

ear average production was 831,000,000 
on and the “oe July 1 average con- 
dition is 82.5, This year’s combined acre- 
age is 56,744,000, or 0.8 per cent less 
than last year. 

Corn—Production, 3,123,000,000 bus; 


condition, 91.1; acreage, 108,901,000. A 
crop of 3,232,000,000 os was produced 
last year, and the July 1 condition was 
84.6. The previous five-year average pro- 
duction was 2,798,000,000 bus, and the 
10-year July 1 average condition is 83.7. 
Last year’s acreage was 104,601,000. 

Oats—Production, 1,329,000,000 bus; 
condition, 77.6. A crop of 1,405,000,000 
bus was forecast from the June 1 condi- 
tion, which was 85.7. Last year’s crop was 
1,526,000,000 bus, and the July 1 condi- 
tion was 84.7, The previous five years’ 
average production was 1,433,000,000 bus, 
and the 10-year July 1 average condition 
is 84.6. This year’s acreage is 44,829,000, 
or 3.5 per cent more than last year. 

Barley—Production, 184,000,000 bus; 
condition, 81.4. A crop of 191,000,000 
bus was forecast from the June 1 condi- 
tion, which was 87.1. Last year’s crop 
was 202,000,000 bus, and the July 1 con- 
dition was 87.6, the previous five years’ 
average production was 208,000,000 bus, 
and the 10-year July 1 average condition 
is 85.7. This year’s acreage is 7,713,000, 
or 4.6 per cent less than last year. 

Rye—Production, 70,000,000 bus; con- 
dition, 86.9. A crop of 71,000,000 bus 
was forecast from the June 1 condition 
which was 90,3. Last year’s crop was 
69,300,000 bus, and the July 1 condition 
was 83.5. The previous five years’ aver- 
age production was 69,200,000 bus, and 
the 10-year July 1 average condition is 
86.3. This year’s acreage is 4,544,000, or 
9.9 per cent less than last year. 

Wheat remaining on farms July 1, 
was estimated at 54,435,000 bus, or 6.9 
per cent of last year’s crop. 

Wheat remaining on farms July 1 last 
year was 47,620,000 bus, and the aver- 
age for the previous five years was 29,- 
328,000. 








United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


c——_ Wheat, ——— Rye. 
Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 


56,744 809 14 
67,412 790 14 
72,308 934 13 
69,181 921 16 
45,089 637 14 
52,316 636 .12 
60,4691,026 17 
53,541 891 17 
60,184 763 156 
45,814 
49,543 621 12 
45,681 635 14 
44,261 683 15 
47,657 666 14 





1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1906.... 47,864 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 652 12 1,798 27 16 


1903.... 49,466 638 13 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 
1901.... 49,896 748 15 
1900.... 42,495 6522 12 
44,593 647 12 
44,055 675 15 
$9,466 630 13 
$4,619 428 12 
34,047 467 14 
$34,882 460 13 
34,629 396 11 
1892.... 38,554 6516 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 16 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 
1888.... 37,386 416 11 
1887.... 37,642 456 12 
1886.... 36,806 457 12 
1876-85t, 34,144 420 12 
1866-75f. 20,470 245 12 

*July 1 estimate. fAverage crop per year 
for the period, 








Barley by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 barley crop, by principal states, 
based on conditions July 1, compared with 
the final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 









1921 1920 Av'’ge 

Wisconsin .../.. 13,704 15,913 19,152 
Minnesota ...... 23,530 25,000 31,435 
BOWE cccccsscces 7,233 7,810 10,541 
North Dakota . 22,851 22,680 29,406 
South Dakota ... 19,679 26,825 26,510 
Kansas ......... 15,5038 21,285 8,182 
Colorado 5,919 4,674 4,405 
Idaho ....... 3,943 4,256 5,656 
Washington see 3,744 3,883 5,029 
Oregon .......+. 2,593 2,576 4,218 
California ...... 30,600 28,750 35,246 
United States.. 184,288 202,024 208,098 


United States—Wheat Crop by States 

United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 
State— '21* ’20 19 °18 °17 °16 °15 ’14 °13 °12 
Kansas, 120137152102 45 98106176 87 91 
Illinois... 43 36 57 56 30 17 53 46 42 10 
Missouri. 33 33 60 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 
N’braska 53 58 55 33 7 65 67 64 58 51 
Ohio.... 84 28 63 43 41 22 40 37 35 10 
Okla.... 838 46 456 33 86 30 39 48 18 20 
Indiana. 27 23 42 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 
Texas... 19 16 34 9 16 13 26 14 14 11 
Penn’a.. 26 25 29 25 24 26 25 24 22 22 
Wash... 30 20 20 14 11 18 86 26 32 27 
Michigan 15 14 18 10 15 13 20 17 13 7 
ices © 6 Wt Ft ewe Re OY 
Galifaia §© 8168 YY 867 FT & OB 
Oregon.. 17 18 16 11 8 18 16 14 12 17 
Virginia. 10 11 18 13 16 15 17 11 11 9 
7 


Kent’cky 6 10 12 2mm & F 
Colorado 17 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 6 
Maryl’d.' 10 11 11 11 11 10 10 13 8 9 
WwW. Foes. 9 1010 & 8 8 38 —O8tCOT «COs 
Tennessee 5 4 7 8 6&6 8 911 8 7 
Rass we € 88 ee FOF Cs 
an. ae Ce Fs 82-82 ee & 2H 
wy wes & 8 ee Ogee’ ea @ 8 8 
Bees 8-H oe 2. 3: SF 2 2 s 
re oe So oe oe ee oe ee oe ee 
Montana 4 4 8 9 8 12 23° 11 12 12 
Georgia. 38 8 8 8 8@ € €SsS 8 
Geass. 8 2 8 2 3 eS SF 8 Se 6 
Others.. 18 15 11 12 16 17 15 12 11 9 
Totals, 


U. S. 574578 729 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 
*Estimated July 1. 
SPRING WHEAT 

State °'21°'20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °15 °14 °13 '12 
N. Dak. 80 68 55106 56 39 152 82 79144 
Minn.. 35 28 35 75 50 26 
S. Dak. 28 25 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 52 
Wash.. 20 18 19 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 
Idaho.. 17 16 13 13 
Illinois, 4 
Mont... 21 


~ 
SwerweA Id aAwWanca 


Totals, 
U. S. 235 209 205 356 224 156 
Totals, 

all w’t 809 787 934 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 


*Estimated July 1. 





Winter Wheat by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 winter wheat crop, by principal 
states, based on conditions July 1, compared 


with the final estimate for 1920 and the 
five-year average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1921 1920 Av'ge 

New York ...... 8,566 10,258 9,147 
Pennsylvania 26,437 24,900 25,807 
Maryland ....... 10,228 11,390 10,818 
ee 9,646 11,425 14,584 
North Carolina. . 4,705 8,471 7,982 
TEP cccetdcrccer 28,308 39,826 
Indiana 23,400 37,936 
i Sere 36,720 42,485 
Michigan 13,795 15,647 
TOWO cccvccccess 8,491 9,696 
Missouri 32,500 38,402 
Nebraska 58,029 45,411 
Kansas ......... 136,844 100,471 
Kentucky .... 5,610 9,878 
Tennessee 4,028 7,133 
DOERR secccccses 15,925 19,543 
Oklahoma ...... 37,720 46,240 38,207 
A See 4,166 3,900 10,726 
Colorado ........ 16,565 17,195 9,223 
MEE: wéd0narsbeoe 2,863 2,340 3,549 
BGGRO cccccccece 9,542 8,000 7,808 
Washington 29,666 20,120 19,793 
OFOBOR 202 cccwes 17,395 17,560 12,994 
California ...... 8,565 9,100 8,798 
United States.. 573,930 577,763 572,401 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 

in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
a——Acres——,,_ -—Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
574 


1921*.. 38,721 18,023 56,744 235 809 
1920... 37,993 19,419 67,412 581 209 790 
1919... 49,105 23,203 72,308 729 206 934 
1918... 37,130 22,0561 69,181 6565 366 921 
1917... 27,430 18,611 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,633 63,641 685 206 8 

1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163. 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,3562 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 1737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 666 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 226 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 736 
1905....29,983 17,872 47,364 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 3826 228 652 
1903... 32,610 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,5645 46,202 3863 307 670 


*July 1 estimate, 





Spring Wheat by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 spring wheat crop, by principal 
states, based on conditions July 1; compared 
with the final estimate for 1920 and the 
five-year average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 Av’ge 

Minnesota ...... 35,016 27,940 51,063 
North Dakota .. 80,364 68,400 81,633 
South Dakota ... 22,788 25,470 43,330 
Montana ....... 21,344 15,950 15,156 
Washington .... 19,936 17,862 17,560 
United States.. 235,482 209,365 258,495 





Oats by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 oats crop, by principal states, based 
on the conditions July 1, compared with the 
final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 Av’ge 
New York ..... - 85,094 44,275 41,569 
Pennsylvania 35,491 45,825 40,530 
ORO ..cccccveccs 71,339 64,200 
Indiana ........ 76,875 68,799 
TUNIS wcccccsce 161,950 186,096 
Michigan 56,430 52,939 
Wisconsin 107,878 93,458 
Minnesota 126,488 114,660 
TOWS «cece ° 229,866 216,362 
WOUTE occccces 54,138 42,544 
North Dakota .. 64,005 59,640 57,245 
South Dakota 60,076 75,446 67,033 
Nebraska ....... 73,302 83,040 78,374 
Kansas .......++. 50,596 68,799 48,489 
TOXAS ..ccecvcces 43,659 44,100 49,949 
Oklahoma ...... 33,099 48,000 31,125 
Montana ....... 19,090 16,800 19,278 





United States 1,328,937 1,526,055 1,432,697 





Corn by States 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 corn crop, by principal states, based 
on the conditions July 1, compared with the 
final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 Av’ge 
Pennsylvania 64,934 67,050 61,569 
Virginia ..ccesee 42,884 50,100 53,524 
North Carolina... 55,128 64,032 56,846 
Georgian .ceccice 79,031 76,500 67,538 
WD 2664 60S i0008 144,881 162,099 141,608 
Indiana ........ 185,981 184,072 178,777 
Illinois ......... 347,637 294,168 346,330 
Michigan ....... 60,283 65,000 50,460 
Wisconsin ...... 83,704 86,044 59,864 
Minnesota ...... 136,552 118,125 94,100 
TOWR ccccccccece 442,039 473,800 368,965 
Missouri ........ 182,744 198,880 170,354 
South Dakota ... 117,120 105,600 93,745 
Nebraska’ 255,528 192,430 
Kansas ......... 137,535 93,284 
Kentucky 100,650 97,735 
Tennessee 93,100 84,834 
Alabama 67,149 63,615 
Mississippi ... 63,680 63,733 
Louisiana 36,595 36,698 
... aeerrererre 174,200 126,390 
Oklahoma 89,320 58,285 
Arkansas 55,224 49,967 








United States 3,128,139 3,232,367 2,797,625 





Fourteen new wireless stations are to 
be installed in Ecuador by the Radio- 
Electric Co., of Paris, France. 





July 13, 1921 
PROPOSED FEDERAL TAXES 


Harding Administration Preparing to Notify 
Country That Means Must Be Found 
te Pay Government Bills 


‘Wasuincton, D. C., July 9.—The 
Harding administration is preparing to 
notify the country that new taxes must 
be levied to enable the government to 
meet its current obligations. Although it 
is not possible at this time to state that 
a definite programme has been agreed on 
by the Republican leaders, the present 
status of the country’s finances is so well 
established that influential leaders of 
both Senate and House are convinced 
that new sources of revenue must be de- 
veloped. 

Moreover, it is asserted that there are 
such slight differences of opinion regard- 
ing what these sources should be that the 
administration will be able to tell the 
country in advance of legislation just 
what may be expected in the matter of 
taxes. 

From a reliable administration quarter 
it has been learned that the tentative 
revenue plans in process of formation 
shape up as follows: 

1. Repeal of the excess profits tax 
and of income surtaxes above 33 per 
cent, entailing a loss of approximately 
$500,000,000 annually. 

2. Retention of personal income tax 
without change in the present basis of 
levy. 

3. Rejection of the general sales tax 
plan urged by Senator Reed Smoot, of 
Utah, but opposed by the Treasury de- 
partment. 

4, <A return of three-cent letter pos- 
tage, estimated to return $70,000,000. 

5. Enactment of the stamp tax on 
bank checks, estimated to yield $90,000,- 
000, 


6. Enactment of a flat income tax of 
5 per cent on all corporations, with 
eliminations of the existing exemption of 
$2,000. This will develop, it is estimated, 
$400,000,000 annually. 

7. Retention of all minor excise taxes 
known as “nuisance tax,” including the 
soda fountain, wearing apparel and other 
retail sales revenue levies, which now 
yield in the aggregate about $50,000,000 
a year. 

8. Retention of the tax on admission 
to theatres, ball games, etc., and also the 
tax on transportation, which yield now 
about $330,000,000 annually. 

9. The federal automobile tax sug- 
gested by Secretary Mellon. Republi- 
can leaders will seek to avoid this levy if 
ways and means of so doing can be 
evolved. 

Republican leaders have no illusions 
about the likelihood of general disap- 
pointment over the necessity for addi- 
tional taxes instead of the bulk of the 
war assessments being repealed, but the 
government’s requirements are so unal- 
terable that legislation must be framed, 
not as they would like to have it, but as 
they must have it. They have to provide 
approximately $4,000,000,000 in revenues 
during a period of “extreme and wide- 
spread industrial depression,” as Secre- 
tary Mellon expressed it in his letter to 
Senator Frelinghuysen today, opposing 
the bonus. 

In spite of the growing indifference on 
the part of some business men to repeal 
of the excess profit tax, Republican lead- 
ers believe the greatest possible good will 
come from the death of that form of 
taxation. Business men who want other 
forms of tax reduction instead of the ex- 
cess profits repeal argue that they are 
not now earning excess profits and, 
therefore, not paying the tax. They say 
if any one is making such profits he 
ought to pay the tax. Republican sena- 
tors take a broader view of the matter; 
however, they believe the mere presence 
of the tax’on the status books is a de- 
terrent to business. Their view is that 
men will not go ahead with ambitious 
programmes if they know the govern- 
ment is to take so much from them 
through the excess profits levies, and that 
the repeal of the law would stimulate 
many lines into activity. 

JouHn Marrinan. 








The American Railway Express Co. 
reports a deficit of $39,835,887 for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1920. 
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July 13, 1921 
SPRING REPORTS VARIABLE 


Heavy Rains Have Done Immense Benefit, 
but High Temperatures Since Have 
Offset Good Results 


Mrxneapous, Minn., July 12.—Crop 
reports from over the Northwest are 
variable. The heavy rains a week ago 
were an immense benefit, especially to 
grain on light or sandy soil. Extremely 
high temperatures since then, however, 
have practically offset the good accom- 
plished by the rain. The crop in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota seems to be in 
much better condition than in South Da- 
kota. Good yields are still expected on 
heavy ground, and light.to fair yields on 
high ground and sandy soil. Even in 
South Dakota some good yields are ex- 
pected in spots. 

Black rust has made its appearance at 
a number of points, but the consensus 
ef opinion is that the crop is too far ad- 
vanced for it to do material damage. 

The Minnesota agricultural statistician 
says: “A good deal of apprehension was 
felt as to the effects of the continued hot 
weather on the spring wheat crop. No 
doubt on lighter soils there has been 
some damage but, taking the state as a 
whole, the damage was not serious up to 
July 1. Practically all grain was headed 
or heads formed, so they were not 
dwarfed. While weather was extremely 
hot, there were no hot winds to cause 
any serious tip burn to heads. There was 
very little rust, but some scab, and joint 
worms are slightly more numerous than 
usual. The condition July 1 is placed at 
82 per cent of normal. This forecasts a 
yield of 13.5 bus, or a total production 
of 25,016,000. The 1920 final production 
was 27,940,000 bus. 

The North Dakota statistician writes: 
“In a general way the condition of wheat, 
oats and barley ranges from below aver- 
age in the southern half of the state to 
very favorable in the northeastern and 
northwestern portions, and from fair to 
good in north central counties. Some 
stem rust is showing up in wheat, but 
its development has been slow and, owing 
to the well-advanced stage of wheat 
growth, rust is not likely to prove a seri- 





_ ous damage factor this season. Wheat is 


in the filling stage in the southern half 
of the state, and ranges from headed out 
to early filling stage in the northern part. 
Recent rains and changes to cooler 
should help maintain the present crop 
outlook.” 

As to South Dakota, the agricultural 
statistician there says: “Of all the crops 
grown in South Dakota, none were more 
seriously damaged during the past month 
than spring wheat, which appears to have 
lost 31 per cent during that period. Un- 
der normal conditions it is the James 
River valley which produces the larger 
portion of spring wheat, but this year it 
was that area, especially, which lacked 
rainfall and where heat also was the 
greatest. The larger damage was done 
in Spink County, and in immediate adja- 
cent counties, while the Sioux Valley 
counties and the northern border coun- 
ties depreciated to a nominal extent. The 
fact that the crop prospect is less than 
usual, and also less than last year’s, must 
also be accounted for by the decrease in 
acreage. Rust damage this year is now 
impossible to this crop, and no doubt the 
quality of grain will not be so impaired 
as in other recent years.” 

Reports received by The Northwestern 
Miller from millers located throughout 
the three states follow: 


MINNESOTA 


Springfield: Do not think grains have 
suffered materially except on light soil. 
Believe wheat will be of better quality 
than last year. Maturing finely; now in 
stiff dough. Some fields beginning to 
turn. 

New Ulm: Heavy recent rains bene- 
ficial. Crop conditions very good. Qual- 
ity of wheat considerably better than 
last year. Believe yields will be satis- 
factory providing weather favorable un- 
til after harvest. 

Thief River Falls: Recent rains 
worked wonders to our crops. With few 
exceptions yields will be fully up to av- 
erage. 

Waseca: Wheat in very good condi- 
tion, with perhaps 10 per cent of blight 
due to excessive heat. Heads filling well, 
with promise of 12 bus per acre. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Freeport: Weather fine. Plenty of 
moisture for remainder of season. Out- 
look for wheat good. Crops on sandy 
soil suffered considerably from drouth. 

Fergus Falls: Recent rains beneficial, 
especially to late sown wheat. Wheat on 
light soil damaged by hot weather. 

Madelia: Rains improved wheat won- 
derfully. Prospect for fair yield. 

Echo: Recent rains helped corn and 
potatoes, but proved detrimental to 
wheat. Black rust has developed, and 
wheat badly infected. Early sown wheat 
probably too far advanced, but late sown 
is badly damaged, Black rust has made 
its appearance in barley fields, something 
unheard of before. 

Albert Lea: Rains improved prospects, 
but came too late to prevent some dam- 
age. Early oats being cut. Corn has 
wonderful prospect. Wheat shows some 
rust, but not serious. 

Perham: Recent rains beneficial, al- 
though too laté to revive grain on light 
soil. Wheat looks good. Expect 10 bus, 
good quality. 

Marshall: Recent rains improved crop. 
Wheat filling nicely; now in hard dough 
stage; two weeks ahead of normal. 
Yield light, but quality excellent. Black 
rust in evidence, but crop too far ad- 
vanced to be damaged materially. 

Osakis: Wheat greatly improved since 
rains. Think quality and yield will be 
good. Barley and oats damaged by heat. 
Corn excellent. 

Appleton: Recent rains benefited corn 
and late oats. Small grain on light soil 
badly damaged. Yields will be light. 

Faribault: Wheat and oats, light yield. 
Wheat looks better than last year. 

St. Cloud: Rain too late for wheat 
here. Stems dried up. Will not yield 
over 5 bus of chicken grade. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Williston: Crop prospects excellent. 
Some red rust, but no black. 

Dickinson: Rains revived crop, but hot 
winds doing damage. With favorable 
weather, wheat should yield eight bus. 
Late wheat nicely banded, and with cool- 
er weather should come through quite 
well. 

Cavalier: Crop conditions unusually 
good. Plenty of moisture; rank growth. 
Looks like 20 to 25 bus. 

Grand Forks: Recent rains saved 
crop. Heat damage 10 to 35 per cent. 
Believe we will have better than average 
wheat crop. No reports of serious black 
rust damage. 

Lidgerwood: Expect 16 bus per acre 
of wheat. Numerous reports of black 
rust, but cannot find any damage. 

Park River: Heavy rains and hot 
weather have done little damage, except 
to crop on light soil. Look for consider- 
ably better than average crop. Black 
rust reported today, July 8. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Watertown: Rains saved hundreds of 
acres. Will have close to normal crop 
in this vicinity. 

Webster: Rain came almost too late. 
Some wheat had already been plowed 
under, but some that was hopeless will 
now make from 5 to 7 bus. Crops very 
spotted. 

Aberdeen: Wheat greatly revived by 
heavy rains. There will be much good 
wheat in drouth-stricken spots, but too 
early yet to estimate averages. In north- 
ern portion of this part of state, pros- 
pects good. 

Rapid City: Dry, hot weather short- 
ened wheat crop, which deteriorated in 
last 10 days. 

Groton: North of here crops are very 
good. South of Groton, while rains 
helped wheat, too far gone to make much 
of acrop. Yields variable, but quality 
good. 

Mitchell: Good rains here, but too 
late for some localities. Drouth was 
severe on small grain. Corn could not 
be better. 

Redfield: Over three inches of rain 
July 2-5 prevented further declines in 
wheat. Promise now good grade, light 
yield. Conditions below 40. Black rust 
in evidence, but wheat too far advanced 
to be much of a factor. Average 
yield, 5 bus. 


Great Farts, Mont., July 9.—Montana 
got the first real rain in a period of 
four years, July 1-3, inclusive. There 
have been many good local showers cov- 


ering large portions of the state, but the 
rain which opened on July 1 with a heavy 
windstorm was the first statewide in 
extent. It ran the gamut of a rain storm 
from almost cloudburst proportions in 
some centers to snow on the mountains 
in Butte. The Gallatin valley about 
Bozeman and Belgrade got one of the 
best rains in years. The central and 
northern portions of the state received 
a downpour lasting for a little more than 
32 hours, totaling a precipitation of more 
than two inches practically everywhere, 
while some places were favored with as 
much as three inches. It was the first 
time in three years that a general rain 
in Montana had lasted for more than 24 
hours continuously. 

The rain was timely, though there is 
some wheat acreage that will be far 
short of a crop. There will be much 
better yields of winter wheat that will 
be fit to cut, however, and spring wheat 
was given a great boost that will mean 
large yields if the subsequent moisture 
is sufficient. The rain started farmers 
in the field with plowing outfits, and 
there will be busy scenes from now on 
getting ground ready for seeding for 
next year’s crop. That is the best evi- 
dence, it is pointed out, that the farmers 
now are assured of good returns this 
season. The moisture went down several 
inches in virgin sod, and in cultivated 
land it was muddy for three days after 
the rain ceased on Sunday night. 

Joun A. Curry. 





DEFEATING ELEVATOR STRIKE 


Chicago Operators Find New Men to Work 
with Grain—Some of the Strikers 
Return to Work 


Curcaco, Itx., July 9.—Chicago opera- 
tors are making fair progress in breaking 
in new men to operate the grain ele- 
vators. In several instances the men who 
went on strike July 1 have asked for 
reinstatement, and have been given their 
old jobs. Men experienced in handling 
grain have come to Chicago within the 
week to secure permanent jobs, as they 
can get better pay here than in outside 
markets. 

About 1,500,000 bus grain were loaded 
into boats during the week, it being 
easier to get the grain out of the ele- 
vators into boats than to unload cars. 

Grain trimmers, who assist in loading 
boats at the elevators, went on a sym- 
pathetic strike July 7. Vessel men say 
they are really glad to have them go out, 
because the low rates at which grain is 
being carried to Buffalo, 114¢ bu, leave 
little profit in operating. In a few in- 
stances the boat crews have done the 
trimming. The grain shovelers, or trim- 
mers, as they are generally called, get 
60c per 1,000 bus. 

Oscar F. Nelson, representing the 
United States Labor Board, appeared 
here on July 7 to investigate the elevator 
strike. He conferred first with the 
unions and later with the elevator opera- 
tors, to get both sides of the controversy. 





“He séemed surprised at the refusal of 


the unions to accept the arbitration of- 
fered by the employers. The latter say 
they are through with the unions, and 
propose to maintain an open shop. If 
the old men want to return, they will be 
taken back as individuals, but they must 
come very soon or their places will be 
filled permanently by new men. 

The engineers’ and firemen’s unions 
have signed up with the elevator em- 
ployers on a 20 per cent reduction in 
wages, and an increase from 46 to 48 
hours per week. Preference is being 
given to ex-service men. Elevator men 
said today that they had all the men 
they need. Forces are being culled close- 
ly. One elevator superintendent has a 
long list of applicants in answer to an 
advertisement for help, all from young 
married men who say they need work, 
regardless of its nature. 





BANNER WHEAT COUNTY IN KANSAS 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 9.—The banner 
wheat county in amount of yield in Kan- 
sas promises to be Sedgwick, with an 
estimated yield of 4,750,000 bus, or an 
average of 20 bus to the acre. This is 
Sedgwick’s largest wheat crop. Many 
farmers growing kharoff or kanred wheat 
report yield of 35 to 40 bus an acre in 


extensive acreage. 
R. E. Srerrrne. 
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ASK REDUCTION IN RATES 


Kansas Representatives File Application for 
Reduced Freight Tariffs on Grain, 
Grain Products and Hay 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 9.—Clyde M. 
Reed, of the Public Utilities Commission 
of Kansas, accompanied by senators Cur- 
tis and Capper and representatives Hock, 
White and Strong, Thursday filed an 
application before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a reduction in 
freight rates on grain, grain products 
and hay in carload lots. Early action in 
the matter is urged. It is believed other 
states in the so-called western group will 
follow the lead of Kansas to bring about 
a reduction in freight rates on these 





- products. 


The petition declares that the emer- 
gency which inspired the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant an increase 
in freight rates in August, 1920, has 
passed. Relief to the roads has been 
granted by the order of the railroad 
wage board allowing a decrease in wage 
scales. Owing to the great reduction in 
the price of these products, the farmers 
of Kansas will be in a precarious condi- 
tion financially without a corresponding 
reduction in freight rates, the petition 
sets forth. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Investigation of Freight Rates 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 9.—The attorney 
general of Missouri was ordered Thurs- 
day by the Missouri state Public Service 
Commission to lay before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington 
the question of immediate investigation 
of freight rates on grain and hay in the 
western group of states. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Kansas Asks for Co-operation 

Wasuinocton, D. C., July 9.—The 
Public Utilities Commission of Kansas, 
which has commenced a fight for sub- 
stantial rate reductions on the interstate 
movement of grain, grain products and 
hay, by filing a petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on behalf of 
all grain and hay shippers in Kansas re- 
questing an investigation at once into 
the reasonableness of present rates on 
these commodities, has sent copies of 
the Kansas petition to Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa and other states in the 
western group, inviting their co-opera- 
tion. It is understood that the South 
Dakota railroad commission has already 
signified its willingness to file a com- 
plaint on behalf of the shippers of that 
state. 

The Kansas petition complains against 
the 35 per cent flat increase ordered last 
August. “These rates,” it says, “vitiate 
all attempts toward economical normalcy 
and are, under present conditions, un- 
just, unreasonable, discriminatory and 
unduly prejudicial.” 

High freight rates and greatly reduced 
market prices for grain are driving farm- 
ers into bankruptcy, the petition says. 
“The existing economic condition,” it 
adds, “is such as to warrant giving grain, 
grain products and hay flat rates first 
consideration in the inevitable revision 
of transportation rates.” 

The Harding administration has let it 
be known that it opposes any general 
percentage reduction in flat rates. It 
takes the position that the percentage 
changes either up or down are unjust 
and discriminatory. President Harding 
himself has approved the policy of deal- 
ing with each commodity separately, as 
undertaken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Moreover, he has commend- 
ed progress made by the Commission in 
rate adjustments on this basis. 

Despite the attitude of the administra- 
tion, the Kansas commission is prepared 
to make a strong drive for a straight 
percentage reduction. Commodity read- 
justments, as already made with the 
joint consent of shippers and railroads, 
it is claimed, are too small and too slow 
of execution to be of any advantage. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





J. R. Smyth, proprietor of the Chinook 
(Mont.) Elevator & Milling Co., has dis- 
posed of his holdings to local people 
and gone to California for the benefit of 
his health. The plant will continue to 
operate under the old name. 
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CANADIAN CROP OUTLOOK 


Prospects Are Good for an Early Harvest 
in Western Provinces—Some Reports 
of Black Rust 


Wurwirec, Max., July 9.—Crops in 
the West are expected to be better than 
any since the war, and prospects are 
faery for an early harvest. The intense 

at that prevailed has been relieved to 
some extent by fairly general and heavy 
rainfalls and lower temperatures. In 
some parts of Alberta the rain came too 
late to insure anything but a very re- 
duced crop. In others the situation has 
been saved, and fair yields may be ex- 
pected. Conditions in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba are very favorable. 





The province of Manitoba expects an . 


early harvest. Early seeding, and favor- 
able weather since, have combined to 
bring this about. It is customary for 
Manitoba to cut wheat in the third week 
of August, but this year may see the 
beginning a week to 10 days in advance 
of the average. The grain and hay crops 
are all in condition in this province. 

July 4 brought welcome news of con- 
siderable rainfalls in the drouth stricken 
parts of southern Alberta. The opening 
showers lasted from four to six hours, 
and were followed by others that = 
peared to give the ground a good soak- 
ing. The moisture now in the ground 
will keep wheat crops going for a while, 
but more will be urgently needed later. 

A few reports have come in from dif- 
ferent parts of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan that black rust has been detected on 
the growing crops, although as yet no 
serious damage has been reported. 

The grasshopper fight continues, and 
anes favorable reports are being re- 
ceived. Up to the present, damage is of 
a minor nature. 

Northern Saskatchewan reports dam- 
age from hail. The worst storm came 
on July 7, and was the worst around 
Prince Albert. Some of the damaged 
grain is expected to recover. Rain has 
been plentiful in that region. 

Southern Saskatchewan reports un- 
usually severe hail storms. A number of 
districts say they have been cleaned out. 
The country around Estevan and Carlyle 
seems to have been hit the hardest. The 
only important loss in the northern part 
of the province is at Yorkton. 

The Canadian Government Railways 
have given out a very promising report 
of crop conditions along their lines. 
Heat and drouth have done damage, but 
the general condition of the crops is con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

L. E. Gray. 





Winter Wheat Harvest in Ontario 
Toronto, Ont., July 9.—Considerable 
of the Ontario winter wheat crop is al- 
ready cut. It is not believed that the 
total outturn will be more than average. 
If the crop reaches 15,000,000 bus every 
one will be satisfied. Some place the 
quantity at considerably less than this. 
The maritime provinces of Canada are 
sharing in the general want of rain that 
has marked the growing season of 1921. 
The condition of the grain crops there is 
mixed. They will probably require to 
import considerable feed from the west- 
ern provinces during the winter. 
A. H. Battey. 





SENATE RECESS PLAN FAILS 

Wasurnoton, D. C., July 9.—The agri- 
cultural bloc, led by Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, chairman of the committee on 
agriculture, this week succeeded in de- 
feating a ay An that the Senate take 
a recess for a month or six weeks to 
enable the revenue committees to attend 
exclusively to tariff and taxation. The 
temporary adjournment suggestion bore 
the approval of President Tardtes and 
had the indorsement of Senator Lodge, 
Republican leader, and Senator Under- 
wood, Democratic leader. 

The farm group in the Senate, how- 
ever, insisted that certain pending legis- 
lation, such as the future trading bill, 
several measures pertaining to better loan 
facilities for farmers, and the Norris 
bill to provide $100,000,000 to aid the ex- 
port of surplus farm products, be acted 
upon before a recess is taken. 

Following the defeat of the recess pro- 
fare Senator McCumber, ef North Da- 

ta, succeeded in having the soldier 
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bonus bill made the “unfinished business” 
of the Senate, which means that it re- 
mains the subject matter under consid- 
eration until it is either disposed of or 
recommitted to the finance committee. 
This measure, which would appropriate 
a minimum of $1,500,000,000 and a maxi- 
mum of $5,250,000,000, has been the tar- 
get for criticism all week. Both Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon and Presi- 
dent Harding have urged postponement 
of action on fe notwithstanding that the 
administration is partially committed to 
it. Administration leaders declared that 
its passage at this time would have a 
most serious effect on the finances of the 
country. 
Joun Marrinan. 





CORN MILLING IN BELGIUM 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 9.—A re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
from Samuel H. Cross, commercial at- 
taché at Brussels, says that, although the 
native consumption of corn products for 
human food has decreased since the ar- 
mistice, Belgian corn millers have been 
mainly sustained by the export trade for 
the last two years. Corn is not grown 
in Belgium and the main sources of the 
grain used are Argentina, from which 
103,259 tons were imported in 1920, and 
Roumania, which furnished 11,027 tons 
during the same period. Total Belgian 
corn purchases abroad amounted in 
1920 to 123,175 tons. In the past year 
3,240 tons of corn from the United States 
were sold in Belgium. A considerable 
proportion of Belgian corn imports are 
re-exported. During 1920, out of the 
total export of 43,507 tons, Germany 
aa 9,960, Luxemburg 2,256, and 

olland 28,869. 

Besides the corn meal milled in Bel- 

um, small amounts are also imported. 

uring 1920 Belgium purchased 729 tons 
of corn meal, including 410 from the 
United States, 236 from France, and 53 
from Holland. At the same time Belgian 
exports of corn meal increased from 
11,591 tons in 1919 to 13,648 in 1920. 
Exports in 1913 were 11,555 tons. The 
principal purchasers were Germany, 4,- 
032 tons; France, 1,069; Great Britain, 
3,748; Holland, 3,342. Some sales were 
also made in Czecho-Slovakia and 
through Hamburg. 

Two branches of industry dependent 
on corn are represented in Belgium— 
ordinary corn milling, without any chemi- 
cal transformation of the resulting 
products, and the glucose industry, in 
which the crushed grain is subjected to 
acid or alkaline solutions to extract cer- 
tain components. There are only two im- 
portant corn milling establishments in 
Belgium—the Usines de Stordeur at 
Louvain, having a capacity of 300 tons of 
Plata or 500 tons of mixed or Natal corn 
per day, and the Usines Camille Rypens 
at Boom, about 10 kilometers northwest 
of Malines, with a daily milling capacity 
of 90 tons of Plata, or 125 tons of mixed 
or Natal corn. The glucose industry is 
represented by three small plants, the 
Usines Vermylen at Baesrode (now in 
process of reconstruction), the Usines 
Callebaut, and the Usines Leclercq (both 
situated at Alost) with a milling capacity 
of 10 tons each daily. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





DEATH OF F. C. THOMPSON 

Toronto, Ont., July 12.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Frederick C. Thompson, To- 
ronto, special agent of the Western As- 
surance Co., marine insurance and ocean 
freight broker, and specialist in the flour 
exporting trade, died suddenly of heat 
prostration, in Boston, on Monday after- 
noon. He had recently motored to the 
Atlantic Coast with his family for a 
vacation at a summer resort near Glou- 
cester. He was. 50 years old, and is sur- 
vived by his wife and two young chil- 
dren. He was born in Belfast, Ireland, 
and spent most of his life in Canada. 

A. H. Battey. 





MEMPHIS RIVER TERMINALS 

Nasnvitite, Tenn., July 9.—Memphis 
city officials are pushing plans for new 
municipal river terminals on the Missis- 
sippi River in that city. A lease for 99 
years has been closed with the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad for a site for 
the terminals below the old bridge. 
Agreements have been made with other 
companies for approaches to the ter- 


minals, to which several railroads will 
have access. Engineers will at once be- 
gin surveys for the tracks and other 
acilities. The city has made available 
$500,000 for the improvement. 

Joun Lezrrer. 





STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR 1920 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 9.—The 
Statistical Abstract of the United States 
for 1920, just issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, brings 
up to date the series of statistical tables 
printed annually in that publication. 
This volume includes summary tables 
giving statistics for the United States 
on natural resources, distribution of 
population, education, agriculture, for- 
estry, fisheries, manufactures, mineral 
products, occupations, labor, wages, 
transportation, shipping, foreign com- 
merce, prices, money, banking, insurance, 
and other topics for which reliable fig- 
ures are available. 

The statistics ~~ in this volume are 
in sufficient detail for the purpose of the 
majority of investigators making studies 
that have a statistical basis. For those 
who desire more detailed information the 
notes appended to each table indicate the 
sources where the statistics may be ob- 
tained. The report may be purchased 
for 50c a copy from the district or co- 
operative offices of the bureau or the 
superintendent of documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





BARGE LINE MEETS RATE CUT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 12.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Federal Manager Brent, of the 
government barge line, today wired an 
announcement that, in order to keep the 
St. Louis market in line, he will meet the 
reduction of grain rates announced by 
the Illinois Central Railroad from in- 
terior Illinois to New Orleans, for ex- 
port, by making a rate from St. Louis 
and East St. Louis via the barge line of 
16%4c on grain ———, at Illinois 
Central points in Illinois The effective 
date of this reduction will conform to 
that set by the Illinois Central for its 
reduction, which will be on or after 


Aug. 11. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





SPANISH CROP ESTIMATES 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 9—Commer- 
cial Attaché Charles H. Cunningham re- 
ports to the Department of Commerce 
from Madrid, under date of June 10, 
that official estimates of the 1921 harvest 
in Spain, supplied by the director gen- 
eral of agriculture, are as follows: 
wheat, 136,535,000 bus; barley, 88,875,- 
000; rye, 26,853,690; oats, 32,742,630 bus. 
Inasmuch as the corn crop is not planted 
until April and May, and not harvested 
until September, accurate estimates of 
the 1921 crop of corn cannot be made 
at this time. The average annual crop 
of corn raised in Spain is 26,000,000 bus. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





CHARGES FARMERS’ MONOPOLY 

Inpranapouis, Inv., July 9.—Charles B. 
Riley, secretary of the Indiana Millers’ 
Association and the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, has issued a statement 
in which he asserts that the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., is seeking to estab- 
lish a monopoly of the wheat market. 
Should the $100,000,000 scheme succeed, 
he said consumers will have to pay the 
bill. 

Mr. Riley also pointed to the large 
salaries being paid to the promoters and 
officials of the farmers’ grain: organiza- 
tion. He contended that, as the corpora- 
tion is not organized for profit, either 
the farmer or the consumer is to be 
forced to pay for the expense of the 
complex machinery of the association. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





HEADS FARMERS’ ORGANIZATION 

Cuicaco, Itu., July 9.—W. F. Schilling, 
of Northfield, Minn., has been elected 
president of the Farmers’ Financial Cor- 
poration, the $100,000,000 subsidiary of 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc. 
The corporation will serve as a credit 
reservoir to finance inequalities which 
are now operating to the disadvantage of 

ain growers and other farmers, Mr. 
Schilling said. 


July 13, 1921 
INJUNCTION IS CONFIRMED 


Manitoba Court Upholds Order Restraining 
Royal Commission from Inquiring 
Into Grain Trade 


Toronto, Ont., July 12.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Manitoba court has con- 
firmed the injunction restraining the 
Royal Commission, appointed by the Do- 
minion government, from inquiring into 
the grain trade of the province, on the 
ground that such matters are outside of 
the Dominion’s jurisdiction. The deci- 
sion will have important consequences 
now and later, ot may alter the basis 
of all law regulating the Canadian grain 
trade. The other provinces are vitally 
interested. An appeal is possible. 

A. H. Bamey. 








CANAL NEARING COMPLETION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 7—Considerable 
interest is being manifested by shippers 
of the Mississippi valley in the industrial 
canal at New Orleans, which will be 
opened and placed in operation next Oc- 
tober. This waterway, which will cut the 
distance from New Orleans to the Gulf 
by 50 miles, will enable ships to enter 
and leave the port regardless of tides or 
other factors which now cause delays of 
more or less frequency, and is expected 
to be a big factor in increasing the com- 
merce of the port of New Orleans. 

The canal, which is said to be one of 
the greatest aneeering feats of its kind 
ever accomplished, runs from the Mis- 
sissippi River to a point two miles be- 
low the city, five and one half miles north 
to Lake Pontchartrain, then east into 
Lake Borgne and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The lock at the Mississippi end will ac- 
commodate a ship 74 feet wide, 700 feet 
long, and drawing 30 feet at extreme 
low water. 

The project of constructing this canal 
has been under consideration in New Or- 
leans for a number of years, but it was 
not until the government, during the re- 
cent war, saw the need of such a water- 
way that actual construction began. New 
Orleans business interests say that there 
can be no doubt of the great benefit 
which will be derived from the canal. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





INCREASED GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 9.—Officials of 
railroads operating east from St. Louis 
report a = decrease in the past week 
in the number of idle cars and a small 
increase in the movement of grain. A 
free movement of wheat from the farms 
is expected, following the completion of 
harvest. No great amount of grain ton- 
nage is expected from western points, 
however, as the bulk of this grain is 
shipped by way of the Great Lakes. 
Railroads operating south from _ St. 
Louis are keeping up their total tonnage 
through the heavy shipments of wheat 
for export. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





OCEAN RATES . 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, July 12, in cents per 100 lbs: 

-—————_ From ———_,, 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 


To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... BEB. cece cece sees seer 
Amsterdam* ... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Antwerp*® ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Belfast ........ DED cece BOD ccce cose 
Bremen ....... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Bristol ........ 0 ee mere a 
COPPER .ncccccs BOE coves wsee sees ¢ 
Bergen ........ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Christiania .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Copenhagen ... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
aa 30.00 .... 30.00 .... 
TIO osc sowed 30.00 30.00 
Dundee ........ DE” A5c0 ceed eed, ode 
Glasgow ....... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 .... 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Hamburg* ..... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Bordeaux ...... Sees. Cake CASS 2900 
Havre ......... 30.00 .... 

Marseilles ..... 40.00 .... 
Helsingfors .... 40.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples.. 50.00 

 SPrerreriry 0.00 
EATER cccccscecs Se -ebd “Meee wih W pee 
Liverpool ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
London ........ 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Londonderry .. 30.00 .... 30.00 .... .... 
Manchester .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 .... 
Newcastle ..... MED 2.928 0066-6008 000 
Rotterdam ..... ee 
Gibraltar ...... 65.00 .... 

COUREEEOOR «i GED Q06cs ces wece cece 
Danzig ........ 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 
Pireus .......-. BEOS cece coed ceeo 


St. John’s, N. F. 76.00 .... .... 
*July clearance 2%c less. 
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The flour market the last week or 
two has taken on the semblance of activ- 
ity, that is, in comparison with the ex- 
treme dullness and indecision on the part 
of buyers during the last few months. 
Some fair-sized bookings were reported 
during the week. Several lots of 5,000 
bbls or more were sold by Minneapolis 
mills, and total bookings undoubtedly ex- 
ceeded the output locally. This is some- 
thing that has not happened for a long 
time. 

Of course flour stocks are light, and 
buyers. doubtless were impressed with 
market reports of crop damage, with the 
possibility always before them of a sharp 
advance, Prices did strengthen a little, 
and this was a factor in bringing buyers 
into line. 

There is still a scattered inquiry for 
export, with occasional small bookings of 
patents and clears, the United Kingdom 
taking the former and the Continent the 
latter. In the absence of offerings of 
clears, exporters are now said to be buy- 
ing red dog wherever obtainable. 

For the week, prices are 80c@$1.60 
higher. Short family patents are quot- 
ed at $9.80@9.90 bbl, standard patent 
$9.20@9.65, second patent $8.90@9.40, in 
98-lb cottons; fancy clear $7.35, first 
clear $5.75@6.25, second clear $4.25@ 
4.50, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Sentiment as to millfeed is bullish. 
Prices reached new low levels this last 
week, but reacted yesterday. Millers 
claim that demand is brisk, and that they 
are oversold for near-by shipment. They 
will not entertain bids for shipment be- 
yond 30 days. One city, mill today re- 
fused a bid of $12.50 ton, Minneapolis, on 
a round lot of bran, and is holding its 
quotations firm at $13. 

Indications point to the existence of a 
substantial short interest in the Minne- 
apolis market, estimated at anywhere 
from 10,000 to 15,000 tons. 

Today’s advices are that extreme heat 
is damaging corn in Iowa and in central 
states territory. Should such prove to 
be the case, substantial advances in mill- 
feed may be looked for. Some of the 
larger jobbers are inquiring for big lots 
of feed for shipment between now and 
December, but mills are unwilling to en- 
tertain such offers. 

Red dog is extremely scarce, and buy- 
ers are inquiring for flour middlings as 
a substitute. Offerings of the latter are 
also limited. 

Millers quote bran at $13@13.50, stand- 
ard middlings $13, flour middlings $20@ 
23, red dog $26@28, rye middlings $11, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Some 
jobbers quote bran as low as $12.50, 
while others ask $13.50@14. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Cee WOE Vv cvccesccesctee 194,545 35 
ME WOE 6s dc evciv Pewee 202,700 37 
SORE BED cccvcrcecesvtivs 242,405 44 
BWO POG BM os cccwecivecs 234,835 43 
Three years ago ......... 280,495 53 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis. mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation July 12: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

ow Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills, 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. . capacity forweek tivity 

T9BLS.. 00s 46 283,800 108,010 34 

1920°...... 46 283,800 81,740 21 

| ot) Ae 62 375,690 177,620 47 

1920T....-. 62 375,690 133,665 35 

*Week ending July 9. tWeek ending 
July 2, 


DURUM FLOUR 


The only bright spot in durum flour 
trade is that the export demand is hold- 


and fairly active. Montana winter is 
quoted at 23@30c over July; Kansas, 10 
@25ce over; Nebraska, 2@5c_ over. 
Durum wheat in fair milling demand. 
No. 2 amber sold at 10@20c over July. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 

The good export demand for oil cake 
continues to feature the market on lin- 
seed products. Prices have advanced 
again, and today are $2@2.50 ton higher 
than a week ago. Oil cake is quoted 
around $42 ton, New York. Importers 
in Holland, Scandinavian countries and 
Great Britain were in the market for 
good supplies. According to reports, 
pasturage in these countries has been 
greatly affected by hot weather, and 
feeders, consequently, are using greater 
quantities of oil cake. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
is very quiet, and few inquiries are being 
received by mills. Jobbers report a 
slight improvement the past week in 
the mixed car trade in the central states, 
but demand for straight cars is dull. 
Mills quote oil meal at $34.50 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


NEW FEED MILL AT WABASHA 


The R. E. Jones Co., at Wabasha, 
Minn., placed in operation last month 
what is perhaps one of the biggest feed 
grinding establishments in the Northwest. 
The mill building proper contains three 





Feed Mill and Elevator of the R. E. Jones Co., at Wabasha, Minn. 


ing up well. A number of mills report 
fairly good sales, mainly to Baltic and 
Scandinavian countries. Domestic de- 
mand is very quiet. After the spurt a 
week ago, when mills enjoyed pretty fair 
sales, business dropped off, buyers ap- 
parently having their temporary needs 
filled. Business at present consists only 
of an occasional sale to some buyer who 
is in immediate need of flour, 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $7.10@ 
7.50, jute; medium semolina, $6.90@7.30; 
No. 3 semolina, $6.75@6.85; durum flour, 
$6@6.10; clear, $4.50@4.85. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Since the big break of 9c in wheat of 
Tuesday, a week ago, the market has 
been much stronger, and prices have ad- 
vanced 1914,@2414,c on cash wheat, 144,c 
on July and 114%c on September. Of 
course the northwestern crop news is the 
main factor in advances or declines at 
present. The past few days, reports of 
rust in scattered sections of North Da- 
kota and the intense heat have affected 
the market. This, coupled with a much 
more active cash demand, has caused 
prices to advance nearly daily. The local 
cash market showed considerable im- 
provement the past week. Local and in- 
terior mills found flour trade much bet- 
ter, and some competition developed be- 
tween them, as all wanted choice milling 
wheat. Premiums, consequently, are 
much stronger, and today mills paid 
around 65@68c over July for Montana 
spring. Western North Dakota sold at 
35@60c over, and eastern North Dakota 
at 20@40c over. Winter wheat steady 








distinct units: one for hog, horse, dairy 
and calf feeds; one for poultry feeds, 
and one for chop and fine ground grains. 

The hog, horse, dairy and calf feed 
unit is equipped with 32-inch Monarch 
attrition mills and special large round 
reels .with 52-inch diameter cylinders, 
and the mixing department with Gaunt 
feeders and special Monarch mixers. The 
poultry feed unit for grinding and mix- 
ing the different poultry feeds is 
equipped with two stands of 9x24-inch 
roller mills, Monarch graders and polish- 
ers, together with a full line of Gaunt 
feeders and special Monarch poultry 
feed mixers. The crimping of oats and 
barley is handled on a 24-inch roller mill 
with a complete tempering system. Mon- 
arch special aspirators are used through- 
out the plant in handling the finer ma- 
terials. All grains are prepared for the 
plant in the terminal house of the com- 
pany adjoining, where a full line of 
cleaning machinery for this purpose has 
been installed. 

The mill building is about 120 feet 
long by 60 feet wide, five stories high, 
and with the present equipment has a 
capacity of about 300 tons daily. The 
iron clad elevator in connection has a 
capacity of approximately 100,000 bus. 

Across the street is a handsome one- 
story brick office building, the genera 
headquarters of the company. ; 

The R. E. Jones Co. is an old estab- 
lished firm, and owns and operates a line 
of country elevators throughout southern 
Minnesota and also on the Wisconsin side 
of the Mississippi River. Of the com- 
pany, R. E. Jones is president, and J. 
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G. Dill secretary and treasurer. C. S. 
Sheffield, formerly manager of the Twin 
City Trading Co, Minneapolis, is in 
charge of the mill. Mr. Sheffield has had 
wide experience and will make a success 
of the business. The planning of the 
mill and the installation of machinery 
were done under the supervision of C. 
A. Weaver, northwestern representative 
of the Sprout-Waldron Co. 

The company’s products are marketed 
under the brand name “Wabasha Feeds 
(“A” Bear),” with the representation of 
a bear. Special attention is paid to 
mixed car business. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, July 
9, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,678 1,124 649 538 
Duluth ....... 468 613 128 3 
Totals ...... 2,146 1,737 777 541 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to July 9, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Minneapolis .. 64,472 101,868 101,060 71,893 
Duluth ....... 41,227 19,354 90,032 17,042 
Totals cece 105,699 121,222 191,092 88,935 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on July 9, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolfs ... 1,933 2,787 1,235 139 
ee 852 1,168 324 5 
Totals ...... 2,785 3,895 1,559 144 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was steady 
to a little stronger, and prices show a 
slight advance for the week. Demand 
was fairly active, but no special feature 
to the market. Cash corn was stronger, 
compared with the futures. Demand 
from feeders and grinders was quite 
good, and on a few days there was some 
export buying for shipment via Duluth. 
Closing prices, July 11:°No. 3 yellow, 47 
@48c bu; No. 3 mixed, 46@47c. 

No. special activity in oats. Demand 
for choice was fair, with shippers and 
feeders paying around 1, @Ic under Sep- 
tember for No. 3 white. Elevators paid 
about 1c under September, and were fair 
buyers. No. 3 white closed at 324%,@ 
3254c bu; No. 4 white, 301%,@31%c. 

Rye was in brisk milling demand last 
week, and premiums ranged around 3@5c 
over July. This week milling demand 
slowed up, and prices were 1@2c lower. 
No. 2 closed at $1.10%,@1.12%, bu. 

Barley was featureless. Demand was 
sufficient to absorb the heavier offerings, 
but no snap to the buying. Closing range, 
45@59c bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.63; 
three-day, $3.621, ; 60-day, $3.58. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31.70. 


SWITCHING CHARGE HEARING 


A special representative of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, together 
with a representative of the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
is receiving testimony in Minneapolis 
relative to switching charges, following 
a request by the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
road for permission to advance _ its 
charges to more than double what they 
are at present. This road, on account 
of its superior terminal facilities here, 
does proportionately more switching than 
most of the other roads, and claims that 
at its present switching charge it is los- 
ing approximately $40,000 a month. 


DO NOT WANT GRADES LOWERED 


J. C. Wyman, acting president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Commission Mer- 
chants’ Association, last week sent the 
following telegram protesting against the 
passage of the Steenerson bill, to G. M. 
Haugen, chairman of the House com- 
mittee on agriculture, at Washington: 

“The Minneapolis Grain Commission 
Merchants’ Association, consisting of 47 
firms who represent the farmers’ co- 
operative elevator companies of the 
Northwest in this market, by a unani- 
mous resolution protest against any low- 
ering in the standards of the present 


(Continued on page 182.) 
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This week brought somewhat greater 
activity in new crop flour, which at cur- 
rent quotations is offered 40@50c under 
old crop basis; but the volume of trad- 
ing is still confined principally to old 
crop. The improvement in general con- 
ditions and the increased buying of the 
past three weeks appear to have been 
maintained this week, with even healthier 
sentiment for what the future holds in 
store. Few, if any, of the local millers 
express anything but satisfaction with 
present conditions. Accompanying a 
general, healthy domestic business, is a 
reawakening of export trade, especially 
in the higher grades of flour, that is 
gratifying in view of the quiet that has 
existed up to now in export channels. 

Orders booked are usually for prompt 
shipment, but there is a disposition late- 
ly on the part of buyers to take deferred 
shipment. Shipping instructions on old 
bookings are crowding several mills, and 
a number are now booked ahead well into 
August. 

Bakers and jobbers are regular buyers, 
but the former lean more to old flour 
and show less interest in new crop de- 
livery. 

Export trade is improving, and south- 
western mills have succeeded in working 
up a nice trade in straight grade flour. 
Some sales of patent were also reported 
worked to England and Scotland. Hol- 
land is strongly in the market for clears. 
First and second clears continue scarce 
and rather firm in price. 

Quotations are 60@70c under last 
week’s figures. Nominal quotations on 
old wheat flour: hard winter wheat short 

atent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 

.90@7.35; 95 per. cent, $6.55@7.15; 
straight grade, $6.45@6.70. Of the lower 
grades, first clear is quoted at $5.50@ 
6.25, second clear at $4.50@5.50 and low 
grade at $3@4. New wheat flour is nomi- 
nally about 50c under these figures. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for bran and other millfeed 
is somewhat better, but still limited. 
Prices are about $1 under last week, but 
feed men feel that the bottom has been 
reached and the market due for an up- 
turn. That this opinion is gradually be- 
ing accepted by buyers is reflected by a 
slightly better demand this week. There 
is a good speculative demand for feed 
for deferred shipment, but jobbers are 
inclined to reject any but immediate 
shipment orders at present abnormally 
low prices. Bran is quoted at $10@11 
ton, brown shorts at $11@12, and gray 
shorts at $13@14. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
THIS WOON ceccccscccccccer 82,400 72 
LeiMt WOK .cccccccccssccce 82,000 72 
BED cosccecccccececes 57,500 59 
Two years ABO .......eeeee 19,000 23 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 450,330 273,858 60 
Last week ...... 446,730 381,836 74 
Year ago ....... 446,970 157,844 35 
Two years ago... 426,970 99,834 23 
mills 


Export shipments by reporting 
were 13,324 Bis this week, 20,219 last 


week, 2,085 a year ago, and 1,600 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 19 reported do- 
mestic business good, 20 fair and 17 slow. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 72c, via New York 801,¢; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 70%,c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 73c, via New 
York 80c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 88c, via New York 85c; 
Abo and Helsingfors, via. New Orleans 
93c, via New York 951,.c. 


BIG DEMAND FOR SALESMEN 


There is an unusual demand for flour 
salesmen to represent southwestern mills 
in all territories, and 50 good men could 
find desirable positions with mills in this 
field. Salaries range from $175 to $200 
per month for men to cover small, local 
territories, up to several thousand dol- 
lars per year for those competent to take 
territorial charge with salesmen under 
them. 

This office will be glad to hear from 
salesmen seeking new connections, but in 
every instance full particulars covering 
business history and references should be 
incorporated in the first letter. 


POTTS FLOUR CO, 


Frank V. Potts, a number of years ago 
conhected with the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, and later in the 
flour and feed business at Springfield, 
Mo., arrived in Kansas City this week for 
a permanent residence, and will enter 
the flour trade under style of the Potts 
Flour Co., with an office in the New 
England Building. For some years Mr. 
Potts has resided at St. Louis, and has 
not been connected with the flour trade. 
Here he will represent certain Kansas 
mills in the local trade, and will also 
endeavor to develop outside business on 
Kansas flours. ~ 


H. F. HEMPERLY INTO BROKERAGE 


H. F, Hemperly, for two years past 
in charge of the laboratory of the Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., discontinued that 
connection this week to enter the flour 
trade on his own account. Previous to 
coming with the Hoyland company, Mr. 
Hemperly was employed in laboratory 
work by the Campbell system and by the 
General Baking Co., and is regarded as 
an especially good judge of flours and 
their baking qualities. fie plans to rep- 
resent several southwestern mills on bro- 
kerage. Office space has been taken in 
the New England Building. 


NOTES 


William Eisenmayer, of the Eisenmay- 
er Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., was in 
Kansas City this week. 

H. W. McKee, assistant sales manager 
Williamson Milling Co. Clay Center, 
Kansas, visited Kansas City this week. 

Joseph H. Ismert, who represents the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., this city, in 
the Virginias, is spending a part of his 
vacation in Kansas City this week. 

All the branch managers of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
were here Wednesday for their regular 
yearly conference at the home office. 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, who, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Cain, has been on a 
two months’ tour of Europe, sailed for 
home today. 

W. G. Dilts, of Dilts & Morgan, who 
continued on an eastern trip calling on 
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his company’s milling wheat trade fol- 
lowing the Chicago convention, will re- 
turn tomorrow. 

The Kansas City Milling Co., of Con- 
cordia, capital at $500,000, to take 
over the property of the Kaull Milling 
Co., Kansas City, last week, has been 
granted a state charter in Kansas. 


Frank O. Jones, former sales manager 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was here Saturday on his way to Cuba. 
Following his return in about a fort- 
night, Mr Jones will announce his new 
milling connection. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, closed a contract this week with 
the Burrell Engineering & Construction 
Co., Kansas City, for the immediate con- 
struction of a 60,000-bu concrete line ele- 
vator at Nunn, Colo. 

M. J. McGarry, of Minneapolis, has 
been employed the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, this city, to represent 
that company in Iowa and Wisconsin, 
and C, H. Culbertson, of Ironton, Ohio, 
has been appointed to represent it in 
Virginia, Maryland and Delaware. 

The average rainfall in the eastern 
third of the state of Kansas in June was 
6.30 inches; the middle division, 4.99; the 
western division, 3.70; for the entire 
state, 5.10, which is .81 inch above nor- 
mal and the most moisture that has fall- 
en in Kansas in any month since June, 
1916. 

The Hutchinson Board of Trade has 
been directed by R. J. oe attorney 
general of Kansas, to discontinue the 
practice of compelling members to post 
“to arrive” bids and maintain a margin 
of 1c bu on such bids, as the practice is 
a violation of the antitrust laws of the 
state. 

The Kansas City office of the Wolf Co. 
sold this week one 9x30-in 3 pair high 
corn roll to the Brooks Wholesale Co., 
flour, Fort Scott, Kansas. James L. Tip- 
ton, southwestern sales manager at Kan- 
sas City for the Wolf Co., returned Sat- 
urday from a business trip through Ne- 
braska. 


Financial assistance for the Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler Grain Co., of Fremont, 
Neb., to aid it in moving this year’s crop, 
was denied at a conference of Omaha 
and Chicago bankers held Thursday in 
Omaha. e company operates 190 ele- 
vators in Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas and 
South Dakota. 


By supplement $8 to tariff G. F. O. 
37-J, in effect since July 5, the Burling- 
ton Railroad publishes proportional rates 
to Galveston and Texas City as follows: 
from Kansas City, 38c; Omaha, 39c; 
Sioux City, 52.5c; Sioux Falls, 60c. 
Transit at Kansas City will be available 
under these rates. 

C. L, Finch and F. G. Smith, of gen- 
eral field headquarters, Federal Grain 
Supervision, Chicago, spent Tuesday at 
the local office of the federal inspection 
department, leaving that evening for 
Fort Worth and Galveston, Texas, on 
grain inspection matters, in company with 
E. L. Morris, division supervisor of the 
Kansas City office. 

Phil M. Patterson, formerly in charge 
of the joint laboratory operated by the 
mills at Hutchinson, but more recently 
living at Wichita, Kansas, has been en- 
gaged by the Sawyer Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, to take charge of its laboratory. 
Mr. Patterson will, in addition to super- 
vising the laboratory, have general charge 
of the production end of the Sawyer 
company’s business. 


C. I. McKee, for two years manager of 
the Amarillo, Texas, branch of the Red 
Star Products Co., a subsidiary of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
signed to go to El Paso, Texas, where he 
will enter the flour and feed trade on 
his own account. Mr. McKee proposes 
to warehouse flour and sell in carload 
and less than carload lots at El Paso and 
surrounding territory. 


Eugene F. Lawler, for nine years rep- 
resentative of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. in New England territory, will after 
July 20 be in charge of the Boston dis- 
trict-sales office of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas. He will 
have charge of territory including all of 
New England as well as New York state, 
with the exception of Greater New York. 


Charles W. Lonsdale, president Si- 
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monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., this 
city, returned home Tuesday from a_six 
weeks’ vacation in the East. While in 
Washington, Mr. Lonsdale Fad impor- 
tant testimony against the Tincher-Cap- 
per bill before the Senate committee on 
agriculture. Mr. Lonsdale, in company 
with Leslie F. Gates, of Chicago, left 
Saturday for Washington, to be present 
at hearings affecting grain legislation. 

T. J. Hedrick, of Kansas City, state 
grain and warehouse commissioner of 
Missouri, held a conference with Repub- 
lican legislators at Jefferson City, 
Wednesday, at which it was agreed that 
a bill be drawn to take care of the pri- 
vate inspection fund in the control of 
the commissioner, which totals about 
$75,000 every two‘years. Under the ad- 
ministration of James T. Bradshaw, for- 
mer commissioner, the private inspection 
fund was kept apart from the regular 
inspection fund, providing the grounds 
on which Mr. Bradshaw was removed 
from office. Mr. Hedrick desires the fund 
turned in direct to the state treasury, as 
the regular fees now are. 


OKLAHOMA 


C. F. Prouty, secretary Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association, has issued a 
circular warning members against quick 
transportation of damp wheat, and ad- 
vising them to look to quality rather than 
to quick business which might react 
against them. 

Dilts & Morgan, grain merchants, Kan- 
sas City, have opened an Oklahoma City 
office, with private wire, in charge of 
Dewey Hunter as manager. 

The Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. is putting a new foundation un- 
der its elevator. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at King- 
fisher is disposing of its midget mill, and 
will install a full system of 150-bbl ca- 
pacity. A. R. Smith is manager. 

A permit granted by the state issues 
commission to the National Flour Manu- 
facturers to sell flour in Oklahoma has 
been canceled by the commission because 
the concern failed to make the necessary 
annual report. . 

Bakers of this territory report an un- 
usually large number of unemployed 
journeymen, enly a few of whom can be 
given work. A majority came into Okla- 
homa City from small towns where bak- 
ers, to a large extent, are cutting ex- 
penses. 








NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., July 9.—Local sales of 
flour for prompt shipment have been ex- 
cellent in the last week. Reports from 
some of the out-state millers are not so 
favorable as those from millers in 
Omaha. The former say that the gradu- 
ally declining wheat market is caus- 
ing domestic trade to hold off buying 
and to take only enough flour for imme- 
diate needs. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
SO WOE. cad srecevecesaee 21,236 88 
BE TEE. aectenn vadcnacee 17,000 70 
EE ME tae bebe uhatens eae 5,659 23 
TWO PORTO EGO oi cccccscccs 10,051 41 


NOTES 


Considerable new Nebraska wheat has 
arrived in the Omaha market this week. 
Virtually all of it has graded No. 1, and 
has been of excellent milling quality. 
Some old wheat has come in, and local 
mills have taken this at a considerable 
premium. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the United Elevators Co., with head- 
quarters at Topeka, Kansas, was pre- 
ceded by a dinner given by A. H. Ben- 
nett, the president, at the Elks’ Club in 
that city, Saturday evening, July 2, in 
honor of the. attending stockholders. 
This company was organized in 1919 and 
operates a line of country elevators in 
the heart of the Kansas wheat belt. 

Leicn Leste. 





ILLINOIS THRESHING RATES 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 9.—It is under- 
stood that threshermen in that section of 
Illinois extending east and south from 
St. Louis have agreed upon a rate of 
8c per bu for handling the 1921 wheat 
crop. W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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Flour is being bought with -greater 
freedom than for months past and, while 
prices have moved irregularly, there is a 
better feeling in the trade. Local mill- 
ers have secured more orders from dis- 
tributors who cater largely to both the 
interior and city trade and have been 
in the market for wheat on a liberal 
scale. Interior distributors have evi- 
dently run out of supplies, and have 
bought car lots to a greater extent than 
usual at this season, showing the neces- 
sity of having flour on hand. The big 
local consumers and distributors have 
taken less flour than the outside buyers. 

Price movements were irregular, with 
a decline of 40@50c bbl early in the 
week and an advance of 25c at the last. 
Millers who tried to follow the changes 
in wheat prices were kept very busy 
marking their quotations up and down. 
Winter wheat millers have offered flour 
more freely at a cut of around 50c bbl. 
Old flour is -held at 75@80c above the 
new for both hard and soft wheat pat- 
ents. Spring wheat millers appear to be 
doing nothing in the way of selling new 
flours for future shipment. 

Exporters were after low grades, but 
business was limited, due to small offer- 
ings. Prices quoted by the various in- 
terests are covering a fairly good range, 
and were millers in a position to offer 
flour for prompt shipment, it is said that 
a larger business could easily be closed. 

Rye flour is not moving to any extent, 
because of limited offerings, buyers want- 
ing immediate shipment, which is impos- 
sible, because few millers have any stock 
of rye or flour on hand. This situation 
is expected to improve from now on, as 
new rye will soon be in the market in 
fair volume and will go into consump- 
tion at once, beeause of the scarcity of 
old grain. Medium rye is wanted for the 
foreign trade, and sells better than the 
others. 

Millfeed prices have declined $1 ton, 
with trade slow, the drop in prices being 
no encouragement to buyers. The burn- 
ing up of pastures in some sections is 
expected to help the feed trade later, but 
at present there appears to be too much 
green stuff around and toa little money. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 40,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WES ccsvccccvesccvocs 29,000 72 
Lest Week .cccscccccasccee 26,000 65 
Wee GH van a400 Se bacesee 20,500 70 
TWO FEOSS GOD cceccavccece 21,500 78 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Germany has bought wheat and rye 
freely on the basis of three months’ cred- 
it guaranteed by the German govern- 
ment, which so far has met its bills 
promptly. It is said that Germany will 
take grain so long as satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made for financing. 

Paris cables say that in numerous 
places in France the stocks of native 
wheat are almost exhausted. It is pro- 
posed to put a duty equal to about 30c 
bu on imports. Average consumption of 
wheat in France has been reduced to 210 
kilos. The crop is estimated at 258,000,- 
000 bus, and about 65,000,000 will have 
to be imported. 

Cables tell of drouth in England which 
has been on since the middle of January, 
and prayers for relief are being offered 
in many churches. Heavy rains have oc- 
curred in northern Scotland within the 
last few days. 


Exporters were large buyers of wheat 
on the declines early in the week. On 
Wednesday and Thursday aggregate pur- 
chases were 3,500,000 bus, for which fu- 
tures were given up here. A large part 
of the wheat was at the Gulf. Belgium 
bought 250,000 bus Argentine wheat, 
which was evidently due to favorable 
credits granted there, as the wheat was 
26c bu above Gulf prices. 

Trading in contract wheat for August 
delivery started on July 8. It is unusual 
for business to be conducted in August 
delivery, and the move is due to cash 
interests who expect to get a delivery 
of the cash grain for export and milling. 

Investigations by the Chicago Board 
of Trade directors into the trading in 
May wheat were made by a special com- 
mittee. They found that New York ex- 
porters bought the wheat at around $1.25 
against export sales, insisted upon a 
delivery of the cash grain to enable them 
to fill their export sales and commit- 
ments, and paid for 1,100,000 bus cash 
wheat at the end of May, all but a small 
quantity of which has been exported. 
There was no manipulation of any kind 
though the price went out at $1.87. 

Committees having in charge the re- 
vision of the rules of the Chicago Board 
of Trade with a view to eliminating fea- 
tures objected to by the legislators at 
Springfield; and by congressmen and 
senators at Washington, have not com- 
pleted their work. It is proposed to 
consult with Julius H. Barnes, former 
wheat director, with the officials of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, and 
with officers of other associations, in 
formulating the new rules. This will 
take some time, and they may not be in 
shape for submission to a vote of the as- 
sociation before Aug. 15. 

The Armour interests have been bear- 
ish on wheat and bullish on corn. Their 
purchases of wheat in the country were 
large, and were hedged by sales of July. 
They are said to control the bulk of the 
stocks of corn here, which are over 11,- 
000,000 bus. July corn at one time dur- 
ing the week was lc over September, 
which called out heavy sales, and it de- 
clined to a small discount. While the 
East reported a fair business in cash 
corn for export, which aggregated around 
1,000,000 bus per week, there was little 
reported by Chicago houses, although 
they did a fair business. Corn was of- 
fered at one time at 114¢ over Chicago 
July, cif. Buffalo, and Duluth inter- 
ests were credited with selling at Ic 
over July. Bids of 814c over July, ci.f., 
Montreal, were made, but a blockade of 
that port, owing to recent heavy 4 
ments, prevented business on a large scale. 

Corn and oats are selling in the coun- 
try at less than Ic Ib, which is regarded 
by careful traders as too low to admit 
of more than a profit of a few cents in 
selling futures, which is too small for 
the large operators to bother with, and 
they are giving more attention to wheat. 
Elevator people were active buyers of 
July and sellers of September oats, wid- 
ening the spread to 21,c bu. Deliveries 
on July oats were heavy, and were taken 
back by the same people who put them 
out, while scattered holders of July con- 
tracts liquidated freely. 

Wheat prices were on the decline early 
in the week, buying support being poor 
and selling pressure aggressive, with a 
strong bearish sentiment and a decline 
to new low levels of the season for Sep- 
tember and December. Hedging pres- 
sure was of liberal volume, and caused 
liquidation and stop loss selling. The 
leading cash interests were the largest 
buyers of cash wheat, most of which was 
hedged by sales of futures.. Crop dam- 
age in the Northwest and disappointing 
yields in the winter wheat country were 
ignored for two days, and the - market 


became heavily oversold. After the good 
rains in the Northwest and the reports 
of lower temperatures there, buying sup- 
port developed and prices advanced, de- 
spite the bearish news and sentiment. 

Local millers were in the cash market 
picking up soft winter wheat, and pre- 
miums dropped to July price to lc over 
for No. 1 and No. 2 red winter, while 
hard winters were taken by eastern mill- 
ers at as low as 3c over the July, while 
early in the week they paid 10c over. 
They have sold more flour, and were 
anxious to secure the cash grain. 

July wheat at one time was a slight 
discount under September, and later sold 
at a premium. Increasing interest is no- 
ticeable in trading in December wheat 
and corn, and the entire grain trade is 
disposed to get into the December deliv- 
ery on a larger scale. 

The Chicago Board of Trade will have 
an exhibit at the Pageant Progress to be 
held at the Chicago Municipal Pier, July 
30 to Aug. 15. All phases of grain mar- 
keting, including scientific testing, grad- 
ing and weighing of grain, will be ex- 
hibited. A miniature trading pit will be 
shown. Prize grain at the International 
Grain and Hay Show, for which the 
Board of Trade awards $10,000 annually, 
will also be exhibited. 

Cash corn in the sample market was at 
2@2y,c discount under July for No. 2 
grades early in the week, and 4%@lc 
under later. It is the first time in recent 
years that cash corn has sold at a dis- 
count under July or of any future dur- 
ing the current delivery. It was 1@1i%c 
holow an actual delivery basis at one 
time. 

Deliveries on July contract from July 
1 to 9, inclusive, were: corn, 4,307,000 
bus; oats, 3,896,000. 

The Armour Grain Co. sold 2,250,000 
bus cash corn for export during the 
week, mostly to Montreal, the closing 
price being 10%4c over July, c.i.f., that 
port. Lake rates are 8%c bu. It is 
claimed that the sale was equal to 114c 
over Chicago July, track here. 

Seaboard exporters have chartered 
boats for over 2,000,000 bus wheat, Chi- 
cago to eastern lake ports, loading the 
last week in July and the first part of 
August. This is to move wheat that is 
expected to be taken on July delivery. 

Export sales of wheat for the week; 
as reflected by purchases of July by sea- 
board houses, were around 5,000,000 bus, 
mostly to go out via the Gulf. 

A leader in the commission trade says 
that, should the Capper-Tincher bill pass 
the United States Senate, giving the 
co-operatives the right to rebate profits, 
it will necessitate abrogating the com- 
mission rule, putting all on the go-as- 
you-please basis, where those who can do 
business cheapest will get the most con- 
signments. 

NOTES 

Memberships on the Board of Trade 
have recently been offered at $8,500, net, 
to the buyer. 

The American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry has arranged to hold its 
annual convention at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Sept. 20-23. Many bakers are 
expected to attend from all parts of 
the country, and the railroads have 
granted a special rate of a fare and one 
half for the round trip. 


H. C. *Rinker is now representing the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., in 
Chicago territory, with offices at 507 
Hearst Building. . Mr. Rinker is vice 
president of the Chicago Flour Club. He 
was for a number of years with the 
Quaker Oats Co., and until recently has 
been in the flour department of the Mc- 
Neil & Higgins Co., Chicago. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxeer, Wis., July 9—Flour trade 
showed a little improvement this week, 
but jobbers, bakers and other buyers 
are taking no more than absolutely neces- 
sary to cover bare necessities. Appear- 
ances are that, because of light buying 
of recent months, stocks are probably the 
smallest in many years, making a situa- 
tion ripe for healthy buying as soon as 
the trade feels that prices Gave reached 
either the bottom or a stable level. At 
the close of the week, prices were 20@ 
35c¢ bbl lower. 

A little better call for fa atent 
was noted, although penne in- 
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significant. Business was in mixed cars 
with feed, and individual orders still are 
very small. There was more disposition 
on the part of buyers to go a bit for- 
ward, but sales for deferred delivery 
formed a small part of the business. 
Family trade is much restricted, due 
mainly to unemployment and the ex- 
treme heat. Choice city brands were 
quoted at $8.75@9.10, standard patent at 
$8.35@8.60, and straights at $7.65@8.55, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flour enjoyed a fair call, as ex- 
porters are bidding freely for the small 
supply. Low grade clears were in best 
request, though there was a liberal in- 
quiry for fancy. While there has not 
been any accumulation, still the decline 
in export demand in the last week or two 
made it possible to meet the renewed call. 
In a general way, local mills are either 
sold up or oversold on low grade clears, 
as production has been limited for a long 
time. The clarification of the Anglo- 
Irish political situation is expected to 
open the way for a much better trade 
with the British Isles in the near future. 
Prices of clear flour were 15@30c bbl 
lower, with low grade largely nominal. 
First clear was quoted at $6@7.20, and 
second clear at $4.50@5, in 98-lb cottons. 

Milwaukee jobbers express disappoint- 
ment over the consumption of Kansas 
patent by the bakery trade, which is 
passing through a torrid spell which has 
curtailed bread demand to an unusual 
extent. A fair amount of business is be- 
ing done, but volume is wre | New 
crop offers, while by no means free, are 
exciting little interest, although, broadly 
speaking, current offers of new are at a 
reduced level. New can be purchased at 
$1 bbl under old. The latter is preferred, 
since buying remains limited to current 
needs and buyers still lack courage to go 
beyond consumptive requirements be- 
cause of uncertainties in the price situa- 
tion. Fancy Kansas patent was quoted 
at $8@8.50 for old, and $7@7.50 for new 
crop, and standard at $7.50@7.80, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Business in rye flour remains spas- 
modic, the volume being restricted to 
close limits. This week’s trade was light- 
er than last, and production was corre- 
spondingly smaller. Milwaukee mills 
this week made 1,182 bbls, against 1,986 
last week, and 600 two weeks ago. Out- 
put is limited not alone by lack of busi- 
ness, but very little milling rye of the 
quality desired by local manufacturers is 
coming to market. Low grades show an 
advance of 10@25c bbl, while fancier 
qualities are about unchanged, but 
strong. Pure white was quoted at $7.60 
@7.80, straight at $6.60@7.15, and dark 
at $5@6.45, in 98-lb cottons. 

Prices on corn goods are largely nomi- 
nal, for business is transacted principal- 
ly on the basis of price, and bids gen- 
erally are so low that mills would be los- 
ing heavily by acceptance. Export de- 
mand is fair, and responsible for sus- 
taining the small volume of sales. Corn 
flour is very dull. White corn meal is in 
fair request, and corn grits are being 
taken more readily, but business is not of 
any consequence. Prices are nominally 
10¢c lower. Corn flour was quoted at 
$1.80, corn meal at $1.75, and corn grits 
at $1.70, in 100-Ib cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per 4 


Last week ......+- 24,000 7,651 
Last week .....++. 24,000 6,498 27 
Last year .....s+66 24,000 6,000 25 
Two years ago..... 18,000 9,500 63 
Three years ago.... 18,000  ..... oe 
Four years ago.... 12,000 11,000 92 
Five years ago..... 24,600 2,600 10 
MILLFEED 
The East has provided the bulk of the 


demand for millfeed during the past 
week or two, as an extreme dry spell has 
existed and there have been hurry calls 
for quick shipment, but in very small 
lots. Western and middle western trade 
slumped, with the relief provided by co- 
pious rains this week. Trade was not so 
—_ that even the small supply did not 
s . Business was done on a very 
small margin, or even at cost, and most 
transactions represented actual losses. 
Bran and middlings ruled easier at a 
decline of 50c ton. Flour middlings are 
steady and unchanged. Red dog, the 
scarcity of which was accentuated, ad- 
vanced 50c@$1 ton. Hominy feed de- 
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clined $1 on of a reduction of $8 
ton last Pantie Sige liga e feed 
are light, poor, 

pray 5 at the recent heavy 
movement nm was in excess of last 

ear. a . 

tons, compared with 480 in the same 

week of 1920; shipments were 5,049 tons, 
against 4,075 last year. 
NOTES 

Janesville, Wis., has been selected as 
the and Wednesday, July 20, as 
the time, for the annual of the 
Illinois-Wisconsin Millers’ Feed 
Dealers’ Association, according to Secre- 
tary H. H. Bosshard. 

Stocks of flour at Milwaukee, as re- 

rted by the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Goounen on July 1, were 10,759 bbls, 
compared with 12,518 on June 1, and 
11,018 on July 1, 1920. On the same day 
in 1919, s were 23,595 bbls; 1918, 
46,988; 1917, 13,555; 1916, 78,860; 1915, 
34,400; 1914, 44,675; 1913, 45,124; 1912, 
57,750. 

Wisconsin and Milwaukee interests 
represented by P. M. Knippenberg, 289 
Broadway, Milwaukee, have a 
the Union Food Stores Co., which has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware with $2,000,000 capital stock, 
of which $1,000,000 is to be used in Wis- 
consin. The aim is to establish a chain 
of stores handling a variety of food- 
stuffs. 

While very little wheat and no rye 
were pecs | from Milwaukee by lake 
this week, car, of corn, oats and bar- 
ley aggregated about 1,250,000 bus. The 
steamers Richard Reiss, Collingwood, 
Minch, Amazon, Westoil, Steinbrenner 
and William A. Reiss departed for Buf- 
falo, Port Colborne, Goderich and Mont- 
real, loading at Chicago & North Western 
Kinnickinnic elevator, operated by the 
Donahue-Stratton Co., and Milwaukee 
road elevator E, operated by the Taylor 
& Bournique Co. 

L. E. Meyer. 





DESTINATION OF FLOUR EXPORTS 

The destinations of all exports of 
wheat flour, and also of all exports of 
wheat and corn, pe out of the 
United States from July 1, 1920, to 
May 31, 1921, and in the corresponding 

riod of the 1919-20 crop year, are of- 
helally reported as follows by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 











1920-21 1919-20 

Belgium ....ecsscecess 636,468 1,093,673 
Denmark ...-sssseeeee 61,821 18,676 
PFO@RCO ccccccccscccces 11,133 2,832,952 
Germany ...ecserceceee 1,788,291 252,174 
GPeOCE .cccccsccsccvecs 419,632 148,144 
Ttaly ccccccvcccccccere $11,218 2,262,460 
Netherlands .......+.. 1,074,634 115,656 
NOPWAY wcocccccsccccce 209,145 10,971 
Poland and Danzig..... 878,091 1,731,019 
United Kingdom ...... 2,677,142 4,381,934 
Other Europe .......--. 1,853,670 1,784,972 
GROBER ccccccccccccecs 33,056 16,059 
Central America ...... 386,305 457,825 
MeXICO .ccscsecosecces 306,664 248,134 
CUBR ccccccocecccccescs 915,385 1,469,142 
Walt ccccccccsvccceses 200,397 323,931 
Other West Indies..... 565,358 645,683 
BraSil oovesscccccscace 615,94 334,691 
Venezuela .....seeeces 134,849 124,289 
Hongkong .........+++ 136,952 132,463 
Philippine Islands ..... 179,234 78,402 
British West Africa.... 52,889 89,845 
Other countries........ 1,301,073 1,270,573 
MOOS... cecccccccccces 14,637,253 19,672,468 

WHEAT, BUS 

1920-21 1919-20 

AUBEHIR ciccccdccccccce secssece 370,018 
Belgium ......6ss.0+5 24,250,982 12,447,048 
WEARS 6c ccscccccvece’s 24,394,485 256,903,787 
GOFTMANY .c.ccceccces 22,236,778 20 
Gibraltar ....2..0656- 6,526,256 405,014 
GRORGO Se cedecccetocye 3,913,243 706,184 
TO o0 Kcn.00.caescbsdes 49,174,044 26,086,334 
Netherlands ......... 18,577,433 186,877 
NOTWOY ccc cccccccscos $22,288 186,833 
Switzerland .......... 335,363 2,122,598 
United Kingdom ..... $3,237,612 34,216,021 
CORRE «0.00% codecrcics 9,631,239 6,846,145 
Other countries ...... 25,032.664 1,608,940 
POMS cccccacsveevs 268,082,286 109,584,819 

CORN, BUS 

1920-21 1919-20 

Belgium ....-ssseeees 856,261 89 
FFOROO vicceccccccesce 96,785 61,804 
TOBA. wie cccoccesecece S7,282 §  ivoovcs 
Netherlands ........+« 9,484,959 ...ses 
United Kingdom ..... 11,261,486 2,142,224 
CamAGR .nccccccdesese 14,071,620 9,416,054 
BEORIOS ccccccccccccces 4,285,973 59,999 
WR Secccccccceecens 1,952,174 1,901,116 
Other countries ...... 18,068,832 61,868 
Totals ......cceenes 65,075,270 13,633,154 





The Union Pacific Railroad reports a 
net income of $32,674,231 for 1990, com- 
pared with $34,419,213 in 1919. 
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Another week has gone by without any 
material improvement in ‘the demand for 
flour, and the volume of business actu- 
ally done by mills in St. Louis and the 
——w territory is practically un- 
¢e 

However, the situation is not without 
its brighter aspects. Inquiries have been 
more numerous, and there was a slight 
tendency toward buying on the lower 
price levels brought about by this week’s 
declining wheat market, sufficiently so to 
strengthen the general belief that stocks 
are at a very low ebb and that buyers 
will be in the market in large numbers 
when prices decline to such levels as meet 
their ideas, or when they are convinced 
that no further declines may be expected 
on the 1921 crop. 

So far comparatively little interest is 
manifest in new wheat flour. What buy- 
ing there is, is for old wheat flour, im- 
mediate shipment. This situation is 
largely due to the reticence of buyers to 
ome purchases with the wheat market 
still in an unsettled condition. 

The condition of the home trade of 
the interior mills is spotted, some of 
them reporting sales amounting to a fair 
volume, while others say that business is 
nearly stagnant. This situation has pre- 
vailed for several weeks. Prior thereto, 
however, interior mills had reported for 
several months that their home trade was 
very satisfactory. 

St. Louis mills are quoting prices as 
follows: spring first patent $7.60@7.90 
per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard 

atent $7.20@7.50, first clear $6@6.25; 

rd winter short patent $6.75@7, 
straight grade $5.85@6, first clear $5@ 
5.25; soft winter short patent $6.50@ 
6.75, straight grade $5.70@6, first clear 
$4.75@5. 


MILLFEED 


As for several -months, the past week 
saw little or no change in the millfeed 
situation. Demand is very light, and the 
few sales being made are largely in 
mixed cars. Because of the light opera- 
tion of the mills, the supply has not been 
particularly heavy, which has prevented 
even heavier price declines than have oc- 
curred. Hard winter wheat bran is quot- 
ed at $14@14.50 ton, soft wheat bran at 
$13@13.50, and gray shorts at $19@20. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northeastern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 66 
Last week 43 
Year ago 50 
TWO Years ABO .....eeeeees 24,600 49 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thie week ..ccccccscccseees 26,000 34 
Last week .......ccecscsee 28,500 37 
WOBF BHO cecscccccccccsere 36,800 48 
Two years AZO .......ceeee 23,700 30 


MANY KINDS OF WHEAT GROWN 


On the experimental fields of the de- 
partment of field crops of the > 
Agriculture of the University of Mis- 
souri are — practicall varieties 
of wheat wn in the United States. 
As is the case with most agricultural col- 
leges, the greater part of the experi- 
mental work done with wheat is in test- 
ing different strains for yield. 

t is understood that nearly 1,000 dif- 
ferent lines were harvested at the ex- 





perimental fields this year. Several 
strains have been under test at the sta- 
tion for a number of years, and it is 
claimed that three of them appear to be 
better producers than the wheat com- 
monly grown throughout the state. They 
are selections from fulcaster and Michi- 
gan wonder, and seed of these strains 
will probably be distributed to the farm- 
ers of the state by the experiment station 
after two years’ further test. 

However, it will be well for the colle 
authorities to recall the experience of the 
Kansas Agricultural College in its dis- 
tribution of kanred wheat seed, and make 
thorough tests for the milling qualities 
of the new strains before urging their 
general adoption by the farmers of the 
state. 

REDUCES RATE TO GULF 


Following the reduction made on ex- 
port grain from Illinois points to eastern 
ports by the lines serving such ports, 
effective J ay | 1 and amounting to 3c per 
100 Ibs, the Illinois Central Railroad an- 
nounces that it will reduce rates 3c per 
100 lbs from Illinois points to New Or- 
leans on grain for export. The date 
upon which the reduction will be effec- 
tive has not been announced, but, ac- 
cording to a statement by Charles Rip- 

in, traffic commissioner of the St. Louis 

erchants’ Exchange, it will probably be 
in about 30 days. 
NOTES 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of the federal grain supervision at St. 
Louis, expects to make a trip to New 
Orleans next week. 


St. Louis mills quote corn products, 
packed in 100-lb sacks, as follows: corn 
meal, $1.70@1.80; cream meal, $1.80@ 
1.90; grits and hominy, $2.05@2.15. 

W. K. Stanard, president Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, will leave 
tomorrow night for the “Canadian 
Rockies, and be gone several months. 

J. M. Chilton, in charge of the Kansas 
City district of Federal Grain Super- 
vision, spent Friday and Saturday call- 
ing on his many friends in the St. Louis 
trade. 

The Farmers’ Finance Corporation, 
capitalized at $100,000,000, has been in- 
corporated in Illinois as a concern to 
do a general marketing and investment 
business. 

Harry Reed, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., returned to this city Thurs- 
day from an extended automobile trip 
over’ Kansas. 

The Delmar bakery, located on Del- 
mar Boulevard, St. uis, was entered 
recently, the combination of the safe 
knocked off and $85 in cash and $186 in 
checks taken. 

Governor Parker, of Louisiana, has 
sent an urgent invitation to Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace to attend the Inter- 
state Farm Congress, to be held in New 
Orleans Sept. 12-18. 

Rye flour is quoted by St. Louis mills, 
in barrels, packed in cotton 98’s, as fol- 
lows: white patent, $7.50@7.60; standard 
white, $7.30@7.40; medium white, $7@ 
7.10; straight, $6.90@7; dark, $4.50@4.60. 

Fire in offices on the third floor of the 
Pierce Building, adjacent to the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, damaged, 
among other offices, that of the Stokes 
& Barkley Grain Co. to the extent of 
about $200. 

A meeting of the Southern Tariff Con- 

was held at New Orleans on 
ednesday. The purpose of the meeting 
was Moe re-enforce the position Be the 
southern congressmen who are tin 
for a tariff on southern products. me 

After a public hearing this week on a 

bill to prohibit the sale of bakery goods 
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on Sundays after 9 a.m., Mayor Kiel, of 
St. Louis, announced that he would sign 
it. The majority of the bakers who at- 
— the hearing seemed to favor the 

The Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIL, is 
milling 5,000 bus wheat for the Alton 
State Hospital. As no provision is made 
by the state for having the wheat milled, 
the Sparks company is assisting the hos- 

ital by doing the grinding on a toll 

asis. 

The St. Louis Traffic Club at a recent 
meeting unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion urging that shippers do all in their 
power to assist the American merchant 
marine, upon which, the resolution stated, 
depends the success of our exporting in- 
dustries. 

Rene Clerc, representing the New Or- 
leans Board of Port Commissioners, re- 
cently signed an agreement with the War 
department providing for a loan of 
$400,000 by the department to the Dock 
Board, with the understanding that a 
marine leg will be provided at the public 
elevator and several other improvements 
made in the port of New Orleans. 

The arrival of 12 barges, operated by 
the Government River Service, in three 
tows one a four-day period this week, 
represented one of the largest move- 
ments in a similar period since the com- 
ap of the St. Louis municipal dock. 

he barges contained approximately 
1,500 tons each of sisal, burlap, sugar 
and coffee, or a total of 18,000 tons. 


Responding to an appeal for a reduc- 
tion in the cotton acreage, Louisiana 
planters have decreased the state’s cot- 
ton area by more than 500,000 acres, ac- 
cording to a report recently issued by 
Lionel L. Janes, agricultural statistician 
of the Bureau of Soap Estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture. It is fur- 
ther estimated that Mississippi will pro- 
duce 213,735 fewer bales of cotton this 
year than it did in 1920, 


The retail cost of food in St. Louis 
increased 3 per cent between May 15 and 
June 15, according to statistics compiled 
by the Department of Labor. This was 
the greatest increase for any city in the 
United States during the period indi- 
cated. Compared with June 15, 1913, the 
retail cost of food on the corresponding 
date this year showed an increase of 49 
per cent, but compared with June 15, 
— a decline of 37 per cent was indi- 
cated. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., July 9.—Demand 
for flour was very quiet this week, as 
buyers expect further declines. Prices 
quoted to dealers here by mills, basis 98- 
Ib cotton sacks: spring standards, $8.50 
@8.75, fancy clears $7.65, short patents 
50c@$1 more; hard winter standards 
$7.10@7.25, short patents 30@50c more; 
soft winter standards $7.55@8.05, fancy 
clears $6.55@6.85; new wheat flour, 95 
per cent, Kansas and Oklahoma, $6.90@ 
7.25, basis 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs: cream meal, 
$1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; corn 
meal, $1.75. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow, 76c bu; No. 2 
white, 78c; oats, No. 2 white, 46c; No. 
3 white, 45c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs on 
track, 85c; hay, No. 1, $29 ton; No. 2, 
$27; No. 3, $26. 


GRAIN EXPORTS VERY HEAVY 


The exportation of grain through the 
port of New Orleans in the season be- 
ginning July 1, 1920, and ending June 
30, 1921, amounted to 87,179,651 bus, ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade inspec- 
tion bureau. Besides there were on 
board in port, but not yet cleared, addi- 
tionally 1,527,072 bus wheat and 22,886 
bus barley. , The exports in detail: wheat, 
72,651,369 bus; corn, 7,617,019; oats, 
775,480; barley, 5,054,656; rye, 1,081,127; 
total 87,179,651. 

The largest exports next to this sea- 
son were in 1917-18, at which time the 
figures were kept secret by the govern- 
ment. They were in the aggregate 48,- 
000,000 bus. This season’s figures are 
nearly four times as great as those of 
last year, and the exports of wheat, 
forming the principal feature, are six 
times as great. 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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MACARONI MAKERS’ CLUBS 


Local Associations Organized by Members 
of Manufacturers’ Society—First 
Club at Philadelphia 


Several local clubs have been organ- 
ized by members of the Macaroni Manu- 
facturers’ Association and are holding 
meetings to keep their members inter- 
ested in organization work throughout 
the year. 

The first club to be organized was in 
Philadelphia, at a meeting at the Adel- 
phia Hotel, presided over by Chairman 
McGee, who stated the purpose of the 
meeting and emphasized the necessity 
for concerted action in working out the 
various problems that confront the in- 
dustry. He deplored the lack of ap- 
preciation of the necessity of having 
manufacturers spend a little more time 
and effort in assisting the laboratory in 
Washington, D. C., in compiling data 
on costs and production, in order to have 
this information ready te support the 
claims of the manufacturers for an in- 
crease in the duty on imports. 

B. R. Jacobs read the first annual re- 
port of the work done by the labora- 
tories in Washington from their incep- 
tion to June 1, 1921. This report cov- 
ered the work done on the tariff up to 
the present time, some general figures 
on production and costs, a discussion of 
the standards for semolina and maca- 
roni, and a résumé of the work done 
by the United States Federal Trade 
Commission on slack-filled packages. 

Based on the tentative figures com- 
piled by the commission, and subject to 
future corrections which may be neces- 
sary in a more thorough study of these 
costs, the following figures were ob- 
tained from 23 companies for the cost 
of producing 100 lbs of macaroni in the 
United States: Bulk, $9.9107, divided as 
follows: material, $6.3148; labor, $1.1241; 





sundry materials, $1.0370; overhead, 
$1.4348. Package, $13.2560: material, 
$6.7041; labor, $1.5544; sundry ma- 


terials, $2.7318; overhead, $2.2657. 

Mr. Jacobs suggested the appointment 
of a committee frofh the association to 
obtain from the members figures on the 
importance of the industry in their lo- 
calities, giving capital invested, value of 
output, number of employees, and other 
necessary information, and to present 
this information to their congressmen in 
order to impress upon them the impor- 
tance of protecting the industry. This 
suggestion being unanimously adopted, 
the chair appointed William Friehofer, 
Frank De Angelis, H. D. Graham and 
Max Kurtz as such committee, who were 
also instructed to interest other indus- 
tries, such as bakers, paper manufac- 
turers, wood case manufacturers, shook 
manufacturers, etc, 

The value of obtaining a completé and 
uniform cost system was dwelt upon by 
Mr. Jacobs, who urged the members to 
adopt one. To a large extent this would 
eliminate price cutting, most of which 
can be traced to a lack of knowledge 
regarding costs. He also advised them 
to avoid the use of slack-filled packages, 
as this, too, was a practice that tended 
toward unfair competition. 

Standards for macaroni came in for 
discussion. Those present agreed to 
cease the use of flour of a lower grade 
than a “straight” in the manufacture of 
any grade of alimentary paste, and also 
that no manufacturer should have in his 
possession clear or low grade flours un- 
less he could show that they were being 
used in the manufacture of other prod- 
ucts than alimentary pastes. 

Mr. Jacobs discussed the advantages 
of purchasing semolina either by sample 
or under specification, and requested the 
manufacturers who might be interested 
to get in touch with him on this subject. 

The investigation of the matter of 
weevil control was discussed, but action 
postponed until a later meeting. Yearly 
dues to cover the expenses of the asso- 
ciation were talked over. 

The members also discussed the ad- 
visability of reducing the number of 
styles of macaroni manufactured. It 
was shown, for example, that such styles 
as zita are sold at the same prices as 
mexxana or spaghetti, and that the cost 
of manufacturing zita is very much 
greater than that of manufacturing the 
other two, the macaroni other than zita 
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being made to carry this extra cost. 
Other industries have reduced the num- 
ber of their products or brands, result- 
ing in no great inconvenience to their 
trade and in a considerable saving and 
economy to themselves. 

New England macaroni manufacturers 
came together at Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
and formed the New England Macaroni 
Club, with the following officers: Gaetano 
LaMarca, of the Prince Macaroni Mfg. 
Co., Boston, president; Joseph Russo, of 
the AZolian Macaroni Co., East Boston, 
vice president; Michele LaMarca, of the 
Boston Spaghetti Co. secretary and 
treasurer. 

A number of macaroni manufacturers 
in the vicinity of Utica, N. Y., met at 
the Yates Hotel, but due to the small 
turnout no action was taken toward 
forming a club. 

At a meeting held at the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Hotel, no club was effected, due 
to the small attendance, but A. Gioia, 
of A. Gioia & Bros., Rochester, was 
instructed to effect a temporary organi- 
zation and obtain the necessary infor- 
mation from the local manufacturers, 
particularly on subjects relating to the 
tariff. 

The meeting held at the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., resulted in a 
small turnout, with F. Hoetalling, of the 
Homac Macaroni Co., being appointed to 
get the macaroni manufacturers in that 
section together and to obtain the neces- 
sary information regarding tariff and 
other subjects as required. 

The Buffalo, N. Y., meeting resulted 
in appointing J. S. Bellanca, of the Bel- 
lanca Macaroni Co., to round up the 
trade in that section, obtain the neces- 
sary information from the manufactur- 
ers in his territory and to try and per- 
fect a temporary organization. 

J. W. Lieb, of the Alexander Gallerano 
Co., and W. Boehm, of W. Boehm & 
Co., were present at the meeting held at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and stated that they are very much in- 
terested in the club plan and would be 
able to assist materially in effecting an 
organization in Pittsburgh. 

Practically all of the subjects consid- 
ered in the Philadelphia meeting were 
discussed at the organization meetings 
of the clubs. These meetings were pro- 
ductive of very good results. Particular 
stress was laid in every case on the mu- 
tual benefits that may be derived from 
the formation of local clubs. It is real- 
ized that it is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to obtain the best results in the 
solution of any one of the many prob- 
lems that confront the macaroni manu- 
facturers through individual effort. 
Concerted action only can bring about 
results. Just as soon as the individual 
manufacturers realize this, these clubs 
will be a reality and will include in their 
membership every manufacturer, regard- 
less of size, in their communities. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 


WHAT APPEALS TO WOMEN 


Qeanli and App of a =) 
Are Important in Sale of Macaroni, 
Spaghetti and Similar Products 


When popularizing the use of maca- 
roni, spaghetti, etc., as some of the most 
nutritious and economical foods we have 
at present, the manner in which these are 
packed and offered for sale naturally 
plays a most important part. 

Cleanliness with women is inherent; it 
is with all of us when it comes to food; 
we prefer it untouched and uncontami- 
nated by contact with human hands. An 
attractive package as a food container 
appeals to the purchaser, sending out 
its message of pleasing color and dis- 
tinctive dress, and, in awakening appe- 
tite, effects a sale. The buying mind of 
womankind is made up of 98 per cent 
of these two qualities, appearance and 
cleanliness, and manufacturers would do 
well to bear this in mind. 

Progressive and clear-sighted manu- 
facturers in the industry have been quick 
to recognize the advantage to be gained 
in meeting this appeal of the buying 
public, and are now employing attrac- 
tively colored lithographed or printed 
pene hes cartons which give them the 
desired results. These cartons are tight- 
ly sealed, thereby excluding dust and 
dirt, and are packed and shipped in 
fiberboard shipping boxes, also sealed. 
Security from atmospheric changes, in 
addition to the absolute exclusion of 
dust, dirt and vermin, is effected. 

As a freight shipping container for 
macaroni, spaghetti, and similar prod- 
ucts, whether packed in the 10- or 20-lb 
bulk sizes, or in the shelf carton of 8- 
to 16-oz capacity, fiberboard seems to 
have proved itself especially adapted for 
the carrying of these products to the 
consumer in as clean, safe and economi- 
cal a manner as has yet been devised. 

It is claimed that space is saved in 
the packing room of the user, the con- 
tainers being offered in a flat, knocked- 
down condition, and that time is saved 
in their use, also, in that they can be 
conveniently set up for packing and then 
easily closed with glue. Appreciable sav- 
ings in ~— charges are manifest, on 
account of its lighter weight, an impor- 
tant item in these days of high trans- 
portation rates. 

In the light of present investigation 
by the railroads into other forms of 
boxes for shipping macaroni, and inas- 
much as the manufacturers have been 
asked to. submit specifications for the 
betterment thereof to the carriers, it is 
of interest to know that shippers may 
employ the fiberboard boxes heretofore 
used by them, without fear of change. 
Approval is conveyed in the railroads’ 
consolidated freight classification, legally 
on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at Washington, in which de- 
tail specifications for corrugated and 
solid fiberboard boxes, as to size, thick- 
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ness of board, strength and test, are 
again published without change. 

In the use of the carton and fiber 
shipping package, and the specialization 
in advertised brands and individual 
packages, which have aided greatly in 
the establishment of the name of Ameri- 
can made goods in the good will of the 
American housewife during these years 
of absence of the competition of the 
foreign product, a wonderful advantage 
has been gained. This should not be 
lost when the Italian made products 
again flood the market, but rather an 
increased effort should be made to off- 
set any desire for a return to the old, 
loose, by-the-pound basis, in the con- 
tinued adoption and use of identifying 
and advertised brands put up in sani- 
tary, attractive cartons, and shipped in 
clean, light, and safe outer containers. 

A. S. Purves. 





SHIPPING BOARD TO SELL SHIPS 

New York, N. Y., July 9.—Disposal 
or destruction of all wooden ships by 
Oct. 1 and the sale to private owners of 
all other government owned tonnage as 
soon as good business judgment dictates 
has been promised by Albert D. Lasker, 
new chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

Mr. Lasker, meeting with leading New 
York steamship men, pledged the board’s 
co-operation with private operators 
everywhere in solving the problems now 
confronting the American merchant ma- 
rine. W. QUACKENBUSH. 





UNUSUAL WINDOW DISPLAY 

The advances which have been made in 
milling methods from the time of the 
old grist mill to the flour mill of today 
were recently made the subject of a 
most unusual window display by the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Milling & Grain Co., 
Ltd. 

The accompanying picture shows the 
display as it appeared in one of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co.’s largest windows, 
facing on Granville Street, Vancouver. 
The background was painted to depict a 
grain shipping point in the western 
provinces of Canada. Directly in front 
were stalks of wheat so arranged as to 
blend perfectly with the painted scene. 
At one end of the window was a clev- 
erly painted picture of an old-time grist 
mill. At the other end was a facsimile 
of two of the Vancouver company’s ele- 
vators. In front of the old mill was a 
sack of coarsely ground whole wheat 
flour and a coarsely made loaf of whole 
wheat bread. At the other end were 
shown the flour and bread of modern 
times. The bottom of the window was 
covered with No. 1 northern wheat, and 
in the center was seated a figure repre- 
senting Father Time with his scythe. 

The display caused much favorable 
comment in Vancouver, and is said to be 
the first of such a nature ever presented 
in the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s windows. 





Novel Window Display of the Vancouver (B, C.) Milling & Grain Co. 
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THE MILLING YEAR 


The crop year just closing has been 
a notable one, long to be remembered, 
and, in some res , without parallel 
in the memory of millers now living, if 
not in the history of the industry. The 
days have slip into weeks, the weeks 
into months and the months into a year 
so crowded with incidents that it is nec- 
essary to turn back the pages to realize 
all that has happened. The road trav- 
elled has been a long, arduous and try- 
ing one, and the distance covered has 
been remarkable. It has been a year of 
unexampled deflation and readjustment, 
and, in a sense, merely a period of prepa- 
ration for what is to follow. 

Turning back the pages in retrospect, 
to refresh one’s memory, one recalls that 
the advent of the crop year signalized 
the inauguration of decontrol which be- 
came effective May 31, and that tradin 
in wheat futures was not-revived unti 
July 15 with the December apie. Very 
hig prices for wheat, as high as three 
dollars» and fifty-eight cents at Toledo, 
had been registered on the previous crop, 
Naturally, hecodere, the coming of the 
new crop was marked in the trade by 
great hesitancy, uncertainty and trepida- 
tion as to what might happen. Although 
it was supposed that wide and thorough- 
going liquidation of flour stocks had tak- 
en place in anticipation of decontrol, 
there was no evidence of it reflected in 
new purchases. : 

Hence the crop year started under the 
most untoward circumstances, and new 
crop business actually did not begin un- 
til the first week in August, when new 
wheat was first available, and then only 
in the most meager fashion. Millers had 
no adequate hedge against wheat pur- 
chases, and were afraid to buy except 
as they could sell flour, and the flour 
buyers were equally timid about as 
purchases. Watchful waiting, suspend 
activity and extreme conservatism, with 
a general foreboding of lower prices, 
were characteristic of the time, and 
seemed to fit in with the mood of every- 
body. It was the avowed purpose of 
millers to buy wheat only as they could 
sell flour. It was amazing how slowly 
and reluctantly business on the new crop 
got started. 

As one calls to mind the almost uni- 
versal sentiment of extreme conserva- 
tism at that time, it seems singular that 
the trade should have been caught with 
the heavy losses later incurred; this was 
because the declines were so rapid and 
drastic that scarcely’ any one could 
escape, Some few millers even attempt- 
ed to do business in the usual way, per- 
haps from force of habit, and accumu- 
lated large stocks of unhedged wheat. 
Very few, if any, sold flour short at this 
time. In fact, flour was an extremely 
slow and difficult sale at any price and 
on any terms. 

There was so little doing that shortly 
no more complaints were heard as to the 
car and coal shortage, and presently 
‘business fell off so much in all lines 
that there was a surprising surplusage of 
railroad equipment, such as the country 
had never known before. The move- 


ment of wheat was light, and farmers 


were holding for higher prices. It didn’t 
matter much, as the millers had no sale 
for their flour. 


On June 26, 1990, No. 2 red wheat at 
Toledo was selling at $2.80@2.82; July 3 
it had gone to $2.70, and was clearly try- 
ing to reach an adjustment to a new 


crop level; soft wheat standard patent 
was quoted at $12.75@13.50, 98's, f.o.b. 
Toledo; local springs at $15.25; soft 
wheat bran $56@57, mixed feed $59.25@ 
60, and middlings $62.50@64, in 100’s. 
When one compares these prices with 
those at the close of the crop year, one 
realizes the distance travelled and the 
extent of the deflation. July 1, 1921, To- 
ledo millers were bidding $1.18@1.22 for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points; soft wheat 
standard patent was quoted at $6.75@ 
6.90; local springs, $9@9.10; soft wheat 
bran, $17.50@19; mixed feed, $18.75@ 
20.25; middlings, $21@21.50. Another 
low point of prices at Toledo was in the 
first half of April, before the advance 
in the market due to the congestion in 
the May future and the unfavorable crop 
and weather reports. Toledo millers then 
paid as low as $1.25 for No. 2 red wheat, 
and quoted soft winter wheat patent at 
$6.60@6.90, local springs $8.70, and mill- 
feed at $25 for bran, mixed feed and 
middlings in 100’s. 

Although the turn of the year found 
millers more optimistic, with a better 
feeling generally in the trade, and some 
evidence of a considerable demand for 
flour at prices a little under the market, 
yet there was never a time of real and 
sustained activity on the entire crop. 
Most of the time the wheat market was 
wild and erratic, and flour could be sold 
only on the breaks and wheat could be 
bought only on the bulges. As an illus- 
tration of what was likely to happen in 
the wheat market, it will be remembered 
that at one time wheat declined fifty-one 
cents at Chicago in a period of two 
weeks, and the December future showed 
a range of twenty-six and a half cents 
in one day. There was a disposition on 
the part of the millers to fight the decline 
all the way down, wechehiy because of 
its deterrent and demoralizing effect up- 
on business. 

By September red winter wheat had 
gone to a premium on account of the 
heavy movement for export, and there 
was the curious anomaly of soft wheat 
selling at Toledo at ten cents under the 
St. Louis price. . Although Toledo was 
the cheapest soft wheat market in the 
country, this fact did not seem to add to 
the volume of business done. Some soft 
wheat millers were forced to the termi- 
nals for wheat stocks. These premiums 
disappeared later in the crop year, and 
did not seem to affect the amount of 
business done, probably because there 
was so little to be affected. 

The United States Shipping Board 
finally realized that it had killed the 
American export flour business, and re- 
duced rates the last of October, but the 
reduction came too late to do any good. 
It is an actual fact that the first export 
sale of flour was not made by Toledo 
mills until the last week in November. 
The second export sale was not made un- 
til February, and some further export 
business was done in March and toward 
the close of the crop year. 


THE YEAR’S OUTPUT 


The conditions described thus briefly 
find reflection in the smallest output by 
Toledo and central states mills probably 
ever recorded in proportion to their ca- 
pacity. The story is told in the table 
given below, showing comparisons for 
several crop years, and really requires 
no comment. 


Per cent 

Output of capacity 

0 Sree 907,270 36 
OS | eae 1,352,304 54 
WUD. s.cscvvcccce 1,117,913 45 
BORTKES o c'c'vececsecss 1,478,500 59 
1916-27... ccrccccese 1,562,700 62 


The output the first half of the crop 
year, from the week ending July 10 to 
week ending January 1, was 451,280 bar- 
rels, or thirty-six per cent of capacity; 


the second half, from the week ending 
January 8 to week ending July 1, 455,- 
990 barrels, or thirty-six and a half per 
cent of capacity. Operation of the mills 
was at a more uniform rate in the sec- 
ond half of the crop year; in the first 
half, it varied from three to fifty-five 
per cent, with only three weeks during 
this period when fifty per cent was at- 
tained; in the second half, operation va- 
ried from twenty-two and a half to for- 
ty-nine e cent, with quite a number of 
weeks showing between thirty and thir- 
ty-five per cent of operation. Individual 
mills reached full capacity operation for 
limited periods, but the averages of all 
the mills are as above. 

The output by a group of central states 
mills reporting their output weekly to 
this office, including those at Toledo, 
showed a percentage of operation of 
thirty-eight per cent of capacity the first 
half of the crop and thirty-four per cent 
the second half, hence it is fair to con- 
clude that general conditions in this ter- 
ritory are fairly reflected by these 
figures. 

THE OUTLOOK 


If there be any virtue in deflation and 
the liquidation of stocks, in reaching a 
safe and sane basis of value, it would 
seem that the outlook for the coming 
crop year should be vastly more promis- 
ing than a year ago. Happily, there are 
already some signs pointing that way. 
Of late a more or less consistent and 
steady export business has been done, 
and a few new crop sales have alread 
been made. There is evidence of consid- 
erable interest on the part of importers, 
and millers are alive to the possibilities 
in this direction. . 

Flour stocks are known to be small in 
all positions and in all hands. The trans- 
portation, credit and money situation is 
quite different than a year ago. . While 
some millers look for conservative hand- 
to-mouth buying to continue for a time, 
yet the outlook is distinctly improved. 
Those who have survived the period 
through which the milling and buyin 
trades have passed this last year shoul 
now be able to look forward to a good 
old age and better things. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


By contrast, the milling situation this 
year is almost the antithesis of last year. 
While there is no particular rush of 
business, there has been a rather steady 
stream of buying for both export and 
domestic markets. Importers have been 
taking 500- to 1,000-sack lots, although 
one sale of a parcel of 5,000 was made. 
Prices have been acceptable, around 57s 
this week, with 55s 6d offered at the 
end of the week, which was a little too 
low for mills to accept. The business 
has been on both old and new crop flour, 
and for export shipment as late as 
August. 

Some flour is being sold right along, 
and there is considerable interest in new 
crop wheat and flour prices, with indica- 
tions that there will not be much differ- 
ence, if any, between the old and the 
new. The same does not hold true of 
hard wheat flours. Toledo millers are 
bidding the same price for old and new 
wheat. No new wheat has been received 
yet, but some is expected next week. 

Conditions in southern and southeast- 
ern markets are much better than a year 
ago. Not only has the business and finan- 
cial situation adjusted itself somewhat to 
the existing situation, but flour prices 
of Ohio and Michigan mills are more in 
line with offerings from the Pacific Coast. 
There is now a difference of only 35@ 
50c, according to report from Jackson- 
ville. On the crop just closed, Pacific 
Coast mills undersold central states mills 
$1@1.50. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.1614@ 
1.17, July 8, for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points. ‘Soft wheat standard patent was 

uoted $6.40@6.60, and local springs at 

.70@9, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo; soft wheat 
bran $18, mixed feed $19@20, middlings 
$20@22, in 100’s, f.o.b. Toledo. The 
market has been steady during the week, 
compared with the way it has acted in 
the past. Further sales for export were 
made by all Toledo mills. 

According. to report issued by Secre- 
tary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, under date of July 5, inte- 
rior millers were paying $1@1.40 for 
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wagon wheat at mill door, an average 
price of $1.15 for all those reporting. 

Activity by Kansas mills in the sale of 
flour, both old and new crop, has con- 
tinued this week, and some quite attrac- 
tive pee have been made. New crop 
standard patent from Kansas was quot- 
ed as low as $6.20, and short patent as 
low as $6.90. At the same time old crop 
short patent was offered at $7.50@7.85, 
jute, Toledo. At the week-end, prices 
advanced 50c or more, and it was report- 
ed that some of the Kansas mills were 
experiencing difficulty in securing old 
wheat and that scarcely any was avail- 
able west of Newton, Salina and Wichita. 
This was given as the cause of the ad- 
vance, as the market had shown no 
change. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 


000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week ..ccccccsccseece 13,500 28 
Last week .......seeeeeees 18,300 38 
BORF BOS ssecevecccccesee 14,000 29 
Two years ago ........+.+. 7,300 15 
Three years ago ........++ 8,500 17% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No, Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 22 144,000 38,027 26 
Last week ...... 17 114,600 42,283 37 
Year ago ....... 9 60,600 19,242 30 
Two years ago... 8 61,560 10,545 10 


THE FEDERATION MEETING 


Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, in his recent circu- 
lar to the membership comments on the 
meeting of the Federation held in Chica- 
go as follows: “It was a great success, 
and those present absorbed enough en- 
thusiasm to carry them well along into 
the new crop year. A spirit of hopeful- 
ness and co-operation pervaded the as- 
sembly. - 

“The resolutions which were passed at 
the close of the last session were adopt- 
ed unanimously, as they expressed the 
feeling of those present. It surely 
was evidence of the value of the 
mass idea of meeting. Ohio was rep- 
resented by 26; pretty good for Ohio. 
The poasestinge will be published in 
pamphlet form, and every member will 
receive a copy from the Federation sec- 
retary’s office. It will repay you well to 
read the resolutions over a number of 
times, then put them into practice so far 
as is in your power.” 


NOTES 

The Wooster (Ohio) Grain & Seed 

Co. has increased its capitalization to 
$125,000. 


F, P, Dunning has associated himself 
with Harry B. Apple, flour broker, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and will travel in central 
Ohio. 

The Rapier Sugar Feed Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky., has been incorporated for 
$200,000 by W. F., James L. and G. N. 
Rapier. 

The Briggs Cereal Products Co., manu- 
facturers of macaroni products, Cincin- 
nati, will move its business and factory 
to Chicago. 

H. M. Pinnick, who represents the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., was in Toledo calling on the trade 
early this week. 

T. A. Linfitt, Sandusky, Ohio, has re- 
signed as representative of the Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio, and 
A \ for connection with some other 

C. H. Culbertson, Ironton, Ohio, is 
now representing the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, effective July 
1, and will travel in Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia. 

The Wood County (Ohio) Farm Bu- 
reau has posted the following threshing 
= which are considered fair by the 

ureau: wheat, 6c bu; barley, 5c; oats, 
8c; clover hulling, $1.35. 

The New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill advises that it is no longer repre- 
sented in Ohio by F. R. Wheeler and the 
Northern Ohio Flour Co., of Cleveland, 
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this arrangement having recently been 
canceled. 

W. F. Steele, representing the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
in Ohio, was in Toledo this week calling 
on the trade and visiting the district of- 
fice of the company, of which J. F. Hall 
is manager. 

J. O. Bell, formerly associated with J. 
T. McIntosh, who handled the account of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. in Ohio, is 
now connected with Holaday & MclIn- 
tosh, flour brokers, representing them in 
West Virginia territory. 

The laboratory of the Mid-West Flour 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, will reopen and 
ready for business July 16. All samples 
received between July 1 and 15 will be 
kept on file and reported on promptly 
after the middle of the month, 

A. M. Tousley, who has been engaged 
in the flour, feed and grain business, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for 25 years, has incor- 
porated this business under the style of 
the A. M. Tousley Co. He expects to 
increase the efficiency of his sales or- 
ganization and will be in a position to 
handle all kinds of mill products on a 
brokerage basis, and also buy outright 
for the company whenever he can do so 
properly. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered a decision favorable to the 
Toledo Produce Exchange and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in regard to the ab- 
sorption of switching charges at Toledo 
on transit grain products and feed. The 
complaint was filed by the two organiza- 
tions against the Hocking Valley Rail- 
road Co. The railroad filed a tariff, ef- 
fective Feb. 23, which restricted their ab- 
sorption to a 40 per cent increase, while 
the shippers contended that this should 
be increased to take care of all the 
switching charges accruing at this point. 
The Commission has ordered the tariff 
canceled. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inv., July 9.—Flour mills 
are now running practically full time, 
and the demand for flour is greater than 
for several months. Jobbers are taking 
advantage of the low price to put in 
stocks, but are not overbuying. Mills 
are not disposed to force business to 
that extent, as was agreed upon tenta- 
tively at the Nashville convention. The 
jobber has been having the best of the 
argument for some time, but the miller 
is getting on a better business basis than 
he has been since the fluctuating prices 
kept him in hot water. 

Corn is doing splendidly in this section, 
but oats are not so well off. The price 
of corn, however, at this time is not en- 
ticing. 

Flour prices are quoted, based 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Evansville, as follows: best 
patents, $7.25@8; straights, $6@6.25; 
best grade selfrising $7.50, second grade 
ay Turkey hard Kansas wheat flour, 

50. 


There is a light demand for millfeed, 
which is quoted, in 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots, at $16 ton for bran and $21 for 
shorts, f.o.b. Evansville. 

The price of wheat went to $1.08 at 
mills and $1.03 at stations in Evansville 
Friday. Farmers are rushing their wheat 
to market at this price, and local mills 
are grinding new wheat mixed with old. 
A week ago the price of wheat for the 
best quality was $1.30, and some of the 
farmers held back a part of their crop 
in the hope of a better. Export buyers 
were in the market and were outbiddin 
the millers 1c bu wherever they appeared. 
These export buyers have been caught, it 
might seem, with the bag to hold for the 
extra penny and the larger price they 
paid for the grain. . 

Wheat in this part of the country, in- 
cluding western Kentucky, southern In- 
diana and southern Illinois, is yielding 
from 10 to 20 bus per acre. Though less 
in quantity, it is the best in quality that 
has been raised and harvested in years. 
The average weight is 58 lbs, but there 
is a great quantity that will measure up 
to 61. The grain is full and solid, and 
is producing excellent flour. 

In explaining the drep in prices of 
wheat, Wilbur Erskine, president of the 
Akin-Erskine Milling Co., stated that the 
price of millfeed is having its effect. up- 
on the price of wheat. The former has 
been receding steadily in price for some 








weeks, and has now reached the lowest 
mark in many months. 
NOTES 

The production of flour in Evansville 
during the week has been about 19,000 
bbls, an increase over last week. 

The Igleheart Bros, mills are now be- 
ing operated by electricity, the work of 
installation having been completed on 
July 7. : 

Wilbur Erskine’s 300-acre farm yield- 
ed him 3,500 bus wheat this year; less 
than usual, but the quality was high. It 
weighed 61 lbs to the bu. The wheat on 
this farm was the first threshed in the 
county. , 

Charles Johnson, of Mount Vernon, 
Ind., with J. L. Knauss, of the Phoenix 
flour mill, and Giltner Igleheart, of 
Igleheart Bros., this city, attended the 
mass convention of millers at Chicago 
early in the week, and report it was a 
worth while gathering with a large at- 
tendance. Mr. Igleheart took his 16-year- 
old son with him and registered him as 
the youngest miller present at the con- 


vention. 
W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

Norro.k, Va., July 9.—Increased ac- 
tivity has featured the flour market this 
week on the strength of the end-of-the- 
season prices. obbers and _ millers’ 
agents both are inclined to follow the 
market and make reductions in their 
stocks as quickly and effectively as pos- 
sible, to bring them to the lowest limit, 
preparatory to receiving new wheat flour, 
Flour, locally, will be scarce on the spot, 
dealerg declare, before the new stocks ar- 
rive. New crop figures show a wide 
range in quotations received from the 
mills. Kansas flours are quoted at $6.35 
@8.80; winter wheat patents, $6.60@7.30; 
northwestern spring patents, very scarce 
on the spot, $9@9.50. 

Feeds have declined during the week. 
Standard bran is quoted at $25.50 ton, 
standard middlings at $23.50@24, fancy 
flour middlings at $28, and red dog at 
$38@38.50. 

Agitation has begun here for lower 
bread prices, although the margin of 
profit shown by local bakers would not 
indicate that a lowered price of their 
output would be justified at this time. 
Bakers are paying $8.50@9 for flour, and 
in some instances even more, while the 
cost of labor and other overhead has not 
been reduced commensurate with the re- 
ductions in other lines. The prices of 
sugar, lard and other ingredients of 
bread have declined, and it is believed 
that the price of flour within the next 
30 to 60 days may justify a reduction in 
bread prices. The 16-oz loaf is now sell- 
ing for 10c, while some bakers are selling 
the 12-oz loaf at the same price. 

* # 

Shipments of flour from the middle 
western to foreign ports through Hamp- 
ton Roads are —— to begin shortly, 
as a result of the installation here of 
modern flour loading equipment and the 
promise of western millers to avail them- 
selves of the same. Scattering cargoes 
of flour are already moving through that 


port. 





JosepH A. Lesuie. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., July 9.—Although there 
is some business being done in flour, or- 
ders are small and for immediate re- 
quirements. In some instances the larg- 
er bakeries, dealers and jobbers will 
place orders for only three days’ supply 
at atime. Prices range $6.90@7 for soft 
standard patents, $7.20@7.50 for Kansas 
hard wheat flour and $8.25@8.50 for 
spring wheat flour. 

Wheat millfeed is dragging along, with 
a very dull market. Prices are lower 
this week for bran, middlings and shorts, 
with only a moderate movement of eithcr. 
The country trade is practically out of 
the market for any kind of stock feed. 
The crops of oats, wheat and other earl 
spring feed crops have been harvested, 
and relieve the farmers: from buying 
feeds for stock and also flour for them- 
selves. The small country water mills 
are grinding wheat and supplying the 
rural districts with flour. ' 

Cottonseed meal prices remain about 
the same, although the tone is easier on 
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account. of the small business being done. 
Stocks are light. 

Hominy feed prices are lower, due to 
light demand. Some beet pulp is being 
fed by the dairy trade. Hay receipts 
were only 18 cars of all kinds this week, 
and demand is lighter. The hay trade 
is confined entirely to the city, and has 
become very light on account of general 
business conditions. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHuvittz, Tenn., July 9.—Demand 
for new crop flour from the Southeast 
has fallen below expectations up to this 
time. Southern buyers are reported bear- 
ish in their views, and not satisfied with 
prevailing values. During past seasons 
at this time there has been an active de- 
mand. for immediate shipment, with a 
fair volume of bookings for deferred 
movement. Neither has so far developed 
this season. The opinion seems to be 
growing that buyers in this territory will 
continue to purchase in small quantities 
for immediate needs only. 

Prices are being revised to a parity 
with new wheat, and at the close of the 
week were as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $7.50@8; standard or 
regular patent, $6.75@7.25; straight pat- 
ent, $6.10@6.50; first clears, $5@5.25. 

Business is quiet with rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 
ton, delivered at Nashville, $8@9; hard 
winter wheat patent (new crop), $7@ 
7.50. 

There has been a fairly free movement 
of new wheat. Quality is variable, with 
some testing 60 to 61 lbs per bu, and 
other lots 54 to 56. It is estimated that 
25 to 40 per cent will grade the lighter 
weights. Some farmers report threshing 
returns not up to recent expectations. 
Prices are on the basis of $1.20@1.25 for 
No. 2 red, delivered at Nashville. 

Millfeed is extremely dull, and at times 
almost unsalable. Owing to the small out- 
put, stocks are not heavy, and there is no 
pressure of offerings. Prices: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $17@18 ton; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $23@25. 

Commercial corn mills report demand 
for meal very slow. Bolted or unbolted, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 


points, are quoted at $1.45@1.55. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct, 

Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 187,380 72,279 38. 
Last week ....... 186,930 64,147 34.3 
WOOP ABO cccccese 140,760 29,320 20.7 


16,955 8.8 
27,938 18,1 


Two years ago... 190,870 
Three years ago.. 148,800 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 11 July 4 

Piour; Sdle ..ccccccceves 9,000 10,000 

Wheat, BUS ccccsccccces 55,000 20,000 

Ce, DE iccecicccaevess 66,000 75,000 

Oats, DUB .ccwccccccccce 116,000 141,000 
NOTES 


The Star Milling Co., Nicholasville, 
Ky., will build a $40,000 milling plant to 
replace the one destroyed. 


The case of Embry A. Anderson and 
others against the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, known as the Memphis grain 
case, came up for hearing this week be- 
fore the Tennessee railroad commission. 
Complaints seek to obtain a reduction of 
present freight rates on grain, hay and 
feed from Memphis to points in western 
Tennessee. The case was argued and 
taken under advisement. 


Farmers of Montgomery County re- 
cently held a meeting at Clarksville, 
Tenn., and adopted plans looking to co- 
operative sales of wheat. Day Williams 
was appointed sales manager for the 
movement, and instructed to make inves- 
tigations in regard to making shipments, 
and farmers were requested to report to 
him the quantity of wheat they had for 
sale. Country stations have been paying 
around $1.15 for wheat, which the farm- 
ers say only pays them about the cost of 
production. 

Jonun Lerrrr, 
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GERMAN FLOUR SITUATION 


Unfavorable North American Crop Reports 
Cause 50c Rise in Prices—Fall of Polish 
Mark Paralyzes Market 


Lonpon, Ena., June 13.—The following 
report on the flour situation in Hambur, 
has been issued by the firm of Eicholz & 
Loeser, flour and feed importers of 
Hamburg: 

In consequence of the unfavorable 
crop reports from North America, the 
prices for wheat rose greatly during the 
last week. Indeed, in some states the 
drouth appears to occasion grave appre- 
hension. For instance, the expected re- 
sult for the Kansas district is estimated 
about 30 per cent less than formerly. It 
is the same with the other wheat produc- 
ing states, and in case the drouth should 
extend farther north, one must expect a 
further rise in wheat prices. 

This situation is naturally not without 
influence on flour prices, which rose again 
about 50c per 100 kilograms during the 
past week. The stock of flours in 
America, especially clears, has diminished 
a great deal in consequence of the large 
transports to England and the Conti- 
nent. Some of the mills are not in a 
situation to sell second clears, at least 
not large quantities, or soft straights. 
The production of first clear flour is se- 
riously diminished. The American bak- 
ers, who up to now could afford to buy 
the finest qualities of flour, were forced 
to reduce their bread prices, and in con- 
sequence they cannot purchase patent 
flour any more and have to buy 95 per 
cent and straight flour according to the 
regulated prices set for them. 

The popular opinion is that only 300 
to 400 tons of 63 per cent milled white 
patent rye flour and about 100 tons of 
hard wheat first and second clears will 
remain for export. Subsequently it must 
be decided to buy better qualities, say 95 
per cent straight, pntil the milling of 
new wheat begins in September. 

Local patent flour costs now $11; local 
first clear, $10.40. American white pat- 
ent rye flour, Rotterdam, is offered at 
$10, free on the wagon; Rotterdam. 

The firm of S. Gruner & Co., Ham- 
burg, reports that the sudden fall of the 
Polish mark has brought the flour mar- 
ket to an absolute standstill, and Danzig 
buyers are offering unsold parcels in 
Hamburg, where an accumulation is tak- 
ing place, at prices ranging $10@11, 
c.i.f., Hamburg, for hard winter wheat 
straight flour, $9.85@10.10 for spring 
wheat first clear, $8@8.10, c.i.f., Danzig, 
for second clear, and $9.50, c.i.f., Ham- 
burg, for rye flour, straight quality. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 








POSTAL COST ACCOUNTING 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 9.—Post- 
master General Will Hays has taken the 
initial steps to put his department on a 
business basis. With the co-operation of 
the joint congressional postal commission 
and the assistance of a firm of efficiency 
engineers, he is installing a system of 
cost accounting which will enable him to 
know just where he stands in the various 
classes of the postal business. 

The Postmaster General’s business re- 
form will be aided considerably by the 
new budget system. Heretofore the 
auditor of the Post Office Department. 
has been a treasury official, The system 
of —— employed has been shaped 
on treasury lines. According to officials 
Of the Post Office Department, this has 
been most unsatisfactory, in that it pro- 
hibited accurate cost findings for the va- 
rious divisions of postal business. Un- 
der the budget the treasury auditor for 
the department is its-representative in 
the budget bureau. This transfer will 
enable the Post Office Department to in- 
stall an accounting system shaped to 
meet its business needs. - 

While there has been a controversy for 
years over the question of whether or 
not various classes of mail return the 
cost of their handling, particularly sec- 
ond class matter, the contemplated re- 
form in the department originates in a 
desire to establish the facts about par- 
cel post delivery. Estimates in the de- 
partment place the loss in handling par- 
cel post as high as $80,000,000 a year. 
Officials are unable to establish the facts, 
however, because of the lack of accurate 
cost figures. Joun Marrinan. 
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No one seems to know whether it is 
because the holiday is over, the big st 
decided, or the hot wave broken, but 
there is a much better tone to the flour 
market than before these events occurred 
—that is, buyers are taking stuff more 
freely but, at the same time, not buying 
much ond their immediate require- 
ments. However, there seem to be more 
buyers immediately requiring flour than 

reviously; consequently, there is a 
loos volume of business. 

General conditions are irregular be- 
cause of the very peculiar conditions 
existing in the wheat market, the like of 
which And not been seen in a long while. 
As an example, on Wednesday, the July, 
September and December options were 
within lc of each other and the next 
day on a parity, a condition which is not 
frequently found on any quotation black- 
board. The heavy buying on the part of 
Germany, amounting to 2,500,000 bus, 
added a great deal of strength to the 
wheat market and had-a considerable 
bearing on flour prices. 

The continued increase in offers of new 
crop Kansas flour at low prices has had 
the effect of creating a very wide range. 
Some of these quotations were as low as 
$6.60 for new Kansas straights, while the 

eral ruling price — $7@7.25 for 
fhe same commodity, and some mills held 
as high as $8 for old flours. The whole 
trend of the market is naturally toward 
the new crop basis, but buyers are ap- 
parently more deeply interested in old 
flours than in new, being a little uncer- 
tain in their minds just how the new 
flours are going to work. 

Export business in flour is fair. Some- 
thing like 150,000 sacks left this port 
during the past week, and steamship con- 
cerns repert a continuous booking of 
flour business, although all in moderate 
sized parcels. There is a clear indication 
that European buyers are leaning more 
toward better grades of flour each week, 
as there is practically no demand now 
for second clears and a very limited one 
for first clears, other than those of 
known quality and strength. There is a 
fair demand for patents and straights, 
and unquestionably this will increase 
rather than diminish. 


The earlier sales of very low grade 
flours did not all turn out satisfactorily, 
as they are not good bread producers, 
and it was only a case of getting the 
largest quantity of flour for the amount 
of money invested which led European 
buyers to use them at all. Now that 
on nog prices are on a lower level, the 

r grades are being purchased more 
freely. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $9.50@10.25; standard Brome $e 
8.40; first clear, $7@7.75; second clear, 
$4.75@5.25; soft, winter straight, old 
$6.50@7, new $5.75@6.25; hard winter 
straight, old $7.50@8, new $7@7.50; hard 
first clear, old $6.50@7, new $6@6.50; 
second clear, $4.75@5.25; rye, $7.50@8,— 
all in jute. 

CUBAN FINANCES 

For some time there has been a con- 
ference going on in New York between 
large banking interests with a view 
toward reaching some a t through 
which the present Cuban situation can 
be financed, but up to now no actual 
basis for operations has been reached. 
While all interested realize the urgent 
necessity for stabilizing the finances of 
the island, it is felt that an unsecured 
loan is neither advisable nor possible, 


and business interests believe that it will 
be necessary to have some fiscal control 
or intervention in order that Cuban af- 
fairs may be properly handled. 

It is a question whether such action 
would not develop a political storm in 
the island, but those with whom this 
phase of the matter has been discussed 
feel that the present administration will 
be strong enough to control any opposi- 
tion that might arise against this policy. 

It is quite clear to all that until some- 
thing definite is done the finances of the 
island must be more or less in turmoil, 
and as the prosperity of Cuba is so close- 
ly allied with sugar it has been pointed 
out that markets other than the United 
States must be developed for this prod- 
uct in order to market the crop satis- 
factorily in the future and to get for it 
such a price as will show the planters a 
profit. 

NOTES 

T. Morgan Bowen, Buffalo manager of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., was 
in New York City this week. 

James R, Ness, manager Niagara 
Grain & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was on ’change here this week. 

Frank E. Cole, Kansas City repre- 
sentative of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., was in New York for a few days 
this week. 

Richard L. Sweet, of W. L. Sweet & 


Co., flour, this city, returned from his. 


honeymoon this week, and received the 
congratulations of his many friends on 
the exchange. 

George Wynne, representing A. S. 
Langdon, flour mill representative, Lon- 
don, is now in this ——s visiting the 
connections of his principal. Mr. fone 
don usually makes this trip himself, but 
this year decided not to do so. 


A meeting was held at the office of the 
Trunk Line Association here this week 
for the purpose of considering the ques- 
tion of free lighterage on less than car- 
load shipments of import freight in lots 
of 10,000 lbs or more. No decision was 
reached as to what would be done in 
the matter. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 9.—Hand-to- 
mouth purchasing continues to be the 
policy in the flour market. The output 
for the week was, however, well above 
the average. Though it has been pre- 
eminently bakers’ weather, bread sales 
have not been what they should. 

Mills are getting all the wheat they 
need, but with the small flour output, 
this is of comparatively small volume. 
There has been some movement of clears, 
with almost everything ultimately for the 
export trade. 

rices of spring wheat flours: patents, 
$9.25@9.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $10.20; straights, $9.80, cotton 
98’s, small lots mostly; bakers patent, 
$9.10, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $7.50@8, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7@7.25; low grade, $4.25@ 
4.75, jute, car lots, Boston. 

New soft winter wheat will be in mar- 
ket here within the next few days. Hay 
is light, spring grain will be a short crop, 
and farmers will not hesitate to feed 
wheat when it is relatively cheap, instead 
of selling it. Sales of soft wheat flour 
have run light this week. The nearness 
of new flour and the chance that it will 
rule lower in price have been factors in 
slowing up the market. Nominal prices 
on soft wheat flour were around 30c un- 
der last week. Quotations: winter 
str its. $6.50@6.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, ton; local, $8. 

Rye flour trade is light, with sales 
con to small lots, market is 
25@40c under a few days ago, with best 


white brands offered at $8.30@8.50 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
is steady. Some sales, but deliveries de- 
layed, awaiting arrival of shipments. 
Quotations steady. Light is quoted at 
$9.50 bbl, medium at $9, and dark at 
$8.50, all cotton 98's. 

There have been some concessions in 
the feed market this week, with bran 
suffering more than middlings. Coun- 
try mills complain that trade is slower 
than ever, althougif 10 days ago there ap- 
peared to be a better demand from farm- 
ers. Most mills are selling in mixed cars, 
except that one or two sold slightly 
ahead, but at a concession in price. Prin- 
cipal quotations: spring bran, $23.50@24 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $27; 
winter bran, $27, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, $24@28.50, running 
from standard to flour grade, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $28@30; winter mid- 
dlings, $27, sacked, mostly jobbing basis. 
Rye feed in heavy supply, with sales 
around $22 ton, sacked, mostly small 
lots. There has been fair demand for 
western feeds, and prices rule steady. 
Crushed oats $83 ton, and corn meal $29, 
both bulk. Corn meal, table quality, 
jobbed here, $1.50 per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Whale WOOK occccccccccsscce 9,250 49 
Last week ......scceseeees 6,600 35 


Of this week’s total, 7,450 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 400 


rye. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


E. F. Lawler, representative of the 
Russell-Miller —- Co. in New Eng- 
land territory for the past nine years, 
has resigned his position to become sales 


























manager with the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation for New England and New 
York states’ territories, with a branch of- 
fice at Boston. 


BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., July 9.—Immediate 
shipment is what concerns flour buyers 
more particularly than prices, although 
they continue to haggle to some extent, 
but the mills appear to be in a position 
to hold firm, and prices on the best pat- 
ent are closer together today than they 
have been at any previous time this year. 
The liberal booking of old patent last 
week has, to some extent, filled part of 
the requirement, but stacks are still un- 
doubtedly extremely low, judging from 
requests made by late buyers to kindly 
push at least a part of their order ahead 
of some of the others. : 

The output this week was cut consid- 
erably by the holiday and the wry + Ae 
getting started due to the tired feeling 
manifested by mill hands during the 
present unusually hot weather. Bakers 
patents were en readily, and prices 
were only ns age Faye than last week. 

First clears, while not offered to any 
extent, were quoted 20@25c under last 
week. The mills avoid talking on that 

ade, as they are practically sold out 
or some time to come, and are not look- 
ing for business. Second clears are in 
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about the same position, except as to the 
range of prices quoted. There is nothing 
doing in rye flour at present, and prices 
are easier than last week. 

The local retail trade is very quiet, 
and prices 50c lower than last week. The 
best family patent is offered at $9, in 
cotton 98’s. Bakers are running full 
capacity in this section, the housewife 
preferring to buy bread while the hot 
weather prevails. 

Kansas mill agents here are off with 
the old flour and selling only new. They 
report a fairly good demand, with prices 
very irregular and generally lower than 
last week. Short ba was quoted at 
$7@7.80, and standard $6.40@7, Buffalo 
rate points. 

Millfeed took a sharp tumble, going 
down $1.50 ton on both bran and mid- 
dlings, but recovered 50c yesterday and 
$1 today, leaving the price the same as 
it was for bran and 50c lower for mid- 
dlings. There was no change in the 
heavier feeds all week, and offerings 
were extremely light. 

The decline was a surprise to jobbers 
here, as the situation appeared unusu- 
ally strong. Dry weather continues all 
over the state, and a better inquiry for 
all kinds was reported, but there was not 
enough business to carry off the surplus 
feed on the market, and prices were put 
to a point where it would sell. It went 
faster than expected, and the advance 
followed quickly. Some of the mills re- 
fused to shade prices at any time this 
week; in fact, they sold at 50c higher, 
and are still asking that advance, believ- 
ing that the stuff is worth the money. 

The fact that Canadian mills have 
withdrawn entirely from the market is 
helping the situation here considerably. 
The last prices obtained here were $18.50 
for bran and middlings and $25 for flour 
middlings, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was easier this 
week, although a better demand was re- 
ported. Hominy feed slightly firmer, 
with trade fair and offerings liberal. 
Gluten feed quiet and steady. Cotton- 
seed meal higher and scarce, with a good 
inquiry at the advance. Oil meal is also 
higher, and the mills claim they can get 
the price asked. Buckwheat sold at 
$3.45, and $3.50 could be obtained today, 
but holders say they are out of the mar- 
ket. Brewers’ grains were offered at 
$24.75 and distillers’ at $22 for 18 per 
cent, and $30 for 30 per cent, track, 
Buffalo. Sprouts are quoted at $23 for 
24 per cent, Buffalo. Alfalfa was offered 
at $27, pea green, new crop, track, Buf- 
falo. Milo, No. 3, prompt shipment, was 
quoted at $1.621,, track, Buffalo; no spot 
offerings, and good inquiry. 

Oatmeal in good demand and firm. Oat 
feed dull and weak, with offerings at $8, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
ee MOMEE é ove 0 68.4003449% 113,280 68 
Serre 123,450 74 
Wee GD -écdcccvesesccues 127,760 77 
Two years ago .......5++. 124,650 75 
Three years ago .......+.+ 40,250 24 


NOTES 

R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., Chi- 
cago, millfeed, was on ’change today. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 
450,000 bus, compared with 607,000 a 
year ago. 

Shipments to Montreal by lake from 
Buffalo this week were 266,000 bus wheat 
and 152,000 bus corn. 

The lake grain trade is falling off, 
and it is said several steamers now here 
will lay up after unloading. 

A: Fassler, manager of Willis Norton 
& Co., Inter-Ocean Mills, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, was here this week on his way from 
the millers’ convention to the East. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 2,587,600 bus, compared with 
466,700 the same week last year. Corn 
is still coming in freely, over 1,000,000 
bus being included in the receipts. 

Captain William Clark, for years an 
insistent exponent of the greater water- 
way movement and often called the 
“grand-daddy” of the improved canal 
system of this state, died this week at 
his home in Constantia, N. Y. 

Shipments of grain by canal from Buf- 
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falo to New York this week were 104,000 
bus, compared with 254,600 a year ago. 
The first cargo of flour taken for ship- 
ment by canal to New York this season 
left yesterday. It came from Chicago 
via the lake. Last year over 15,000 bbls 
were taken for New York on the same 
date. 

Receipts of flour and grain at this 
port show a very heavy increase over last 
year,- and are also considerably larger 
than in 1919. The movement of corn 
was particularly so, compared with many 


previous years. The figures follow: 
1921 1920 1919 


Flour, bbis.... 1,222,293 919,973 1,077,650 
Wheat, bus...15,277,484 2,838,164 23,296,057 
Corn, bus....- 14,086,645 261,400 =—s an naaee 
Oats, bus..... 8,007,799 3,625,204 3,105,000 
Barley, bus 1,674,795 787,707 4,336,062 
Rye, bus...... 2,572,019 6,935,640 7,012,587 
Flaxseed, bus. 829,394 } «...... 251,829 





Totals, bus.42,448,136 13,448,115 38,001,535 
E. BanGasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., July 9.—Flour was a 
little steadier as to old stock, but no one 
seemed to want it badly enough to pay 
much, if any, premium for it. North- 
western mills were wide apart on prices, 
some asking as much as $1 bbl over what 
others were selling at. The high holders 
evidently had no wheat and were hold- 
ing high to keep from making sales, 
which is a swift and sure way of losing 
trade. 

Springs were firmer but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.50@8.75; 
standard brands, $8@8.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Early 
short patent sold as low as $8.25, cotton, 
with standards offered at $8 down to 
$7.75, though all offerings were held a 
little steadier at the close. A few mills 
were asking over $9 for fancy short, 
but these could not be sold here except 
in a jobbing way. As far as could 
learned, no new springs have been of- 
fered, , 

Hard winters were steadier on old and 
easier on new, but quiet throughout, 
short patents at the close ranging 26 
8.25; straights, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. There are 
lots of offerings on the market, from 
all old to all new, and they vary in price 
accordingly. Quotations represent all 
old, while all new sold early as low as 
$6.90, cotton, for guaranteed 95 per cent 
straight, with poorer quality offered 
down to $6.75. Since then there has not 
been so much pressure to sell and, if any- 
thing, limits have been a little steadier. 
The early trading was spotted and light. 

Soft winters were steady and slow, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.75 
@7; near-by straights, $5.50@5.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@ 
10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Old Ohio patents were offered down to 
$6.75, cotton, without takers, hence the 
difference between them and the tribu- 
tary straights continues to narrow. Be- 
fore the war these western patents sold 
within 50c bbl of local straights, and 
history is expected to repeat itself. Old 
near-by straight is nominally quoted at 
$5.50@5.75, cotton, in the absence of de- 
mand or trading, while the new would 
probably have to be sold for less, though 
there appears to be no loud call for 
either at the moment. Exporters are out 
of the market. 


City mills ran fwo thirds time, and re- 


ported a further improvement in both 
domestic and export trade. They are 
running on part new wheat, and expect 
to increase this to three quarters new 
next week. They further reduced flour 
quotations 25c bbl on springs and blends, 
and 50c on winters, and feed $1.50@2 
ton. 
Receipts of flour for the week, 29,998 
bbls; destined for export, 17,438. 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 64; number now in port, 142. 

Exports from here this week included 
11,787 bbls flour and 1,020,296 bus grain 
—416,000 wheat, 462,858 corn and 141,429 
rye. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.50 
bu; corn, 80c; rye, $1.40; barley, $1; 


_ Oats, 50c. 
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Recent visitors were W. G. Kellogg, 
with Armour Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
and Homer D. Russell, of H. D. Russell 
&-Co., grain, Chicago. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to July 9, 1921, 423,884 bus; 
year ago, 354,345. Range of prices this 
week, 66@78c; last year, $1.90@1.94. 

In its laboratory tests the C. A. Gam- 
brill Manufacturing Co. finds that the 
new southern wheat is far superior to 
the old, and will make much better flour. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to July 9, 241,304 bus; same pe- 
riod last year, 18,120. Range of prices 
this week, 65c@$1.261,,; last year, $2.60 
@2.94. 

According to a press dispatch, the 
plant of the Singer Baking Co., Staun- 
ton, Va., was damaged $2,000 by fire yes- 
terday, thought to be fully covered by 
insurance. 

Charles C. Gorsuch, retired miller of 
Westminster, Md., and member of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, died 
suddenly of heart trouble at his home on 
July 6 and was buried this morning. 

The decline in No. 2 red winter wheat 
in this market this week was 91,c, against 
only %c in No. 2 red winter garlicky. 
Garlic therefore cannot be so objection- 
able as it was, although it is always much 
more in evidence in new wheat than old. 

The Marine Show, and Export and 
Import Exhibition, will be held next 
week, July 11-16, in the Fifth Regiment 
Armory, Baltimore. It is said the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. will have a $1,000,000 ex- 
hibit, and that other large exhibitors 
will include the United States navy, ma- 
rine corps and Shipping Board; the rail- 
roads, International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, motion pictures and the industries 
and manufactures of various organiza- 
tions and centers of the country. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuiraperpHia, Pa. July 9.—Flour 
during the past week was somewhat un- 
settled, influenced by a fluctuating wheat 
market. There was a little business do- 
ing for prompt and near delivery, but 
buyers were indisposed to anticipate re- 
quirements to any degree. There is some 
interest being shown in new flours, but 
buyers wish to know more about quality 
before placing orders. 

NOTES 

Roy Miller, grain merchant, and fam- 
ily are spending the summer at Ocean 
City. 
The Neal Grain Co., of Englewood, 
N. J., with $25,000 capital, has obtained 
a Delaware charter. 

A report from Wilmington, Del., states 


‘that the Royal Feed & Milling Co., of 


New Orleans, has increased its capital 


stock to $400,000. 
Samuet S. Dantets. 





PITTSBURGH 

PirrspurcH, Pa., ye | 9.—The flour 
market was character by rather brisk 
activity the entire week, and some deal- 
ers report that a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of business was handled. Stocks are 
said to be rather low among bakers and 
grocers, but there is not much disposi- 
tion to make any purchases except for 
immediate requirements. 

The intense hot weather of the past 
week played havoc with bakers, who com- 
plain of quite a falling off in their sales. 

The market here is bare of clears, 
which has caused the price of that grade 
to stiffen materially. 

Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
patent $8@9.50, hard winter patent $6.50 
@7.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $5@5.50, bulk; pure white 
rye $7.25@7.75, pure dark rye $5.25@ 
5.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed is extremely dull, with no de- 
mand _ whatever. Quotations: bran, 
$19.50@20.50; standard middlings, $18.50 
@19.50; flour middlings, $25@27; red 
dog, $32.50@36. 

NOTES 

H. K. Schaeffer, general manager 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was a 
business visitor in Pittsburgh this week. 

Fire on July 6 caused $45,000 damage 
to the bakery owned by B. Markowitz 


& Co., 1019-1021 Talbot Avenue, Brad- 
dock. 


The Pennsylvania Baking Co., of Car- 
lisle, Pa., will open . branch _ bakeries 
shortly in Chambersburg and Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., and Hagerstown, Md. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is plain- 
tiff in a suit against J. Beckerman & 
Sons, of Greensburg, Pa. The corpora- 
tion claims that the sum of $1,577, with 
interest, is due for 50 bbls of flour. 

C. C. Larus. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., July 9.—Lack of 
confidence in economic conditions con- 
tinues as a deterrent to normal milling 
in Indiana. The situation has shown 
some improvement recently, but buying 
of wheat flour and other grain products 
is far from what it should be at this 
time of the year. Reports from some 
mills indicate a fairly active inquiry this 
week for old crop flour, the demand be- 
ing from bakers, for the most part. 

Export inquiry is rather limited. Some 
members of the trade believe it will re- 
vive soon, but they add that European 
money will have to acquire more stabil- 
ity before any great amount of business 
will be done oversea, at least in the bet- 
ter grades of flour. A demand for the 
grain, rather than the finished product, 
is expected first. 

Car lots of wheat are arriving in In- 
dianapolis in fair volume, but the mar- 
ket has an easy feeling. No. 2 red sold 
= the Board of Trade today for $1.21 

u. 
Soft winter patent flour was quoted 
for shipment from this city at $6.25@7 
bbl, 98-lb cotton basis. Hard winter pat- 
ents were available at $7@8.25, and 
spring patents were priced at $8@8.75. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 


_ stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 


of July 9, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

This Week .ccccccccccccccs 4,024 18 

Lest Week .ccccccccccccces 4,074 18 

WOOP BHO cocscoccecccecess 2,601 11 

Two years ABO ......ceee08 1,602 7 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

Out 

WOE Seccceccodcceccece 189,000 10,000 

GOOD co ccdesccveccceveces 281,000 118,000 

DOR ccvccicccrvccvccoves 156,000 76,000 

TAD - sccccvcvccccccvccvecse 8,000 = wanes 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 69,540 341,000 251,500 2,000 

Year ago .... 63,410 572,190 61,590 200 


Two years ago 46,180 596,000 131,000 3,860 
The figures for the week ended July 
2, with comparisons, were: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This WOOK. cccccccvececvcee 4,074 18 
LMBt WOOK .cccccccccccccce 5,126 22 
VORP BO ccccccccccccccece 5,052 22 
TWo years AGO ........ee0% 4,336 19 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 

WER ccccccccccscccccce 40,000 7,000 
GORE scvccccesccccccscees 326,000 78,000 
GOED. ccvceescsceicedecees 132,000 78,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week .... 39,420 355,040 284,280 1,000 
Year ago ..... 60,118 496,260 655,480 1,920 
Two years ago. 40,160 402,440 75,560 65,360 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Little activity is noticeable in the corn 
products industry. Demand is slow and 
inquiries are limited, even for the sea- 
son of the year, although some mills are 
doing a fair business for summer. Grits 
are quoted for shipment in car lots at 
$1.62 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at $1.62, 
hominy at $1.67, cerealine at $2.31 and 
corn flour at $1.67. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed sales are few, and demand 
limited. Bran is offered for shipment 
in car lots at $18@20 ton, sacked, mixed 
feed at the same, and middlings at $19 
@21. Hominy feed is quoted at $23.50 
ton, bulk, and $24.75, R : 

TAX REVISION DEMAND 

Talk among millers at the annual mid- 
summer meeting of the Indiana Millers’ 
Association indicated that a considerable 
number have written members of the 
Hoosier delegation in Congress, urging 


— 
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an early revision of taxes. Many grain 
dealers have taken similar action. Much 
more interest is being shown in the tax 
problem than in tariff revision, so far as 
this state is concerned. 

Millers emphasize the point that mill- 
ing will not be normal until general busi- 
ness is normal. General business will be- 
gin to improve, some of the close stu- 

ents of conditions believe, when capital 
seeks fewer tax-free bonds and looks 
more for investments in business. 
* ” 

John A. Reis, sales manager Acme- 
Evans Co., flour millers of Indianapolis, 
has returned to his desk after a two 
weeks’ vacation, most of which was spent 
in Cincinnati. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





ALABAMA 

Monit, Ata., July 9.—Flour, best pat- 
ent, is quoted at $9.30 bbl. Corn and 
corn meal are in fair demand, while 
other grain and grain products are slow 
of sale. Prices remain about the same 
as last week. Corn meal is quoted at 
$1.95 per 96-lb sack, while corn ranges 
72%, @i77%4¢ bu in bulk, and 214,@S8c more 
sacked. 

Shorts are quoted at $1.20@1.35 in 
100-lb sacks, and bran at 95c@$1.05. 

Country merchants are pleased with 
the rains of the past few days, and are 
looking forward more hopefully. Farm- 
ers are still buying only for “pressing 
needs, and lumber mills, long inactive, 
are preparing to begin operations with 
the first indication of renewed buying. 

Exports for the week ended July 8: 
to Belize, 850 bbls and 9 sacks flour; 
Cienfuegos and Santiago, 2,750 sacks 
(200-lb cotton) flour, 200 sacks corn, 100 
sacks oats. Havana and Matanzas, 450 
long tons flour, 620 long tons corn; Rot- 
terdam, 82,500 lbs rolled oats; La Plata, 
5,500 bags rice; Matanzas, 5,150 sacks 
flour, 3,250 sacks corn, 500 sacks oats. 

W. J. Boxes. 





RICE AS A FOOD 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 9.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has just issued 
a bulletin the purpose of which is to ac- 
quaint the American public more fully 
with the possibilities of rice as an article 
of diet. 

“Many Americans do not realize that 
millions of people eat rice as regularly 
as Americans and Europeans eat bread,” 
the department says. “It is a palatable 
food, and when properly cooked it can 
be combined in many ways with more 
expensive and highly flavored foods into 
nutritious dishes. Farmers’ Bulletin 
1195, ‘Rice as Food, is filled with direc- 
tions for cooking rice in many attractive 
ways not now known to American house- 
wives. 

“Although the Orient produces about 
97 per cent of the world’s rice crop, the 
United States now grows more than 
enough for its present annual consumip- 
tion. Cultivation began in the Carolinas 
and Georgia in colonial days, and has 
now assumed commercial importance in 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and the Sac- 
ramento valley in California, and there 
are scattered plantings in Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, and Missouri. e 
rice fields here are large, often several 
thousand acres in extent, and modern 
machinery much like that for seeding, 
harvesting, and threshing wheat is used. 

“The varieties of rice grown in this 
country rank among the best in the 
world. Of the many tested here two 
varieties, Carolina gold and Carolina 
white, seem best adapted to the Atlantic 
coast fields, the Honduras and several 
Japanese varieties to Louisiana, Texas, 
and Arkansas, and the Japanese to Cali- 
fornia. The bulletin may be had upon 
application to the Division of Publica- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

JoHN Manrrinan. 





SHORTAGE OF BOXCARS 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 9.—A report 
from Wichita, Kansas, says that the 
Southwest is already in the grip of a 
growing boxcar shortage, with thresh- 
ing hardly begun. The great number of 
cars in bad repair is given as the cause 


of the reported —— 
. E, Srerurme. 
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CONTROL OF BREADSTUFFS IN NORWAY 


(Continued from page 156.) 


profit, and the government was 
ortunate in buying when the market 
was at its lowest. As a rule, most of 
the flour purchased by the government is 
imported under mill brands, but in some 
cases I noticed it was ship under a 
blind brand without the name of the mill. 
In such instances the sacks always had 
printed on them the magic words, “Ex- 
port Patent.” 

For the time being, spring wheat flours 
seem to be cutivaly out of line, and 
many of the well-known marks of Min- 
neapolis flour, which in former days were 
famous throughout aay are never 
heard of and are gradually being forgot- 
ten. Canadian flours have been off the 
market since the war commenced, as dur- 
ing that period none were shipped to any 
but the allied countries, Prior to the 
war, Canadian flours were just becom- 
ing known, and it will take some time to 
introduce them again. I doubt if there 
is very much chance of their being used 
to any great extent until the government 
monopoly is done away with, for as long 
as the policy of buying for cheapness 
and not for strength is continued Cana- 
dian mills are not likely to do much busi- 
ness in Norway. 

In keeping with many of the markets 
of other countries, the system of open- 
ing credits in New York for purchases 
of flouf has been abandoned and the 
terms of payment are now very much 
the same as they were in pre-war days. 
All recent purchases made by the govern- 
ment have been on cash against docu- 
ment terms, the sellers drawing in dol- 
lars, payment through a Christiania bank. 
So far there has been no difficulty in 
making purchases on these terms, and 
all mills that have asked for credits to 
be opened in New York have lost the 
business. Considering that the Norwe- 
gian government is the sole buyer, it 
surely is in a position to finance its pur- 
chases of flour, and for this ‘reason it 
seems unreasonable for a mill to expect 
the agent to open a credit in New York. 
In any case the government would re- 
fuse to do so, therefore unless a mill is 
willing to accept payment in Christiania 
it is only a waste of time to attempt to 
do business. 

While in Christiania I was shown an 
instance in which a southwestern mill had 
submitted an offer below any other quo- 
tation received by the government, which 
was at that time in the market. The of- 
fer would have been accepted without a 
doubt, but as the mill insisted on a credit 
being opened in New York it lost the 
business, which went to some of its com- 
petitors, who were willing to accept pay- 
ment in Christiania. 

All purchases made by the Norwe- 
gian government are on the basis c.i.f. a 
Norwegian port for shipment, with Nor- 
wegian tonnage from the seaboard. In 
this way Norwegian shipping companies 
are getting the benefit of carrying the 
flour. During the war these companies 
did an immense business, and were of 
great value to the allies. An immense 
amount of Norwegian tonnage was sunk, 
and the lives of about tleven hundred 
merchant sailors were sacrificed by the 
German submarine warfare and mines. 
The shipping companies made huge for- 
tunes during the war, but, owing to the 
present unfavorable shipping situation, a 
great deal of the war profit is being lost. 
As in all countries, a large number of 
ships in all the ports are tied up. 

n normal times nearly all the — 
tation of flour into Norway was done 
through agents who represented the va- 
rious American and Canadian mills. 
These agents made their sales to the 
large flour dealers, who in Norway are 
referred to as flour “importers,” owing 
to the fact that they finance their pur- 
chases ‘but have no direct dealing with 
the mills, leaving all the details in that 
connection with the mills’ agents, The 
agents generally get a commission from 
the of about two and a half per 
cent, 

Many millers wonder why the business 
is done in this way, and are of the opin- 
ion that the dealers could buy flour cheap- 
er if they imported direct from the mill. 
As a matter of fact this is not the case. 
The flour dealer, or importer,-by buying 
through the mill agents, has submit 


‘ government is the sole buyer, “2 
n 


to him almost daily the quotations from 
all the leading exporting mills, and in 
this way he is able to buy to better ad- 
vantage and at the closest price. He 
also has no trouble as regards cabling, 
correspondence or details in connection 
with documents. This system of buyin 
has more in its favor than one woul 
imagine at first. 

In pre-war days all purchases of flour 
made by Norwegian buyers were paid 
for in ndon, under what was known 
as “London reimbursement terms.” These 
consisted of the actual buyer arranging 
for a credit with a London beaking 
house, on which the exporting mill drew 
in sterling. Of course, now that the 





eign Buyers No. 2.” In buying wheat 
from the Argentine, f.o.b. contract No. 
26 of the on Corn Trade Association 
is used. 

It must be remembered that in Nor- 
way the consumption of rye bread is 
very much larger than that of white 
bread. Consequently, most Norwegian 
mills are employed in grinding rye flour 
rather than wheat flour. Now that Rus- 
sia and Germany are out of the market 
as suppliers of rye, the Scandinavian 
countries, including Norway, experience 
considerable difficulty in buying sufficient 
rye or rye flour. Since the outbreak of 
war practically the only source of supply 
of these commodities has been the Unit- 
ed States. 

The grade of rye flour that is general- 
ly imported into Norway is pure white, 
sixty-four per cent extraction, which in 


Ivar Hald 
Managing Director of the Vaksdal Mill, Vaksdal, Norway 


is made in dollars in Christiania. the 
event of tlie flour trade becoming free, 
it will not be surprising to see the old 
basis of payment in London reinstated. 
It was always a satisfactory way of 
dealing, and the London private hanks 
which used to do this business are so 
familiar with all the details of this class 
of trade that it would be difficult to find 
their equal in any other financial center. 

In order to assist and foster the home 
milling industry the Norwegian govern- 
ment is buying as much wheat and rye as 
possible, for by doing so it considers that 
it is not only helping the home mills but 
is supplying offals for dairying and 
cattle feeding purposes. 

During April and May .of this year 
some good sized purchases of wheat were 
made, especially of No. 2 hard winter, 
but the largest contracts were made in 
Australian and Argentine wheat. The 
period of shipment for these purchases 
varied from May to July. 

In buying wheat from the United 
States the f.o.b. contract of the North 
American Export Grain Association is 

The contract is known as “For- 


trade terms is known as “Cream of rye.” 
The importation of a blend of wheat and 
rye flours is prohibited, all blending hav- 
ing to be done in the country. The ob- 
ject of this is to prevent the adulteration 
of rye flour. 

In spite of the effort that has been 
made by the Norwegian government to 
encourage and increase flour milling in 
Norway, the capacity of the flour mills 
is very much the same now as it was be- 
fore the war. There are many excellent 
up-to-date mills in Norway, but it would 
be impossible for them, with their pres- 
ent capacity, to supply the full require- 
ments of the country. It is estimated 
that at the present time it is necessary to 
import between four hundred and five 
hundred thousand sacks of one hundred 
kilos annually. 

The home milled wheat flour cannot 
compete with the better qualities of im- 
ported flour, such as used to come here 
before government control went. into ef- 
fect. Norwegian millers are skilled rye 
flour millers, but they do not pretend to 
know a great deal about the milling of 
wheat flour, which they look upon more 
or less as a side line, devoting their prin- 
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cipal attention to the milling of the va- 
rious kinds of rye flours. 

The largest and most important mill in 
Norway is the Vaksdal Mill, the plant 
of which is located at Vaksdal, a pic- 
turesque town situated on a fiord con- 
nected with the sea. Vaksdal is about 
two hours’ ride from Bergen on. the 
Christiania-Bergen Railway, which is 
considered one of the most wonderful 
scenic railways in the world. 

The Vaksdal Mill, as previously stat- 
ed, was bought by the Norwegian gov- 
ernment. It is very complete and up-to- 
date, and, being situated on a deep water 
fiord, seagoing vessels can come right 
alongside. The facilities for shipment 
of mill products, with a water way on 
one side and a railway on the other, 
could not be more advantageous. 

The plant was built in 1911 by the 
German firm of mill builders, Gebrs. 
Seck, of Dresden, whose various lines of 
machinery are used throughout the mill. 
The capacity is somewhat difficult to 
state accurately, as in Norway the ca- 
pacity of a mill is based on the tonnage 
of grain that it grinds in the course of 
twenty-four hours. As near as I could 
reckon, the capacity of the Vaksdal Mill 
is approximately three thousand barrels 
per day. Of this about seventy-five per 
cent is employed in making rye flours, 
and the balance wheat flour and a small 
proportion of barley flour. 

The mill is fully equipped with up-to- 
date suction unloading grain machinery, 
as will be seen from the accompanying il- 
lustration, and cargoes of grain can be 
quickly handled alongside the mill. Mod- 
ern facilities are also employed for load- 
ing out ‘the various mill products. 

The stone grinding floor, as shown in 
the illustration, is interesting, but apt to 
be misleading, as the stones employed, 
which are incased in the wooden cylin- 
ders, are not for reducing grain to flour, 
but for reducing the mill offals, princi- 
pally from the rye flour, into a sort of 
meal. I could not quite gather why it 
was necessary to have so many sets of 
stones, as it seemed to me that an attri- 
tion mill or two would have done the 
same work. 

The Vaksdal Mill originally was found- 
ed by Gerdt Meyer, and is one of the 
oldest established mills in Norway. Mr. 
Meyer died in 1897, and after that a 
company was formed known as A/S 
Gerdt Meyer & Vaksdal Mlle. The 
present managing director is Ivar Hald, 
who, though comparatively young, is re- 
garded as a very clever, capable business 
man, and under his guidance the com- 
pany has prospered. He is at present 
operating the mill for the Norwegian 
government, but judging from what I 
gathered during an interview, he would 
prefer to be running it free of control 
for the benefit of a private company. 
It is quite possible that when I next 
have the pleasure of meeting Mr. Hald 
his company will have bought back the 
property from the Norwegian govern- 
ment and will again be independent. 

Owing to the Vaksdal Mill having 
been purchased by the Norwegian gov- 
ernment during the régime of Premier 
Knudsen, it is referred to jokingly in 
Norway as “Knudsen’s Mill,” or “The 
Knudsen Mill,” and under this title was 
frequently referred to in newspaper 
jokes and theatrical revues. The Lon- 
don office of The Northwestern Miller 
was puzzled for a while, as it received an 
inquiry for information regarding a 
large and important ,mill in Norway 
called “The Knudsen Flour Mill, of Ber- 
gen.” On making inquiries it was dis- 
covered that the plant concerned was the 
Vaksdal Mill. 

Like many other countries, Norway is 
having more than its share of labor trou- 
ble, and has recently undergone a sea- 
men’s strike which lasted for nearly two 
months. During this time shipping, 
which is the life blood of the country, 
was almost completely tied up, resulting 
in a large loss of commerce. Shortly 
before I left Norway a general sympa- 
thetic strike was declared in order to 
assist the seamen. As a result, the en- 
tire commerce and industry of Norway 
came to a standstill. The railroads and 
post offices, being government services, 
were kept going, but otherwise practical- 
ly every industry was affected. Riots of 
a serious character took place at Chris- 
tiania and Bergen, but fortunately were 
put down with the assistance of the 
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military and police without any serious 
loss of life. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that 
I was able to get a boat from Norway 
to England, but the shipping company 
managed to maintain a service of one 
boat a week between Bergen and New- 
castle, the ship being manned with a 
nonunion crew. It was quite — 


going on board, as an enormous crow 
had assembled in the vicinity of the har- 
bor and the passengers had to pass 
through a heavy barricade which had 
been erected to protect the ship and 
those that were working it. 


Sweden 

As regards foreign flour in Sweden, 
but little can be said. The home mills, 
several of which are exceedingly fine 
plants, are large enough to supply all 
the requirements, and there is but little 
chance of there ever being a big trade in 
American flour. For some time the gov- 
ernment has done all it could to support 
and encourage the milling of wheat 
rather than the importation of flour, and 
also to increase the production of rye 
and other grains in Sweden. 

The farmers of Sweden receive a form 
of protection by a system of duties on 
wheat and flour based on a sliding scale. 
No one but those who have charge of 
the fixing of these duties can accurately 
explain how they are arrived at, but in 
a general way it appears that when 
wheat goes down to what is considered 
a low level in America the duty on wheat 
and flour entering Sweden is increased, 
and when prices of wheat are considered 
high in America the duties are decreased. 
In this way it is figured that the Swedish 
farmer wiil not suffer from cheap prices 
in America, but at the same time must 
not take too much advantage when prices 
are high in America. 

This system of a sliding scale of duties 
which are apt to be altered every month, 
and generally are altered about every 
three months, makes it almost impossible 
for a flour buyer to use imported flour. 
When he makes his purchase a certain 
duty may be in force, but by the time the 
flour arrives an entirely different duty 
may have come into effect. 

The proportion of flour imported, as 
compared with wheat, is very small and, 
owing to the constantly changing duty, 
the demand is spasmodic. In other 
words, months may go by without there 
being any demand or chance of buying 
imported flour. Suddenly the duties may 
be drastically changed, and for a short 
period business is possible, but as soon 
as sufficient quantities have been bought 
to make themselves felt in competition 
with the home milled flours a higher duty 
is immediately imposed, which soon stops 
the business. It will, therefore, be under- 
stood why a steady trade with Sweden 
is not possible. 

Another difficulty is to secure agents 
who are willing to represent American 
and Canadian mills. The few firms that 
are known to the American trade al- 
ready have the representation of so 
many mills they do not care to take on 
additional accounts, and the difficulty of 
the business, owing to the duties, does 
not attract other firms to act as agents 
for mills. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 
According to the latest report of the 
Department of Commerce, the United 
States imported 50,914,217 bus of wheat 
and 1,414,597 bbls of flour during the 
10 months from July 1, 1920, to May 
31, 1921. These imports compare as fol- 
lows with the imports during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1919-20 and 1918-19 
(000's omitted): — 1929.21 1919-20 1918-19 
Wheat flour, bbis.... 1,415 12 35 
Wheat, bus, from— 
50,604 2,844 
3 1,007 


Argentina 
5,372 
3 


Australia 
Other countries ... 


Total 60,914 9,226 


EXPORT TRADE ACT BENEFICIAL 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 9.—Accord- 
ing to statistical reports filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission the export 
trade act has been extremely beneficial 
to American exporters. These reports 
show that during the year 1920 the total 
exports by the 48 associations operating 
under this act amounted to $221,000,000. 

Jouw Maraiwan. 


wheat, bus.... 
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WHEAT. AND FLOUR IN AMERICA 


Nore.—This article was prepared, on 
request, by the editor of The North- 
western Miller for the American edition 
of the London Times, which was pub- 
lished on July 4. Necessarily it was 
written eight weeks in advance of publi- 
cation, and the review and outlook it 
presents should be considered as of May, 
1921, 

So great was the disturbance in the 
orderly and accustomed sequence of 
events in the American grain trade and 
milling industry caused by the World 
War that conditions which existed bare- 
ly twelve months ago now seem as re- 
mote as if they belonged to the previous 
generation. The calculations for the fu- 
ture, reasonably and logically based on 
the existing state of affairs in July, 1920, 
the anticipations of the course of coming 
events which then seemed entirely prob- 
able, the fears felt and the dangers ap- 
prehended, all at that time quite plaus- 
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A Stone Grinding Floor in the Vaksdal Flour Mill 


By WILLIAM C. EpGAarR 


ible and, reasoning from the experiences 
of previous years, sufficiently justified, 
were swept aside as perfectly useless, 
by the worldwide readjustment of values 
to a peace basis which began shortly 
after the American wheat crop was har- 
vested last autumn and has continued 
ever since. 

About the only thing concerning the 
future of American milling stated by me 
in my review of the wheat and flour 
situation written for the Fourth of July 
edition of the Times for 1920, which held 
good in the subsequent period of demor- 
alization, was the advance estimate of 
the forthcoming wheat crop, which I gave 
at from 700 to 750 million bushels. The 
official records show that it amounted to 
789 million bushels. 

Our concern lest the withdrawal of 
governmental control of wheat and the 
return to private trading and speculation 
might result in a sharp advance of 
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prices, although logically based on sound 
reasoning, unexpectedly proved wholly 
unnecessary. ‘The danger, of which I 
spoke, that should Britain attempt to 
purchase its requirements in this. coun- 
try in the form of wheat, rather than 
flour, it would stimulate speculation and 
bid the price up against itself, was no 
even remotely encountered. 
A new set of problems, due to an en- 
tirely different aspect of the situation, 
was suddenly developed as the American 
wheat crop matured. During the late 
summer there came, gradually at first 
and reluctantly, but later with increasing 
sharpness and emphasis, a general decline 
in commodity prices. This movement, 
naturally enough, was felt suddenly and 
acutely by wheat, which was then sellin 
at a preposterously high price measure 
by pre-war standards. From a price ap- 
proximately three dollars a bushel, with 
flour at from fifteen to sixteen dollars a 
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barrel, quotations be that long, 
continued. 


It was soon evident that wheat and its 
products had started in earnest on the 
road which, sooner or later, would 
lead to the level plain of normal values. 
It was in vain to point toward world sta- 
tistics in support of sustaining steadi- 
ness; relentlessly, wheat continued to g° 
down. American farmers, raised by t 
war to a point of unexampled prosper- 
ity and n accustomed to consider 
three dollar wheat almost a vested right, 
rotested bitterly against the decline. 
y y gen to Congress and govern- 
ment for help; their leaders, alleging 
that the lessened price was due to the 
manipulation of grain blers, organ- 
ized groups pledged to hold their wheat 
until the market should recover. 

Those who joined this movement had 
the dismal and disappointing experience 
of keeping grain on the farm until, in 
obedience to the world’s inexorable law, 
it fell to less than half its original value. 
In co uence, these leaders were dis- 
credited, as might have been expected, 
and, unless their determination to with- 
hold shipments from the market had 
some slight effect in steadying its down- 
ward course, which is possible, organiza- 
tions, like protests pot appeals for aid, 
accomplished nothing to stay the inevit- 
able deluge. 

Looking back, the only wonder is that, 
on its course to the pre-war basis, or at 
least a basis on a parity with the world’s 
present buying capacity, wheat has not 
been more precipitate in its decline, and 
that those who to do with its han- 
dling and the manufacture of its prod- 
ucts have not experienced even greater 
distress than has been their lot since the 
march to the normal began. 

It can readily be understood that it is 
very difficult, even with the utmost wis- 
dom and conservatism, to manufacture 
and sell a commodity the raw material of 
which is steadily declining in value. At 
every step of the way from mill to mar- 
ket the transaction is attended with 
hazard. Sales ahead are apt to be disas- 
trous to the buyer, or disastrous to the 
manufacturer, because of repudiation of 
contract by those who on account of the 
decline cannot meet their engagements, 
or, being able, resort to trickery in order 
to avoid loss. 

Naturally, the American flour milling 
industry has had a very difficult and, in 
the main, an unprofitable season, but it 
has met its problems with courage and 
intelligence, and comparatively few of its 
- members have become involved in finan- 
cial difficulties. The millers have philo- 
sophically accepted the movement in 


which they are involved as a natural - 


aftermath of the war, and are making 
the best of a very trying situation which 
has continued for almost a year. 

They are now looking forward, cheer- 
fully and hopefully, to Ene coming of the 
new wheat crop, rospects for which 
are excellent, promising, as this is writ- 
ten, a harvest at least as good as, if not 
considerably better than, that of last 
year which, as wry stated, was 789 
million bushels. It is ho and expect- 
ed that the avalanche will end with the 
passing of this crop year, and that wheat 
prices will become reasonably stabilized 
with the coming of the new crop, there- 
after subject to the ordinary fluctuations 
and the natural law of supply and de- 
mand. 

Meantime, both the Canadian and 
American millers are putting their plants 
in condition to maintain the quality of 
their product at its highest attainable 
point during the coming year. They 
confidently ex a reasonable revival 
of the domestic trade on a sound basis 
of values, and are also hoping for an 
enlar export business, especially to 
the United Kingdom. 

The period passed in review has been 
notable in the test its vicissitudes have 
given, both to the milling industry and to 

uyers of flour. Sound principles of 
business, perhaps somewhat gir by 
many during the exigencies of war and 
its accompanying high prices, have once 
more been vindicated. Those who have 
followed them consistently have sur- 
vived, stronger and better than ever; 
those who departed from them have fall- 
en by the wayside. There has been a 
marked separation of the sheep and the 
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ange and, on the whole, the experience 
been salutary. 

As usual, the British flour importer 
has stood up manfully to his contracts 
and commitments, and his - reputation 
among American and Canadian millers, 
always high, is now even subject to 
greater esteem because of the varied ex- 

riences since 1914, through which he 

as passed with such credit to his busi- 

ness integrity and his sterling straight- 
forwardness in dealing with his connec- 
tions on this side. 


Wiuuam C, Epoar, 
Editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 


May 10, 1921. 





FLOUR IMPROPERLY PACKED 


Consignments of Prepared Flours to Argen- 
tina Said to Deteriorate in Transit— 
Thin Paper Boxes Not Suitable 


A Department of Commerce report 
makes the following statement concern- 
ing shipments of prepared flours to Ar- 
gentina: 

One of the largest importers of 
American foodstuffs in Buenos Aires 
complains that he is frequently in receipt 
of consignments of prepared flours that 
have deteriorated in transit here. This 
condition is due to improper packing in 
thin paper boxes unsuited to withstand 
the long journey through the tropics. All 
a flour for sale in Argentina, 
such as pancake preparations and self- 
rising flour, should be packed in tightly 
sealed packages, preferably covered wit 
paraffiine paper, since insects bore 
through the cardboard boxes. This wrap- 
ping is also desirable for rolled oats and 
breakfast foods. 

Investigation shows that some of these 
shipments came through jobbing houses 
in New York, and the manufacturers 
probably were unaware that their goods 
were to be shipped to Argentina. To 
protect the manufacturer from blame in 
cases of this kind, it is suggested that the 
boxes used for domestic packing should 
have as on the sides, “This box not 
intended for export.” 





It is reported that the Mexican federal 
| pom rage has appropriated $20,000 to 

e used in the continuation and improve- 
ment of irrigation in the Yaqui River 
valley, Sonora. 





The report of the Bureau of Foreign 
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and Domestic Commerce, showing ex- 


ports of domestic breadstuffs for May and for the 11 months from July 1 to 
May 31 shows the continuing disproportion between wheat and flour shipments. 
The figures are as follows (000’s omitted): 


MAY EXPORTS 
cma 1921———7— 1 1920, ——1920-21——,. -——1919-20-—_. 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

1, 19,672 $217,967 
Wheat, bus ........+4. 25,932 41,067 10,864 380,451 268,032 649,892 109,585 268,654 


ieee, BRIS cc cesccccces 265 $8,903 


Barley, bus .......++++ 458 400 635 1,097 19,086 24,144 26,114 40,423 
Corn, DUS .....s.eeeees 8,535 6,581 772 1,426 66,075 561,143 13,633 22,205 
Oate, BUS 2... cvccecccces 151 93 1,559 1,550 4,074 3,617 33,400 29,390 
Rye, BUS ..ccccocccccee 1,984 3,089 10,148 22,292 43,296 . 88,809 31,162 60,471 


3,339 $36,740 


11 MONTHS’ EXPORTS 


14,637 $143,497 


The figures for the flour and grain exports of the past 10 months are as 


follows (000’s omitted) : 





1920 


a —————e \ "ira ~~ 

August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May 
Flour, bbis..... 1,107 938 1,607 1,101 952 1,280 1,024 1,370 1,591 1,266 
Wheat, bus..... 27,570 30,771 35,803 26,035 25,896 21,345 18,469 14,599 17,641 25,932 
Barley, bus..... 2,377 2,066 2,615 1,623 2,520 2,991 1,824 1,567 631 458 
Corn, bus,...... 781 1,035 1,417 1,829 3,041 6,436 8,144 13,373 10,426 8,535 
Oats, bus....... 671 875 442 477 466 204 155 99 100 161 
Rye, bus....... 6,083 2,464 2,696 4,802 6,626 6,423 38,767 1,751 2,114 1,984 


1921 





Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by the 
Corn Mill- 

flourand feed, 

Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbis tons 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Fiour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus 


1921°..... 6,629,204 97,986,781 45,884,006 709,565 15,029,215 6,972,333 39,767 656 
1920...... 19,853,962 218,280,231 17,761,420 12,877,874 67,070,490 17,854,227 867,165 10,481 
1919...... 26,449,881 148,086,470 11,192,533 66,294,479 32,898,166 87,611,840 1,202,434 12,124 
1918...... 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
1917....+. 13,926,117 106,196,318 62,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,869,000 1,211,000 28,906 
1916...... 14,379,000 154,049,686 63,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 


+++ 16,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 


++ 12,769,073 173,861,944 16,626,000 
12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 
10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 
1911...... 11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 
24,257,000 42,693,000 
48,490,000 36,206,000 
92,780,000 37,578,000 
91,384,000 83,201,000 
14,324,000 62,861,000 102,619,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 
11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 
++ 19,665,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 
+ 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 
19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 
18,600,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 
18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 
16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 
13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 











35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 60, 


099 
5,276,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 


30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
2,126,000 5,000 8,655,000 490,000 107,082 
1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49.606 
1,272,000 368,000 4,689,000 477,000 63,597 
1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78,019 
1,746,000 1,342,000 6,444,000 831,000 106,000 
25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 
28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 
1,495,000 2,758,000 $,800,000 683,000 28,000 
5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 60,000 
25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000  ..esee seeee 
32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 ....42 seeee 
41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 ...... seeee 
49,900,000 15,700,000 4,600,000 ...... seeee 
52,300,000 10,000,000 16,900,000 ....+2 seeee 


*January, February, March, April and May only. 








DULUTH TO NEW YORK DIRECT 


For the first time in the history of 
grain transportation a cargo of oats was 
carried, the latter part of June, from 
Duluth to New York City by straight 
water route without transfer. 

The regular practice has been to trans- 
fer all cargoes from lake steamers to 
canal barges at Buffalo. The new feat 
was accomplished by Barge 101, a new 


steel boat, about 254 feet long. It was built 
so as to weather storms on the Great 
Lakes, and yet is small enough to pass 
through the Erie Canal. 

This direct method of shipping prom- 
ises to be of great economical impor- 
tance, as the cost of transferring at 
Buffalo has been a big item in the price 
of grain when it has to be shipped to 
New York. 


New Type of Steel Barge Used for Conveying Grain Direct from Duluth to New York City 
Photograph Copyright by Underwood.& Underwood, New York 
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The demand for spot and near-at- 
hand flour continues good, and prices 
are on the same parity as a week ago. 
There is a general feeling with the bak- 
ers that the price of bread should be 
increased by 1d per 4-lb loaf, making 
the general price 1s Id, and if they suc- 
ceed in doing this it will materially assist 
buyers in purchasing for forward deliv- 
ery; but as the price of the loaf now 
stands at 1s, buyers are reluctant to fol- 
low prices. However, it is anticipated 
that there will be an advance, as the 
present price of bread does not allow 
the baker much profit. 


GOVERNMENT STOCKS 


With the exception of a few small 
parcels, the government is no longer a 
holder -of imported flour. These were 
held in various ports and towns in the 
United Kingdom as reserves against 
eventualities that might have arisen from 
strikes. However, the government evi- 
dently ‘considers that a crisis no longer 
exists, and has sold the stocks to im- 
porters at a reasonable price. Seeing 
that private stocks have recently been 
reduced, importers found themselves in 
a position to purchase. The ministry 
of food is fast closing its doors, and 
doubtless it is anxious to save further 
charges on this flour and also to close 
accounts. These stocks generally con- 
sisted of a mixture of Pacific Coast 
flour, Australian, American clears and a 
few Carfadian straights. 


KANSAS FLOUR RECEIVING ATTENTION 


There appears to be a trade passing in 
Kansas new crop flour, and business has 
been done at 60s, c.i.f., for a Kan- 
sas straight, July shipment from the 
seaboatd, and undoubtedly at this price 
the flour should find a good demand, as 
it is the cheapest article offered, Minne- 
sota and Canadian flours vee | so much 
higher in price and relatively dearer. 
If satisfactory shipments can be made 
from the Gulf ports, it will materially 
assist the trade, and it is up to Kansas 
millers to do their utmost to have the 
past trouble in this direction remedied. 


PRICES 
The spot value for Canadian straights 
and Minnesota export patents is 70s per 
280 lbs, ex-store, but sees are reluc- 
tant to pay this price and look for some- 
thing of lower quality and at less money; 
to cheapen their. mixture. Offers from 
United States and Canadian mills have 
been few, and in one or two instances 
Canadian straights have been offered at 
63s and 64s, for quick seaboard ship- 
ment, but generally the offers are higher 
than this. Kansas straights have de- 
clined from last week and sales have 
been made at 60s, for July shipment 
from the seaboard, for flour of d 
quality. Pacific Coast soft clears ) oa 
been sold recently at 52s 6d, c.if., and 
Pacific Coast hard clears at 53s 6d for 
prompt shipment. 
HOME MILLED FLOUR 
There is no change in the price of 
home milled flour, which is quoted at 70s 
per 280 Ibs ex-mill, and 71s delivered 
to the baker. 
MILLFEED 
There is a demand for bran from the 
Continent at £6 15s ton, ex-mill, and 


this is 5s higher than last week. Mid- 
dlings are 10s higher than last week, and 
cannot be purchased under £10 10s ton, 
ex-mill. The good demand for middlings 
is partly caused by the very dry weather 
for some weeks past, which has left the 
country short of grass. 


OATMEAL 


The position of oatmeal is about un- 
changed, and trade is quiet and demand 
small. Spot values are as follows: Mid- 
lothian oatmeal. 75s and Aberdeen 62s 
6d, both per 280 lbs, ex-store. American 
is quoted at 55s, but the forward price 
is less than last week and offers have 
been received at 50s, c.if. Rolled oats 
remain unchanged on spot and are of- 
fered at 55s, with offers for forward 
delivery 1s less than the previous week, 
and they can be bought at 52s, c.i.f., but 
there is no response here from buyers. 


DEATH OF A DUBLIN MILLER 


John ,Mooney, Jr., managing director 
of the Irish milling firm of Johnston, 
Mooney & O’Brien, Ltd., Dublin, re- 
cently died. He held a prominent posi- 
tion in commercial circles in Dublin, and 
under his capable management the busi- 
ness of his firm had been greatly ex- 
tended. He was 55 years of age at the 
time of his death, 


ANOTHER ENGLISH MILLER KNIGHTED 


Among the birthday honors bestowed 
by King George on the occasion of his 
last birthday on June 3 was a knight- 
hood upon Sidney Humphries, of the 
west country milling firm of Humphries 
& Bobbett, Castle _ sees Mills, Bristol. 
Sir Sidney is the president of the Bris- 
tol Chamber of Commerce, and takes 
considerable interest in the public af- 
fairs of the city. Some years ago he 
was president of the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers, and his 
firm ranks as one of the leading milling 
concerns of the country. Last year the 
trade was honored by Sir Edgar Nich- 
olls, of Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., receiv- 
ing a knighthood. 


NOTES 


John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, has re- 
turned to London from his extended tour 
of the continental markets and is now 
visiting the markets of the United King- 
dom. He will sail for home on July 6. 

John C. Koster, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, arrived 
in London this week. After visiting his 
home in Holland he intends to cover most 
of the continental markets in the in- 
terest of his firm, and will afterwards 
return to the United Kingdom, making 
a similar tour of the markets here. 

A visitor this week was C. M. Jack- 
man, president Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. His special purpose 
for visiting this country was to take 
part in the Rotarian convention, and he 
is accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ter. After ae a few days in Lon- 
don, Mr. Jackman left for an extended 
trip on the continent. 

Among the visitors at the London of- 
fice this week have been several from 
Holland, including Jacques Luchsinger, 
of Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam, 
J. Hatenboer and Theo Verhoeff, of the 
firm of Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotter- 
dam, and Karel Heslenfeld, with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Hin, of Bulsing & 
Heslenfeld, Amsterdam. 


The business of grain, oil cakes and 
manure brokérs, and importers and ex- 
porters of bran and other feedingstuffs, 
carried on for the last 15 years by James 
R. Moodie as J. R, Moodie & Co., has 
been formed into a limited company 
under the name of J..R. Moodie & Co., 





Ltd; registered office, 44 Constitution 
Street, Leith; London office, 36 Mark 
Lane, London, E. C. 3. James R. Moodie 
has been appointed managing director. 

Ralph Denio, of the J. W. Denio Mill- 
ing Co., Sheridan, Wyo., called at this 
office this week. - He came to this coun- 
try as a delegate to the Rotarian con- 
vention, and landed at Liverpool, from 
whence he motored to Edinburgh, the 
headquarters of the convention, passin 
through the beautiful lake district o 
England. He will stay in London about 
10 days, and before returning home ex- 
pects to visit France and other conti- 
nental countries. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Denio. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 21 


The rise in the cost of flour in America 
is regarded here as most unfortunate at 
the present juncture. Gradually the 
price per sack had been reduced to the 
region of 60s, a level that made the 
financing of flour importing a more rea- 
sonable proposition. From that level, 
however, prices have now recovered to 
the extent of 13s per sack, of which 5s 
is due alone to the adverse movement of 
the rate of exchange. In other words, 
thanks to the prolongation of the miners’ 
strike and its disturbing effects on the 
balance between exports and imports, 
an addition to the price of flour of 5s 
per sack, or fully %4d per 4-lb loaf, has 
taken place. 

If the baker were to reflect this ad- 
vance in the cost of bread the public 
would have a sharp reminder of the 
luxury of national strikes. Fortunately 
for the consumer here, Glasgow bakers 
are still in possession of stocks of flour 
acquired at cheaper rates than today’s 
quotations, and this, with the fact that 
Australian flour of a comparatively 
cheap price is due to reach Glasgow in 
a few weeks, may save the public from 
dearer bread. 


BAKERS AND HOME MILLED FLOUR 


There have been some rumors here 
that local flour millers intend to advance 
their price ls per sack. Whether the 
rumor is correct remains to be seen, but 
the bakers’ view is that a rise in the cost 
of home flour is not warranted. They 
point out that since the last revision in 
the charge for home flour there have 
been two reductions of 138s each per 
quarter in the cost of Manitoban wheat 
supplied to the millers by the govern- 
ment. " 


NEW UNEMPLOYMENT SCHEME 


A new form of taxation on flour is 
suggested by the operative bakers of 
Scotland. It is indiscriminate, not seek- 
ing to impose any burden on imported 
flour that the home product will not 
share. The purpose of the tax is the 
raising of revenue for the maintenance 
of the unemployed in the baking trade. 
What is actually proposed is that “all 
casually employed and unemployed op- 
erative bakers be guaranteed a reason- 
able standard of living by the industry, 
either by a tax on each sack of flour 
baked or by any other method that may 
be mutually agreed upon.” This pro- 
posal was submitted as a resolution at 
the annual conference of the Scottish 
Union of Bakers and Confectioners held 
at Aberdeen last week. 

There is, of course, a principle in- 
volved in the proposal, apart from the 
device of levying the révenue per sack 
of flour. It is that each industry should 
maintain its own unemployed. Hitherto, 
labor has been content to urge that the 
maintenance of the unemployed was an 
obligation resting with any civilized 
state. At a time when the argument to 
this effect is strengthened by the fact 





that in the great war the state con- 
scripted the lives of its male ‘citizens, 
and maintained them in military uniform 
in its defense, labor, strangely enough, 
is prepared to change its policy. The 
idea of each industry maintaining its 
own unemployed has apparently caught 
on, and the Scottish operative bakers, 
after a vote, favored this course. It 
was a Glasgow delegate who made the 
proposal, The voting favored the reso- 
lution by 45 to 19. 


FEDERATION OF UNIONS 


Another question of general interest 
at the operative bakers’ conference was 
the adoption of a proposal to federate 
the national bakers’ unions of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. This proposal 
came from the executive in the form of 
a recommendation. The same proposal, 
it was stated, was made 30 years ago. 
On this occasion a report containing the 
recommendation was approved. It was 
argued that the only practical way in 
which they could abolish night baking 
would be by legal enactment and that if 
the three national unions were amalga- 
mated they would be able to exert pres- 
sure on the government to introduce a 
bill to that effect. But while federation 
appears to mean strength, it is significant 
that at the conference there was some 
recrimination between Scottish local 
branches for breaking away from the 
executive’s orders regarding the recent 
wages settlement. 


REPEAL OF THE AGRICULTURE ACT 


To the extent that the government 
extolled its agriculture act—which con- 
tinued the policy of guaranteed prices 
for wheat and oats—as calculated to 
lessen the country’s dependence on over- 
sea grain and flour, its decision now to 
repeal that part of the measure should 
be calculated to lead to larger imports 
than would otherwise have been neces- 
sary. The decision to repeal the greater 
part of the act has come as a thunder- 
bolt to the agricultural community, 
which had watched with interest the gov- 
ernment’s determined pilotage of the bill 
through all opposition in Parliament at 
the end of last year. All-night sittings 
up to Christmas were necessary to secure 
its passage, as promised before the end 
of the year. 

The critics were defeated by the gov- 
ernment’s appeal to its supporters that a 
regenerated agriculture was essential to 
national stability, and that if we were 
to allow arable farming to lapse into 
neglect we would be deliberately flouting 
one of the great lessons of the war. Yet 
after all these efforts and after commit- 
ting itself to these definite opinions, the 
government, on a day’s notice, has now 
announced its intention to scrap the 
greater part of the act. 

The provisions that are to be dropped 
are the guaranteed prices for wheat and 
oats, the boards created to safeguard to 
the agricultural laborer a minimum 
wage, and the powers taken to control 
cultivation in the interests of what is 
best for the nation. The only part of 
the act which remains is that which offers 
the tenant farmer additional compensa- 
tion to that provided under the older 
statutes, in cases where he has been dis- 
turbed unreasonably in his tenure of 
the farm. This part of the act was in- 
troduced in lieu of the security-of-tenure 
demanded by the farmers’ unions of the 
country. 

Scotland, not being to the same extent 
as England a wheat growing area, was 
much more anxious for security of 
tenure than for guaranteed prices. To 
that extent the Scottish farmers are less 
affected than are their English con- 
freres. But the government’s decision 
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will, nevertheless, be challenged by our 
farmers equally with the English farm- 
ers, because it is claimed that the first 
section of the act provides for four 
years’ notice of its termination. The 
withdrawal of the guaranteed prices is 
bound to affect sharply the area laid 
down to both wheat and oats next season. 





IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 20 


Flour importers have had a bad week, 
the worst for some time. Buyers have 
been taking hold of anything on spot or 
near at hand, with the result that spot 
flour now is scarce, and passage lots 
are pretty much in the same position. 
Shipment prices also have so far ad- 
vanced that buyers are unwilling to take 
the. risk, especially in view of the fact 
that it is difficult to get anything nearer 
than July/August shipment. 

FLOUR VALUES 

Spot prices for Minnesota patents are 
now about 75s per 280 lbs, ex-quay or 
ex-store, and for shipment 73s is asked. 
For good Canadian springs of well- 
known types nothing under 72s, net, c.i.f., 
either port, would accepted for July 
and August shipment. Some lower quali- 
ties of Canadian, however, are quoted as 
low as 69s, but it is impossible to get 
consumers to operate at present. 

Kansas flours are completely out of 
line, and either not offered at all or 
quoted at a price that places them out 
of consideration. Winter wheats are 
now 73s, net, c.i.f., either port, which 

uts them out of the running against 
frome made flours. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


The general tendency of the trade is 
toward a dull period and a heavier de- 
mand on home milled flour, owing to the 
scarcity of imported flour on spot or 
near at hand, which has advanced to 
71s per 280 lbs. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal importers took hold of both 
flake and medium at the cheap prices 
offering a short time ago, with the result 
that they are now sellers, both on pas- 
sage and for shipment, at a reasonable 
figure. Some of the very best brands of 
Canadian and American flake have been 
offered at 49s per 280 lbs, ex-quay Bel- 
fast or Dublin, and in some instances 
even less than this figure has been taken 
for well-known brands. American and 
Canadian flake is looked on as very good 
value at this price, compared with home 
made, which is now 80s. Canadian and 
American medium oatmeal is 51s 6d for 
shipment, which, though much cheaper 
than the home made article, is looked on 
as dear, compared with the flaked vari- 
ety. 

FEED 

Mill offals are firm and, owing to the 
continued dry weather and the poor 
growth of grass, there is some inclina- 
tion toward a much better demand at 
improving prices. Good white bran is 
about £10 ton and red bran about £7@8, 
according to mill and quality. Fine 
sharps or pollards, for which the de- 
coe is good and the supply small, are 
realizing £10 ton. 

The demand for feedingstuffs in gen- 
eral has been good. Linseed cakes have 
been very firm, owing to the improved 
demand, and importers now want £14 
@15 ton, according to quality. There 
are not many free sellers on spot, but 
on passage and for shipment there is 
more doing ‘at enhanced prices. Flake 
maize of the cattle feeding variety is 
now about £15@17 ton, while meal is 
quoted at £14, ex-mill. Cottonseed meal 
is scarce on spot, and £13 ton is asked 
for anything of decent analysis, while 
cake is selling at £15 ton ex-mill. Im- 
ported cake is not on offer at present. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to July 2, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c— Output——7, -——Exports— 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ...11,697 14,370 731 502 
St. Paul ...... 412 422 eee 
Duluth-Superior 613 889 ‘swe a 
Outside mills .. 7,824 8,217 29 18 


Totals ...... 20,446 23,898 760 - 620 
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New York, 'N. Y., July 9.—Important 
developments within the last few days 
indicate that the financial situation has 
turned definitely in favor of better times 
and more settled conditions. The rail- 
roads will find good use for the $500,- 
000,000 which they will receive under the 
tentative agreement made with govern- 
ment officers to pay various sums due, as 
a consequence of the arrangements made 
during the period of federal control. 
This at sum will enable the roads to 
pay off a heavy indebtedness and provide 
themselves with equipment, supplies and 
other things which are badly needed, and 
the production of which will give work 
to many thousand unemployed men in 
this country. : 


BUYING RAILROAD SECURITIES 


There has been excellent buying of 
seasoned railroad securities by people 
whose investment judgment is highly re- 
garded in Wall Street. Many of these 
purchases have been for the account of 
institutions and banks acting for rich 
men or powerful private interests. In 
the judgment of experts the outlook for 
transportation is very much better than 
it was, and the chances are that there 
will be a much broader public absorp- 
tion of railroad securities within the next 
six months. There are also great possi- 
bilities under the provisions of the trans- 
portation act which may result in merg- 
ers or alliances between various lines 
which will be helpful to the security 
market. 

It may take several months to work 
out these plans, but many in touch with 
the existing conditions take a bullish 
attitude toward the future and believe 
that there are much better times ahead 
for security holders. If all goes well it 
will be relatively easy for the railroads 
to sell new securities and to borrow the 
funds which are necessary to put them 
in a strong physical position. 

The bond market is showing increased 
strength, and within the past few days 
there has been decided improvement in 
the investment demand. The output of 
state and municipal securities during the 
first six months of 1921 broke all records, 
aggregating nearly $500,000,000. There 
will be more of these flotations, as high 
taxation is driving thousands of invest- 
ors to load up with tax exempt securi- 
ties. It looks as if several municipalities 
and states would take advantage of this 
situation to finance large improvement 
work and other projects long held in 
abeyance. The great banking houses 
having charge of these loans may be de- 
ee pe upon, however, to protect the 

md market from overcongestion and 
such abuses as grew out of the too free 
offerings in 1903. 


GENERAL TRADE OUTLOOK 
The further cut in steel prices was 


necessary in order to bring orders to the: 


great plants whose aggregate capacity 
was only 25 per cent engaged. It re- 
mains to be seen how much business is 
released by this further cut in prices, 
and just what trade developments will 
result from it. There is no doubt that 
the further decrease in wages was justi- 
fied by trade conditions, for the indus- 
try as a whole has been so largely stag- 
nant as to make it necessary for pro- 
duction costs to be lowered in no uncer- 
tain way. 

There are many reasons why the public 
is justified in buying sparingly, for ex- 
perts believe that, while the price read- 
justment in several quarters has been 
nearly concluded, in other quarters it 
has only partially consummated. 
The retail trade is at last realizing the 
benefits of the drastic cuts in wholesale 
prices, and while the movement of mer- 
chandise has not been as rapid as it 
often is in this. season, the public has 


benefited from the — productivity 
of the household dollar. 


REVIVING FOREIGN TRADE 


Earnest efforts are being- made by 
various bankers and government officials 
to bring about a genuine revival in our 
foreign trade. It is realized that this 
will be necessary in order to secure any 
thoroughgoing improvement in domestic 
trade conditions. Touching this point 
the Federal Reserve Board, in its review 
of prevailing conditions, makes this sug- 

tive comment: 

“While it is true that our home trade 
is both larger in volume and in value 
than the foreign business in most com- 
modities, it is true that a small shortage 
or surplus of a given kind of goods pro- 
duces an important and far more than 
proportional effect on prices. Foreign 
trade is thus needed as a stabilizer of 
values, besides being essential as a means 
of insuring full demand for goods and 
complete activity of productive ener- 

» 


ies. e 

This is straight talk from the seat of 
authority, and it sizes up the situation 
correctly. The fact is that the country 
must make more of its foreign trade, in 
order to utilize to good advantage its 
great productive organism. There is 
nothing like this in the world, for no 
other nation possesses our facilities for 

uantity production. The federal au- 

thorities are rendering great aid in this 
direction, and the country will have a 
much more lucrative foreign trade in 
future than it has in the past. 

It will take time, however, to undo 
many of the mistakes which were fool- 
ishly made in the early days of recon- 
struction, when many bankers and busi- 
ness men thought that they could jump 
headlong into a business which had been 
most carefully studied for many years 

y the great English and Canadian 
banks, which have built up powerful or- 
ganizations to handle foreign trade 
transactions. 


PRESIDENT HARDING . 


The financial community is Sree 
a wholesome respect for President Har- 
ding. His —— opposition to the sol- 
diers’ bonus bill and the clear-cut letter 
written by the Secretary of the Treasury 
describing the inability of the treasury 
to provide such huge payments as the 
bonus bill would entail made an excel- 
lent impression on the financial com- 
munity. One of the most serious pos- 
sibilities in case such a law was enacted 
has to do with the depressing influence 
— outstanding Liberty Bond prices. 
Should the bonus bill pass, it would 
cause great unsettlement and, in the 
judgment of many experts, force either 
increased taxation, or load up the coun- 
try with an immense volume of indebt- 
edness to settle for later on. 

Financiers agree with Secretary Mellon 
in believing that such legislation would 
do more harm than good to the soldiers 
themselves, since it would set the coun- 
by far back and insure the resumption 
of the inflationary movement on a large 
scale. There is no telling what Congress 
will do, but the financial community is 
pinning its faith to a widespread public 
reaction against such legislation. 


WHAT IS AHEAD? 


Intense interest is being taken in the 
outlook, and many of the most trusted 
judges of the financial situation believe 
that the country will witness industrial 
betterment during the coming six months. 
It is a peculiar situation, in that condi- 
tions here are very dependent upon what 
transpires abroad. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that the United States 
stands to benefit greatly from the Ger- 
man indemnity settlement, from the re- 
adjustment of -railroad wages and the 
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large government payments which will be 
made to the carriers later on. Besides 
this, the credit situation is being well 
handled, and the tension is nothing like 
as severe as it was at this time in 1920. 

The pressure for credit is still strong, 
however, and it is clear that there ib 
nothing in the outlook which indicates 
that the banks will be able to finance a 
broad speculative movement in the stock 
market, should such a demonstration be 
proposed. A highly reassuring develop- 
ment is the increased productive energy 
shown by people of the South, West, and 
in other sections which have sustained 
heavy losses from the extraordinarily 
rapid decline in commodity prices. 





Proposed Freight Sailings 

Proposed freight sailings, subject to 
change: 

Furness, Withy & Co,, Ltd., James P. 
Robertson, General Western Agent—Argen- 
tina via New York, Aug. 6; Bermuda via 
New York, July 16, 20, 27, 30; Brazilian 
ports via New York, Aug. 5; Copenhagen 
via New Orleans, Aug. 23; Christiania and 
Christiansand via New Orleans, Aug. 23; 
Dundee via New York, July 20; Genoa and 
Naples via New York, July 30, Aug. 6; 
Glasgow via Philadelphia, July 23; Gothen- 
burg via New York July 28, 25, via Phila- 
delphia July 22, via Baltimore July 28, via 
New Orleans Aug. 23; Havre via New York 
July 20, via New Orleans July 26; Helsing- 
fors via New York, July 25; Leith via New 
York, July 20; Levant and Black Sea via 
New York, July 25; Liverpool via Boston 
July 26, via Baltimore July 16, 30, via Hali- 
fax July 29; London via Philadelphia, July 
23, Aug. 17; Malm&d via New York, July 25; 
Manchester via Baltimore July 18, Aug. 15, 
via Philadelphia July 23, Aug. 5, via New- 
port News and Norfolk July 17, Aug. 9; 
Marseilles via New York, July 20; Norr- 
koping via New York, July 25; St. John via 
Boston July 26, via Halifax July 29; Stock- 
holm via New York, July 25; West Indies 
via New York, July 20, 23. 

Holland-America Line—To Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam from New York July 16, 21, 23, 
from Newport News-Norfolk July 16, from 
Philadelphia July 23, from Boston July 28, 
from New Orleans Aug. 3, 13; Canada Line 
(joint service) from Montreal and Quebec 
to Rotterdam, Aug. 13. 

Export Steamship Corporation—From New 
York to Patras, Pirzeus, Constantinople and 
Salonica (also Constanza, Galatz, Braila and 
Varna if sufficient cargo is offered), about 
July 15 and 30, and every two weeks there- 
after, 

Barr Shipping Corporation—From New 
York to Liverpool, July 16, 23, 30; to Lon- 
don, July 16, 23, 30; to Plymouth, July 23, 
30, Aug. 2, 16, 24, 27; to Bristol, July 25, 
Aug. 5; to Manchester, July 16; to Glasgow, 
Aug. 56, 25; to Rotterdam, July 18, 27, Aug. 
22; to Amsterdam, July 16, 30; to Antwerp, 
July 16, 25, Aug. 6; to Hamburg, July 16, 19, 
28, 29, 30, Aug. 8, 13; to Bremen, July 23, 
28; to Norway, July 29, 30, Aug. 4, 19; to 
Sweden, July 23, 25; to Baltic ports, July 
16, 23, 26, 30, Aug. 6, 15; to Havre, July 
23, 25, 27, 30, Aug. 8, 4, 6, 13, 17, 20, 25; 
to Bordeaux, Aug. 10; to Spain, July 19, 25, 
30, Aug. 20; to Marseilles, July 20, 26; to 
Genoa-Naples, July 21, 25, 30, Aug. 4, 6; 
to Greece-Black Sea, July 16, 25, Aug. 11; 
to North Africa, July 25, 30; to South 
Africa, July 30; to India, July 25; to Dutch 
East Indies, July 30, Aug. 10; to Australia- 
New Zealand, July 23, 25, 30; to Far East, 
July 20, 30, Aug. 10; to Brazil-River Plate, 
July 16, 17, 20, 30, Aug. 6, 12, 15; to west 
coast South America, July 18, 30, Aug. 3, 8, 
24; from Montreal to Liverpool, July 16, 
23; to London, July 23; to Cardiff, July 23; 
to Rotterdam, July 20, 30, Aug. 10; to Aus- 
tralia-New Zealand, July 23; from Boston 
to London, July 20; to Antwerp, July 20; 
to Hamburg, Aug. 10; from Philadelphia to 
Liverpool, July 20; to London, July 30; to 
Manchester, July 16, 27; to Hamburg, July 
23; to Baltic ports, July 20; to Sweden, 
July 28; from Newport News-Norfolk to 
Bristol, July 28; to Rotterdam, July 16; to 
Hamburg, July 20, 27; from Savannah to 
Bremen, July 20, Aug. 15; to Hamburg, 
July 30; to Havre, July 18, 20, Aug, 15; to 
Far East, July 21; from Mobile to Brazil- 
River Plate, July 20, Aug. 20; from New 
Orleans to Liverpool, July 20, 31; to London, 
July 20; to Antwerp, July 30; to Hamburg, 
Aug. 10, 13, 18; to Scandinavia, July 20, 
Aug. 20; to Havre, July 26; to Adriatic, July 
20; to Greece, July 30; to North Africa, 
July 20; to Far East, July 18, 21; to Brazil, 
July 20, Aug. 15; from Galveston to Liver- 
pool, July 20,.31; to Bremen, Aug. 8; to 
Havre, July 81; to Adriatic, July 30; to 
Italy, July 25; to Spain, July 25, 30, 





Exports for Week Ended July 2, 1921 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. 150,000 ...... FO,008 —ceccce 
Boston occ ccecce seevce 10,000 ...... 


Philadelp’a 619,000 138,000 25,000 ...... 
Baltimore 1,087,000 356,000 27,000 225,000 
New. NewS ..e.+ seecee 8,000 ...... 
N. Orleans.1,786,000 143,000 133,000 9,000 
Gaivestom 1,808,000 ..ccce cevce covsss 
Montreal.. 917,000 489,000 23,000 1,238,000 


Tots, wk.5,762,000 1,126,000 300,000 1,472,000 
Prev. wk..7,014,000 1,999,000 362,000 814,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 








bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom .. 995,000 308,000 47,000 
Continent ........ 4,617,000 675,000 226,000 
8. and C, America. ..c6++ ceosce 12,000 
West TmGbeW .cccce cocces covcce 16,000 
Other countries ... 150,000 143,000 ..... 
Totale ..cccccsee 5,762,000 1,126,000 300,000 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


The Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 
which was until recently in session in 
western Canada, is now under a cloud 
and out of business as a result of in- 
junction proceedings. Since the injunc- 
tion was granted there has been a good 
deal of discussion as to the exact pur- 
pose of the Dominion government in 
making this inquiry. The public is mys- 
tified by the various developments of re- 
cent weeks, and is beginning to regard 
the whole business as a piece of political 
byplay. Certainly, events have lent color 
to this assumption. 

Whatever the final outcome of the 
legal battle on the injunction phase may 
be, the inquiry cannot end where it 
stands now. The serious accusation 
against the United Grain Growers, Lim- 
ited, which was the subject of a special 
sitting at Fort William, must be probed 
by some one, and the good name of this 
company cleared or its guilt proven. 
The company itself will desire and insist 
upon this more than any other interest, 
and will doubtless take steps to force a 
proper inquiry after the status of the 
present commission has been established. 

No one seriously believes the charges 
made at Fort William, but it is impor- 
tant that the truth should be disclosed. 
There has been entirely too much loose 
talk about crooked work in the terminal 
elevators of Canada, especially at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and it is time 
the parties behind the same were led 
out into the open and given a chance to 
show what they know. Nothing will now 
promote the welfare of the trade as will 
the truth made public. Incidentally, the 
Board of Commissioners in charge of the 
administration of the Canada grain act 
should get a share of the spotlight. No 
inquiry that fails to show why this body 
failed to do its duty under the law in 
preventing such abuses as the United 
Grain Growers, Limited, have been 
charged with, will satisfy either the trade 
or the public. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Throughout Ontario and the eastern 
provinces of Canada there is a midsum- 
mer dullness in the demand for flour. 
Sales are confined to normal needs, and 
there is no accumulation of stocks any- 
where in this territory. Prices hold at 
the level of recent weeks. The standard 
jobbing price for spring wheat top pat- 
ents is $10.50 bbl, seconds $10, and first 
clears $9.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered. These are also the car 
lot prices of big mills, but some are 
taking less where the orders are wanted. 

Old crop Ontario winter wheat flour is 
growing scarce, and it is believed that 
stocks are about exhausted. Odd cars 
are being bought by brokers at $7.35@ 
7.40 bbl in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal freights. Choice brands might 
bring a little more. No one crop flour 
has been sold as yet, but as wheat is now 
being cut, it is likely there will be some 
trading next week. 

Export trade in Canadian flour is 
about over for the crop year. Prices are 
several shillings out of line with what 
buyers oversea appear willing to pay. 
Best bids received here for springs offer 
65s 6d per 280 lbs, cif. Glasgow or 
other similar ports, while the cost of 
flour at today’s price for wheat would 
be 67s or. more; in fact,.one seller. is 
asking 69s. Ontario soft winter wheat 


flour for export is worth 58s per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, while buyers offer 56s 6d 
or less for July shipment from sea- 
board. August shipment would cost 
more, as. the freight rate for ocean space 
will be higher in that month. 


= MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed has fallen off. 
Mills report trade quiet. Bran is selling 
at $24 ton, bags, mixed cars, and shorts 
at $26, same basis. Flour middlings are 
quoted at $2@5 ton over shorts, accord- 
ing to quality. No feed flour is offer- 
ing. Car lot prices are $1@2 under 
these mixed car prices. All quotations 
named are delivered basis. Sales ‘for 
export to the United States are light, 
and prices are the same as to Canadian 
buyers. 

WHEAT 

Old crop winter wheat is about all de- 
livered. Mills report ay mere dribbles 
coming in. For car lots, buyers are pay- 
ing $1.55@1.60 bu, track, delivered, and 
for street wheat 10c bu under the car lot 
price. Manitoba wheat for delivery to 
Ontario mills was quoted on Friday at 
$1.93, bu, track, Goderich, or the 
equivalent of Fort William price. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Mills report business in these goods 
dull. There is a small movement of 
rolled oats to domestic buyers, but the 
hot weather has reduced demand ma- 
terially. Oatmeal is in even less demand 
than rolled oats. The ordinary jobbin 
price for rolled oats to buyers at loca 
or eastern points is $3 per 90-lb bag, 
and for oatmeal in 98-lb packages 10 
per cent over rolled oats. No sales have 
been made for export, but a nominal 
price for rolled oats of 50s per 280 lbs, 
jute, cif, Glasgow, may be quoted. 
Oatmeal is held at 2s under rolled oats. 
No quotations for reground hulls are 
available, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Damage to pasture from drouth has 
improved the demand for most classes 
of feed in Ontario. Dealers here note 
an increase in sales and inquiries. On- 
tario oats are selling at 40@42c bu, 
barley 65@70c, rve $1.25, No. 2 yellow 
corn 75c, basis f.o.b. shipping points. 


NOTES 

Toronto sold soft winter wheat flour 
for export to Glasgow on Friday at 57s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f, terms. 

Linseed cake and meal are selling in 
limited quantities at $45 and $47 ton, in 
bags, mill points, in Ontario. 

It is reported that one large buyer of 
Ontario winter wheat is already in the 
market for new crop grain at $1.40 bu, 
delivered at his mill. 

Mills in this part of Canada have not 
made any feed flour in several weeks. 
All of the product that might form this 
grade is going into the shorts. 

At the close of business, on Friday, 
United States funds were worth a pre- 
mium of 13%4,¢ on the dollar at Toronto 
banks. At the same time the pound 
sterling was quoted at $4.205,. 

The Canadian trade is looking forward 
to a larger volume of business with Great 
Britain and Europe in feeding grains 
during the new crop year. Reports of 
short crops and inquiries for trading con- 
nections are becoming numerous. 

The committees in charge of arrange- 
ments for the big convention of Canadian 
bakers to be ‘held in Toronto during the 
first week of October are making rapid 
headway. They look for record crowds, 
and the advance bookings at hotels bear 
out this expectation. 

Canadian mills have notice of an ad- 


vance in ocean freight rates on flour and 
other mill products, to become effective 
in August. The new rate on flour will 
be 4c higher than at present, making the 
standard charge 32c per 100 lbs from 
Canadian to leading British ports. 

Thomas Morton, export manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, left Wednesday for Boston on 
business. Before returning to Toronto, 
he will visit Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Winnipeg, and while in the West will 
take a vacation for the purpose of visit- 
ing his mother and other members of the 
family at Guernsey, Sask. 

Eastern Canada is having the hottest 
weather for years. The temperature has 
been verging on 100 degrees every day 
for over a week, and the present spell has 
lasted over three weeks, with one short 
respite. The effect of this upon the de- 
mand for feed is beneficial, and those 
who handle these lines report quite an 
increase from some quarters. Signs at 
the end of the week indicate a break in 
the dry spell; in fact, many parts of the 
province have already had rain. 


The N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg and Toronto, announces that on July 
15 there will be a change in the manage- 
ment of its Toronto branch. S. Jones, 
who has been in charge here ever since 
the office was opened, will return to Win- 
nipeg, where he has other plans, and will 
be succeeded by David Stewart, at pres- 
ent on the staff of the company in Win- 
nipeg. Mr. Jones has been a very active 
member of the Toronto trade, and his 
leaving will be regretted. Mr. Stewart 
has been equally active in Winnipeg, and 
will receive a welcome in Toronto when 
he arrives to take over his new duties. It 
is understood that the Bawlf company is 
opening another eastern branch in Mont- 
real, with S. S. Pocock, formerly man- 
ager at Calgary, Alta., in charge. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man., July 9.—Resulting 
from dull market conditions, flour has 
been reduced 30c bbl on all grades. De- 
mand is very light, and not much im- 
provement is looked for either in domes- 
tic or export line until later on in the 
season. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat: flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed had rather a severe break in 

age Bran is selling at $17 ton, in 

ags, and shorts at $19, in cars or mixed 
cars, delivered, f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


Trading in wheat is very quiet. Even 
with the small offerings coming on the 
market, millers and exporters find no 
difficulty in filling their requirements. 
More attention is Noten centered on the 
new crop, but the spread between the 
July and October wheat remains at about 
35c. Inspections for the week were 1,147 
cars, against 1,032 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week up 
to July 9: 


o-—Futures—, 
Cash July Oct. 
Tully © wccccccce $1.81% $1.70% $1.34% 
July 6 . 1.70% 1.34% 
July 1.71% 1.35% 
July 1.75 1.40% 
July 1.76% 1.42% 
July 1.74% 1.41% 





OATMEAL 


While the market for both rolled oats 
and oatmeal continues quiet, there has 


been an advance in oatmeal of 15@30c, 
and in rolled oats of 15@35c. Rolled 
oats are quoted at $2.65@3 per 80-lb bag, 
and oatmeal at $3.15@3.50 per 98-lb bag, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Demand for barley and rye is dull. 
There is a small volume of cash business 
being worked, mostly in oats. Receipts 
have averaged about 250 cars per day. 
There are still considerable oats back in 
the country. Discounts for oats re- 
main about the same. Since a week ago 
oats have advanced 114c bu, barley 43,4, 
and rye 7c, Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 49c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 8014c; rye, $1.37,—in 
store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour has been reduced this week. 
Best patents are selling at $8.50 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; medium grades, $7.50; dark, 
$4.50; rye meal, $6,—delivered, Winni- 
peg territory. 
NOTES 


A small flour mill at Bancroft, Sask., 
owned by Streadwick & Dalyea, has been 
burned. 

Harry Rodgers, of the Norris Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has returned after 
a trip through the States. 

C, C. Fields, of the Norris Grain Co., 
Ltd., left Friday on a motor trip through 
the Yellowstone. 


H. W. Potts, director of one of the 
big wheat trading corporations of Aus- 
tralia, was on the floor of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange this week. His company 
trades co-operatively, and handles about 
15,000,000 bus wheat per annum. Mr. 
Potts is on his way to England. 


H. Jacob Hansen, known to many of 
the grain trade, and who until recently 
was credit manager for Lamson Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, has opened up a wire house 
in Winnipeg at 250 Grain Exchange, 
where he will act as local agent for 
James E. Bennett & Co., who have exten- 
sive connections with all the leading ex- 
changes of the continent and do a eon 
business in grain, stocks, bonds, provi- 
sions, and cotton. A private wire to Chi- 
cago has been leased, with relay to New 
York. Mr. Hansen has bought the seat 
of Levi Beck on the Grain Exchange, 
and will be in a position to handle 
promptly commission business of every 
kind. 

L. E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 


MonTrea, Que., July 9.—Demand for 
flour is no better here than in other parts 
of the continent. Sales are down to a 
basis of immediate requirements, and are 
expected to stay there till new crop is 
moving, unless something happens to 
make present prices look cheap. No 
change has been made in prices here for 
several weeks. Top patent springs are 
selling in mixed cars at $10.50 bbl, sec- 
onds at $10 and strong bakers at $9.80, 
jute basis, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

This market is fairly well supplied 
with Ontario winter wheat flour of the 
old crop, and new. crop supplies are ex- 
pected in a week or two. This makes 
the trade feel comfortable, and prices 
are running along on the level of the 
last several weeks. Buyers are paying 
around $7.50 bbl for car lots of best 
quality 90 per cent patents in secondhand 
jute bags, f.o.b. Montreal, while jobbers 
are getting $8@8.50 for broken lots de- 
livered to the retail trade. 

Within the last few days the demand 
for millfeed has improved to a surprising 
extent. Hot, dry: weather throughout 
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rural Quebec has damaged and 
hay dads 3 Sates kok tama 
are ob to come into the market for 
feed to their live stock This 


Trading in Canadian grain for export 
is limited? The weakness in sterling and 
firmer domestic markets are keeping buy- 
ers away from the Canadian market tem- 
porarily, Montreal exporting houses are 
expecting a big, steady demand for Ca- 
nadian grains as soon as new crop trad- 
ing beans. In the meantime they are 
content to take a little relaxation. The 
vacation season is on, and nearly every 
one needs a holiday. “ 

The province of Quebec is one of the 
lar ler producing regions in Canada, 
and a great part of the lower valley of 
the St. Lawrence depends on supplies 
from upriver. Unfortunately, the cro 
has met with disaster this year and will 
be short. Drouth has smitten the hay 
meadows to an extent hardly ever seen 
before. As a result the feedingstuffs 
market of this province will have to make 
adjustments to suit, and there will be a 
correspondingly better demand for mill- 
feed from Ontario and the West. 





EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP 


Judicial Discussions of the Right to Expel 
for Refusal to Arbitrate or Refusal 
to Pay an Award 


An injunction restraining the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association from ex- 

lling the Paddock-Hodge Co., of To- 
Tedo, Ohio, from membership has been 
dissolved by the court of common pleas 
in Toledo. The dissolution of the in- 
junction involves a holding that a trade 
association may validly provide for the 
suspension or expulsion of a member who 
has submitted to arbitration a contro- 
versy with a fellow-member, but who re- 
fuses to abide by the award. 

The directors of the association grant- 
ed the Paddock-Hodge Co. 30 days with- 
in which to pay an award made in favor 
of the Park & Pollard Co., Boston, or 
to appeal from the award, under penalty 
of expulsion. Just before this period ex- 
pired the Paddock-Hodge Co, secured 
a temporary injunction against expulsion. 
Dissolving this injunction, Judge John- 
son, of the common pleas court, said: 

“Public policy forbids the enforcement 
of an agreement to arbitrate (by a de- 
cree of specific performance). The law 
will allow no organization by its private 
code of regulations to supersede the law 
of the land in the control of personal or 
private rights. A rule undertaking to 
accomplish this result will be deemed un- 
reasonable and unenforceable. 

“Arbitration of any particular contro- 
versy may be stipulated between the 
parties thereto. Awards made pursuant 
to the submission create an obligation 
on the part of the contracting parties to 
abide the award, Refusal to abide an 
award lawfully submitted to arbitrators 
may expose the recalcitrant party to dis- 
cipline administered by a voluntary as- 
sociation of which he may be a member. 
If all the proceedings leading up to ex- 
pulsion for such failure to abide an 
award be regular, the court will not in- 
terfere with the constituted authorities 
of the organization in enforcing disci- 
pline for such refusal to abide. 

“The mere fact that there existed an 
unenforceable bylaw commanding mem- 
bers to arbitrate all differences will not 
invalidate an arbitration agreement re- 
lating to a particular controversy en- 
te into in contemplation of the by- 
law.” 

So far as this decision upholds the 
right of a trade association or exchange 
to expel a member who has violated its 
rules by refusing to abide by an award 
made in arbitration to which he has vol- 
untarily submitted, it appears to be both 
sound and consonant with the weight of 
judicial authority. But so far as it is 
to be interpreted as meaning that a 
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member may not be expelled for refus- 
to submit a controversy to arbritra- 
tion, we regard the decision as being 
both sound reasoning and judi- 
precedents, excepting as the opinion 
may respond to some r statuto 
provision in force in not discl a 

It is true that “an agreement that all 
disputes and differences between the 
parties to a contract shall be settled by 
arbitration, to the exclusion of the courts, 
is, unless authorized by statute, void as 
an attempt to oust the courts of juris- 
diction” (13 Corpus Juris, 457). But 
we suspect that Judge Johnson has over- 
looked the difference between an in- 
alienable right of a litigant to resort 
to the courts for settlement of his con- 
troversies and the right of a select group 
of persons and companies engaged in 
private business enterprise to prescribe 
conditions on which membership in that 
group may be continued. One may have 
a constitutional right to be a Democrat 
or a Republican, but it does not follow 
that he could prevent expulsion from a 
political club on exercising his legal right 
to espouse another faith. So, it may be 
granted that a bylaw or rule of a trade 
association or ange providing for ar- 
bitration of controversies generally will 
not preclude a member from violating it 
by resort to the courts. But it does not 
necessarily follow that he may retain 
his membership. 

The part of the Toledo decision deal- 
ing with this phase of the subject is de- 
prived of much, if not all, of the force 
it would otherwise have, by the following 
circumstances: 

1, It was not essential to a determina- 
tion of the issues before the court. In 
other words, and as judges and lawyers 
would say, it is obiter dictum. Observa- 
tions in judicial opinions not directly 
germane to the specific controversy are 
not supposed to be made with the delib- 
eration accompanying a decision on mat- 
ters necessarily involved in the particu- 
lar suit. ‘ 

2, The court of common pleas is not a 
court of last resort, and its decisions 
are not reported as a part of the body 
of judicial decisions constituting the non- 
statutory law of the land. 

8. The opinion, in the respect men- 
tioned, appears to be at variance with 
what courts of last resort, in both the 
United States and Canada, have decided. 

The case of Moffatt vs. Board of 
Trade of Kansas City, 250 Mo. Rep. 168, 
decided by the Missouri supreme court 
in 1913, is in point. In that case it ap- 
peared that defendant was chartered “to 
facilitate the speedy adjustment of 
business disputes,” as well as to further 
other interests of its members in com- 
mon. One of the sections of the consti- 
tution of the Board of Trade read, in 

art: . 

“He [every member] shall also submit 
all disputes of a financial, mercantile or 
commercial character, connected with or 
arising from any matter referred to in 
this constitution and the rules and regu- 
lations of this association, whether with 
other members of this association, or with 
other parties, when such other parties as- 
sent thereto, to the arbitration of the 
committees of arbitration and appeals, 
and promptly and faithfully perform the 
awards thereof.” 

Plaintiffs were charged with havin 
resisted proceedings for arbitration o 
a claim against them based on loss of a 
car of grain in a flood; the point in con- 
troversy being whether title to the ship- 
ment had passed. Pr ngs were 
brought to expel plaintiffs and they 
obtained an injunction, the same as was 
done inthe Toledo case. The trial judge 
made the injunction permanent, however, 
and an appeal was taken to the supreme 
court, which vacated the injunction as 
having been prematurely sought. Inci- 
dentally, the supreme court said, after 
setting forth various provisions of the 
defendant’s constitution: 

“We with the learned court of 
pm ty ery in case of a difference or 
disagreement ‘of a financial, mercan- 
tile or commercial character’ between or 
among members of the Board of Trade 
the board of directors might, in a proper 
case, determine whether such difference 
or disagreement was under the rules a 
proper subject for arbitration and, if so, 
and the complainant demanded arbitra- 
tion, then a refusal of the other party to 
arbitrate would subject him to fine, sus- 


pension or expulsion; and we also agree 
that if Gee sanhierenty was held by the 
board of directors not to be a proper 
subject for arbitration, then that deci- 
sion did not invest the board of directors 
with power to decide the matter, but the 
parties might resort to the courts.” 

The court found, however, that in that 
case plaintiffs did not refuse to arbi- 
trate, no request for arbitration having 
been made. Injunction against expul- 
sion was held to be premature in the ab- 
sence of a showing that plaintiffs had 
“exhausted their remedies within the 
Board of Trade” before resorting to the 
courts for redress against the threatened 
expulsion. It seems that plaintiffs had 
assumed ‘that the directors would order 
their expulsion on pending charges. The 
court, however, holds that it could not be 
Br in advance of action by the 

rectors, that. they would sustain the 
charges. . 

Another case in point was decided by 
the Ontario court of chancery in 1879— 
Cannon vs. Toronto Corn Exchange, 27 
Grant’s Chancery Reports, 23. Plaintiff 
was sustained by the court in his suit to 
enjoin his expulsion from membership in 
defendant association, but the decision 
rested on the fact that he had not 
been given sufficient notice of the hear- 
ing of the charges against him. The 
opinion leaves it quite clear that, had it 
been shown both that he violated a rule 
of the defendant by unreasonably re- 
fusing to submit a controversy to arbi- 
tration and that he had been given prop- 
er notice of hearing on that charge, his 
expulsion would not have been inter- 
fered with. 

Bylaws of the Toronto exchange pro- 
vided that misunderstandings between 
members might be submitted to the com- 
mittee of arbitration for settlement; that 
refusal of a member to submit to arbi- 
tration, after being so required to do by 
the committee of management, should 
be “considered a flagrant breach of the 
constitution and bylaws of this associa- 
tion, and shall be deemed sufficient 
grounds for suspension or expulsion from 
this exchange,” on certain hearing, etc. 

No contention was urged before the 
court of chancery against the validity of 
these bylaws. The court says on this 
point: “It was agp but not ar- 
gued, that the bylaws on the subject 
were ultra vires [beyond the power of 
the exchange to adopt]. It is not neces- 
sary to consider this subject further, for 
I assume in favor of the defendants that 
the bylaws were not ultra vires. . . . 
or that the plaintiff by signing them is 


bound by them.” 
A. L. H. Sraeer. 


AUSTRALIAN REPORTS 


Discontent with Government Control—Wheat 
Growing in Western Australia—Eco- 
nomic Depression in India 


An Australian miller writes as follows 
in regard to the unsatisfactory trade 
conditions that prevail in his country at 
the present time: “Although conditions 
concerning flour milling and the flour 
trade generally are returning to normal 
on 2 ig side, we are less hopefully situ- 
ated in Australia. The blighting infiu- 
ence of government control is with us 
still, and in an eyen more severe form 
than usual. 

“As a result of the commonwealth gov- 
ernment’s policy in regard to the wheat 
and flour trade, fully 75 per cent of the 
flour milling plants in Australia are 
closed down. The price for wheat asked 
p fay Australian Wheat Board is far 
above its true value, and while such a 
condition of affairs continues it is use- 
less for Australian exporters to attempt 
to do business. Indeed, we are not per- 
mitted to trade with our friends in any 

art of Europe, as the Australian Wheat 

oard, through its office in London, holds 
the monopoly. It is not expected that 
government control will cease before the 
end of this year at the earliest.” 


WHEAT GROWING IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Some interesting particulars are given 








in a special issue of the Times about 


wheat growing in Western Australia. In 
‘1910 the area under wheat in that prov- 
ince was only 449,000 acres, but in 1916 
it had risen to 1,734,000. Since then, 
owing to short of labor and other 
causes attributable to the war, this fig- 
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ure has not been maintained, and the 
acreage for 1920 was 1,042,000. 

This expansion in the wheat growing 
industry is due to the present premier 
of Western Australia, Jae Mitchell, 
who, as minister for lands, pushed the 
settlement of wheat belts with all the 
energy and enthusiasm at his command. 
The gold mining industry was at the 
time beginning to decline, and this new 
industry came very opportunely to take 
its place. In 1919 the value of the agri- 
cultural produce of Western Australia 
was £9,066,000, while that of its minerals 
was only £3,561,000. 

Of course, there have been good and 
bad years for the wheat growers. In 
1914 there was a most disastrous drouth, 
and only 1.91 bus per acre was har- 
vested, and as the majority of the set- 
tlers had taken up their holdings with 
little or no capital, a financial crisis had 
to be faced. Ruin threatened both in- 
dividuals and the state, and the govern- 
ment was forced to take bold measures 
to keep its agricultural areas in occupa- 
tion. An Industries Assistance Board 
was established, which provided suste- 
nance, allowance, seed wheat and imple- 
ments, repayable at a moderate rate of 
interest. The indebtedness of the farm- 
ers to the board on Dec. 31, last, stood 
at £1,138,000, but it has enabled its 
clients to produce 17,000,000 bus wheat, 
valued, exclusive of seed and other home 
requirements, at £4,166,000. 

The establishment of a wheat pool has 
also been a tremendous help to the farm- 
er. This was actively opposed at the 
time, but it has proved a great factor 
in saving the farmer and his industry. It 
is estimated that the amount of wheat 
raised in Western Australia this year will 
be around 12,177,000 bus, averaging 11.41 
bus to the acre, and the weneeutend price 
is 9s per bu. 


ECONOMIC TROUBLES IN INDIA 


In an article on India, recently pub- 
lished in the Times, the writer tells of 
the very serious economic conditions pre- 
vailing there, which in no small measure 
tend to aggravate the seething unrest 
that dominates the land at the present 
time. 

The war brought unparalleled material 
prosperity to India, with soaring prices 
for her agricultural produce and an in- 
tensive development of old and new in- 
dustries. This has been followed by an 
equally unparalleled wave of depression. 
The poorer classes are left face to face 
with the enormously enhanced cost of all 
the necessities of life and the native mer- 
chants with immense liabilities, which 
they bluntly refuse, and in many cases 
are absolutely unable, to shoulder, for 
imported goods ordered from England 
at top prices when the government rashly 
promised and, as Indians believe, formal- 
ly engaged to stabilize at 2s, gold, the 
rupee that has steadily fallen since then 
to 1s 4d, and éven lower. 

Manchester piece goods alone to the 
value of millions sterling lie in harbor or 
in the docks at Bombay for which the 
Indian importers refuse to take delivery. 
At the same time the Indian export 
trade is shrinking almost to nothing, 
owing to the inability of the European 
markets to purchase, while the parlous 
state to which a stepmotherly policy in 
pre-war times and the tremendous strain 
of the war itself have reduced the rolling 
stock, and even the permanent way, on 
Indian railroads is compelling Indian in- 
dustries to shut down for want even of 
coal, which cannot be adequately trans- 
ported away from the pit’s mouth. 

The vast wealth that was undoubtedly 
made in India during the war and the 
great schemes started for maintaining 
the ground won for her industries are 
immobilized, as even those who possess 
immense. assets find them locked away 
today in real estate and stocks and shares 
bought at fabulous prices during a pe- 
riod of wild speculative optimism, and 
now almost unsalable. 





The municipality of Steyr, Upper Si- 
lesia, has renamed one of its principal 
thoroughfares “Mr. Herbert Hoover's 
Rasse,” in appreciation of Mr. Hoover’s 
relief work. 


Two large Norwegian banks, the An- 
dresens Bank of Christiania and the Ber- 
gens Kreditbank of Bergen, have been 
consolidated. 
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Unaccepted Merchandise Along the Waterfront at Buenos Aires 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA 





Numerous Bankruptcies in Southern Republic Mark Present Crisis in 
Industry and Commerce 


Overflowing with exportable cereals 
and with the riches accumulated during 
the fat years of the war, the republic 
of Argentina nevertheless is in a very 
sad state of industry and commerce. A 
recent dispatch to The Northwestern 
Miller from its correspondent in Buenos 
Aires called attention to the practical 
loss of Argentina’s export grain trade 
owing to government interference of va- 
rious sorts with the movement of the 
crops. Coincident with this situation is 
the stagnation of retail trade, due to de- 
clining exports and consequent deprecia- 
tion of the Argentine currency. 

The Latin American division of the 
Department of Commerce has just made 
available preliminary figures in regard 
to the private and commercial failures 
in Argentina during the first four months 
of 1921. The number and amount in- 
volved reach a much higher figure than 
has been recorded since the disastrous 
years of 1914 and 1915. Forty-eight mil- 
lion pesos, or about $16,000,000, is the 
sum of these disasters from Jan. 1 to 
May 1, this year, three times as great as 
those of a similar period in 1920. 

A report from the United States com- 
mercial attaché in Buenos Aires states 
that in returns made to the courts by 
receivers the cause of most of the fail- 
ures is declared to be depreciation of 
the Argentine peso as compared with the 
United States dollar, and the general 
stagnation in retail business. While fluc- 
tuating from day to day, quotations of 
the Argentine peso have had a downward 
tendency since January, the present value 
being around $lc, compared with 35c at 
the beginning of the year. At the same 
time, owing to the worldwide decline in 
prices, stocks of goods in the hands of 
Argentine importers and dealers, as well 
as the country’s raw materials, have de- 
clined steadily in value, and credits have 
become less liberal from month to 
month, 

The failures recorded in Argentina are 
not confined to any particular industry, 
but are quite general. Retail dealers of 
all sorts, grain brokers, and importing 
and exporting houses have been hardest 
hit, and among the latter the importers 
of automobiles have been heavy sufferers. 
The accompanying pictures indicate 
graphically the present -state of the 
motor car business in Buenos Aires. For 
many months the wide, vacant plots of 
ground fronting the city’s principal docks 
have been filling up with consignments of 
automobiles, until today they present a 
mountainous range of unopened crates, 


the contents of which are rapidly de- 
teriorating. The value of this merchan- 
dise is estimated to be around $25,- 
000,000. 

During a visit to Buenos Aires in 
April of this year, the writer’s atten- 
tion was struck by the evidences of dis- 
tress manifested by the retail trade, 
every street in the capital flaunting a 
succession of “liquidation” notices. The 
general level of prices, even so, seemed 
very high, and the rate of decline slower 
than that which then was well under way 
in the United States. 

Had the Argentine farmer been will- 
ing to part with his grain at the price 
Europe was ready to pay for it, instead 
of waiting for a chimerical $2 per bu or 
more, and had not the government fur- 
ther retarded the natural movement of 
grain into export channels, the general 
business situation of the Argentine 
would have been much improved. Ar- 
gentina, however, like the rest of the 
world, has found itself confronted with 
the necessity of a ruthless deflation, and 
much of the present industrial and com- 
mercial depression was unavoidable. 

Complicating Argentina’s present dif- 
ficult situation is her incubus of labor 





troubles. The unions are very strong, 
and their leadership and policies incline 
unmistakably toward the Russian: soviet 
brand of socialism. This, combined with 
the fact that the present national admin- 
istration is of the same political hue, 
puts the public entirely at the mercy of 
the socialist-laborer. 

A striking recent example of the ar- 
bitrary methods of the Argentine unions 
is afforded in the case of the United 
States Shipping Board steamer Martha 
Washington, which has gained interna- 
tional notoriety. About the first of 
April, this year, the Martha Washington, 
which carries the United States mail, was 
singled out for severe discipline by the 
Dique y Darsena, local name for the 
stevedores’ union in Buenos Aires. This 
was occasioned by the fact that the of- 
ficers of the Martha Washington had 
been obliged to put in irons a drunken 
fireman, a member of the crew, who had 
run amuck on board, brandishing a load- 
ed revolver. The action of the officers 
was entirely legal, yet a section of the 
crew went on strike, leaving the ship in 
violation of all the usual seamen’s regu- 
lations. 

Their cause was at once taken up by 
the local stevedores’ union, which, with- 
out investigation, proclaimed an imme- 
diate boycott against the Martha Wash- 
ington. The union proclaimed that it 
would prevent the loading of the steamer 
at Buenos Aires until all the demands 
of the deserting members of the crew 
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were satisfied, even if it was necessary to 
tie up all the shipping in the port for 
an indefinite period, The Martha Wash- 
ington eventually was loaded by non- 
union labor, though it took many weeks, 
and her career was further troubled by 
a series of disorders and fires of probable 
incendiary origin. 

The Argentine government, meantime, 
saw fit to take no action whatsoever in 
the matter, announcing that the issue 
was one that must be settled entirely 
between the stevedores’ union and the 
United States government. This sort of 
thing, while an unusual experience for 
the United States government, is by no 
means so out of the ordinary with the 
Argentine business man, whose comings 
and goings are constantly at the mercy of 
the high dictatorial humors of organized 
labor. 

The powerful longshoremen’s union has 
a definite antipathy for all new and 
labor saving devices. Much of the grain 
that is loaded upon ships in Argentina’s 
ports must be carried aboard by man- 
power, owing to lack of adequate loading 
machinery, and attempts to better these 
conditions meet with vigorous opposition 
by the union. The installation of auto- 
matic conveyors has been consistently 
fought on the well-aired ground that 
such apparatus does away with too much 
labor. The union seems in no way con- 
cerned with the fact that the country is 
in a serious condition at present, and 
that restoration of trade relations with 
other countries is imperative to future 
progress. Its policy is blindly centered 
upon itself. 

Carroit K. MicHener. 





NEW SHELLED CORN STANDARD 

Wasurnoton, D. C., July 9.—A change 
in the official grain standards of the 
United States for shelled corn was made 
at the Department of Agriculture here 
yesterday under an order signed by Sec- 
retary Wallace, effective Oct. 3. The 
size of the perforations in the screens 
used for determining foreign material 
and cracked corn is fixed at twelve sixty- 
fourths of an inch instead of fourteen 
sixty-fourths of an inch at present. 

Action was taken after a thorough in- 
vestigation of numerous complaints made 
to the department by merchandisers of 
shelled corn that the larger holes 
permitted a considerable percentage of 
small whole kernels and fair sized 
pieces of broken kernels of corn, 
which are entirely. suitable for milling 
and feeding purposes, to pass through 
the sieve and be classified as foreign ma- 
terial and cracked corn. The result was 
a lowering of grade. This was especially 
true of kiln dried corn, which fractures 
easily in handling. 

Officials believe that the smaller per- 
foration will overcome these objections 
and meet the approval of the trade. The 
date set for the change to become ef- 
fective is before the bulk of the next 
corn crop will start to move on its way 
to the markets. 

Joun Marrinan. 





American Automobiles Piled Along the Buenos Aires Waterfront 
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BRITISH-IRISH MILLERS 


Forty-second Annual Convention of National 
Association of British and Irish 
Millers Held in June 

Lonpox, Enea., June 22.—The forty- 
second annual convention of the National 
Association of British and Irish Millers 
was held this year at Keswick, June 14- 
18. The new president of the association 
is W. Theodore Carr, head of the flour 
milling firm of Carr Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Carlisie, whose mills are in close prox- 
imity to that very beautiful section of 
England known as the lake district, of 
which Keswick is the center. There was 
a large attendance of millers and their 

many of them using their automo- 
biles to carry them to the convention, 
this being the quickest and surest mode 
of travel in these days when trains are 
few and slow, owing to the coal strike. 

The programme of the convention, in 
addition to the business meetings, in- 
cluded many social events and excursions 
to such beauty spots as Windemere, Am- 
bleside, Grasmere, Coniston and Ulls- 
water, and also a tennis and bowls tour- 
nament. The weather was_ beautiful 
throughout the four days, and the con- 
vention proved a success in every respect. 

The annual meeting was held on June 
14, when the retiring president, S. Arm- 
strong, spoke at some length on the 
events of the year, which has been a very 
momentous one for the trade. _ He 
grouped his remarks under three heads— 
reconstruction, remuneration and _ re- 
lease or decontrol. In regard to recon- 
struction or constructive work he said 
that the association had never before 
been in so good a position to effect 
such work, nor was there ever a time 
when the spirit of co-operation and of 
good feeling ‘was so evident as is the 
case today. 

During the past year they had in a 
sense become their own controllers. The 
trade had been left in their hands, and 
it was necessary for their own interests 
as well as the interests of the country to 
organize to some extent. They had come 
to the conclusion that they must con- 
tinue straight run flour. They really had 
no option, for the wheat markets had 
moved against them; but, anyway, they 
had agreed between themselves to con- 
tinue making straight run flour through- 
out the month of 5 uly. 

Some of the constructive proposals 
that were on the cards was to arrange 
for the collection of statistics as to the 
manufacture and delivery of flour week 
by week and the introduction of a na- 
tional sale note. 

In regard to decontrol, Mr. Armstrong 
spoke as follows: “We took a grave de- 
cision and we took it unanimously; when 
we marched out there were a few strag- 
glers, but they are all out now. The 
great thing, to my mind, was that we 
should be enabled in this important mat- 
ter to act as a unit, and in that respect 
the trade rose to the occasion. In deal- 
ing with the question of decontrol I think 
it would be unfair and ungenerous if 
we did not pay a high tribute of praise 
to the Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies and also to the Flour Mills Control 
Committee. With regard to the Wheat 
Commission, it has done a difficult task 
exceptionally well. With regard to the 
Flour Mills Control Committee, we could 
not have received greater consideration 
nor have been given greater opportuni- 
ties for co-operation.” 


THE CORN SALES BILL 


Mr. Armstrong had a great deal to 
say about the corn sales bill now before 
Parliament. He said they had been 
caught completely unprepared to oppose 
it, and that it. had been rushed through 
Parliament at express speed by an influ- 
ential agricultural group. The purpose 
of the bill is to make the uniform weight 
for the sale of grain one hundredweight 
of 112 lbs, instead of the quarter or the 
cental. The trade was not consulted in 
any way about the practicability of the 
changes although it is the most important 
party concer 

The millers regard the bill as vexatious, 
and consider that it will lead to a lot of 
difficulty and complication in their deal- 
ings with other countries. The change to 
one hundredweight is not only intended 
for grain but for flour, and the bill 
makes null and void any contract for 
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flour or wheat made on any other basis. 
The millers have sent a petition to the 
House of Lords to throw out the bill, 
which they consider would vitally injure 
their industry, and are also ng an 
appeal to public opinion. 

interference of politicians,” said 
Mr. Armstrong, “will be as disastrous in 
degree to our industry as has been the 
interference in labor matters, and it is 
much more unnecessary. The public is 
vitally interested in the principle in- 
volved, as it will have to pay for out- 
lay of over £1,000,000 that the change 
would incur. The country is being re- 
constructed to the devil.” 

Mr. Leetham, of York, in replying to 
the chairman’s address, made some inter- 
esting remarks on the question of straight 
run flour, as follows: 

“The Flour Mills Control Committee was 
extremely wise when it turned the millers 
on toa —— run flour simply because 
of the simplification of things. It was 
easy to control, or easier to control in the 
same way that it is very much easier for 
us to work — on the plan of a 
straight run flour. I know there are 
some millers who are rather anxious to 
get back to their patent flours, but I 
think the longer we can go on on this 
straight run flour, the longer we will be 
able to keep together. When the time 
comes, as it will come, I sincerely hope, 
when we make divides, that those divides 
will be as small as possible. If. we can 
arrange the differences then we can still 
work together. That, I consider, ought 
to be discussed by our council before we 
make any decision to leave the straight 
run flour.” 

On Mr. Carr taking the chair he re- 
ferred to the convention held at Keswick 
10 years ago, saying: “We cannot look 
back on the past 10 years without realiz- 
ing that seven have been years of very 
special stress and strain. I think one of 
the most important developments in con- 
nection with these few years has been 
the renaissance of the National associa- 
tion and its having been brought for- 
ward into a position of dominance in the 
milling trade; in fact, we may really look 
upon the council of the milling associa- 
tion as the parliament of the milling 
trade. Of course, that position has been 
reached owing to the fact that not only 
was the country faced with a common 
danger, the danger of that military men- 
ace of Germany, but the milling trade of 
the country was faced with the necessity 
of coping with the national difficulty, and 
I think it should be placed on record that 
today every milling firm, with the excep- 
tion of two, I believe, in the country, of 
a capacity of 10 sacks or over, is now a 
member of the National association. 

“Since the war I think we have seen 
evidence that cofnes to us from all over 
the world, proving that civilization itself 
is at the cross roads; there is no doubt 
about it. Even in our country one is apt 
to think sometimes that civilization is at 
the cross roads, and one wonders in what 
way the struggle which is apparently go- 
ing on between one kind of power and 
another will end. 

“T know that the milling trade, so far 
as the labor conditions are concerned, 
will see that it sets a good example, and 
although it may be irrelevant to the pro- 
ceedings of this conference, I should like 
to say in regard to decontrol that I 
think for the trade to have been decon- 
trolled in a hurry after only practically 
a very few weeks’ notice, to have adapt- 
ed itself to the conditions of decontrol of 
that hasty type, with an industrial revo- 
lution in the air, without practically any 
alteration in the price of flour or of 
bread; and to have been able to slide out 
of a condition of semislavery into a con- 
dition of liberty has been an achieve- 
ment of which the trade may be well 
proud, and I think the council under our 
retiring president must be given credit 
for having steered the trade between the 
rocks and the shoals and the whirlpools 
of that very difficult period. Gentlemen, 
control, to my mind, of any kind by a 
state means ruin to industry.” 

Before the meeting adjourned a paper 
was read by C. Bentham, of the firm of 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Manchester, on “La- 
bor Saving Machinery in Flour Mills.” 
Another business meeting was held on 
June 16, and on the following day the 
party visited some of the local flour mills. 


C. F, G. Rarxes. 


BRITISH FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Annual Meeting of National Association of 
Flour Importers Held in London 
on June 21 


Lonpon, Enc., June 22.—The annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Flour {mporters was held this year in 
the board room of the Corn Exchange, 
London, on June 21, when delegates from 
the various ports, including Glasgow, 
Dundee and Bristol, were present. F, T. 
Collins, of Stannard, Collins & Co., Lon- 
don, late flour manager to the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies, was 
elected president in the place of the re- 
tiring a Joseph Philip, of Dun- 
dee. uis Phillips, of Pillman & Phil- 
lips, Liverpool, was elected vice presi- 
dent. Robert Henderson, of Barton, 
Henderson & Co., London, was re-elected 
honorary secretary and treasurer. 

Several matters were brought up for 
discussion, but the item that claimed 
most attention was unsatisfactory service 
by steamers of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. There were many complaints 
with ~— to serious delays that have 
occur in the arrival of flour, which, 
with falling markets, has meant losses 
to importers. It would appear that ves- 
sels scheduled to leave by a certain time 
have not done so, and also, instead of 
going direct to the port for which the 
tlour was destined, they have taken a 
devious route and called at other ports 
on the way, thus accentuating the delay. 
It was felt that if these points were 
brought to the attention of the Shipping 
Board it would see the necessity for 
remedying this, as undoubtedly such de- 
lays are detrimental to the export of 
flour from America. 

The question of seaboard shipments 
also was discussed, and as there does 
not appear to be a unanimous opinion 
in the United States and this country as 
to the actual meaning of “seaboard ship- 
ment” it was resolved that the question 
should be taken up by the National asso- 
ciation with the Millers’ National. Fed- 
eration, of Chicago, with a view to an ex- 
change of views and ultimately arriving 
at a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

After the meeting the members and 
delegates of the association repaired to 
the ‘Trocadero for lunch, at which Frank 
T. Collins presided. Among the speak- 
ers was W. J. Kennedy, of Lyndsell & 
Kennedy, London, and among the invited 
guests was the London representative of 
The Northwestern Miller. An excellent 
luncheon was served, and the tables were 
charmingly decorated with pink roses. 








WISCONSIN MARKETING LAW 


Mitwavxker, Wis., July 9.—The new 
Wisconsin state department of markets 
is expected to start functioning within 
a few days, or immediately upon the 
action of Governor John J. Blaine in 
signing the creative act, known as the 
state marketing commission bill. He has 
indicated that he will approve the 
measure, 

Edward Nordman, now director of the 
division of markets as constituted under 
the present law as a division of the state 
department of agriculture, will become 
commissioner of markets at a salary of 
$5,000 annually. L. G. Foster, assistant 
director, will remain as Mr. Nordman’s 
assistant. Alvin C. Reis, counsel of the 
division of markets, will be reappointed 
to a similar position, with the rank of 
assistant attorney general. 

Intimations have gone forth that, while 
the new law confers broad powers over 
business generally, there will be no at- 
tempt made to interfere in any way with 
industry unless evidence points to defi- 
nite, established combinations in restraint 
of trade. Representatives of the divi- 
sion of markets said that no campaign 
against business is contemplated, no 
more so than under the present law, 
which gives even greater authority and 
power than the new act. 

Emphasis will be placed on the de- 
velopment of co-operative enterprises 
among farmers, it is stated. The new 
marketing law, in conjunction with the 
newly enacted co-operative law, will com- 
bine to give Wisconsin the foundation 
for the establishment of the most com- 
plete system of co-operative associations 
among agricultural interests of any 
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state. All farmer organizations will be 
responsible to the department, with their 
financial conditions subject to review. 
Accoun' systems will have to be uni- 
form, and the co-operative enterprises 
managed efficiently. 

It is understood that the business in- 
terests of the state are preparing to 
bring action to test the constitutionality 
of the act as soon as it becomes effec- 
tive. It will be a friendly suit, which 
will not await any action the new de- 
partment of markets might take to in- 
vade the precincts of business other than 
that pertaining to agriculture. 

L, E. Meyer. 





Canadian Exports 


The following tables show destinations of 
exports of mill products and grains from 
Canada during the month of May, as pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


FLOUR (BBLS) 
To— 





TP NEED ccc ccodecece ceseoen $50,213 
TMRGOG BESCOS bcc ccc ccc cccccccccedee 43,338 
Newfoundland .......ccceecesessees 20,782 
TORRE Decescscccrccccccecceceees 5,609 
JOMBICR coccccccccscccccccvcscccsece 6,261 
Trinidad and Tobago ...........+e0.% 35,879 
Other British West Indies.......... 7,617 
WROFUTRGER cccccccccteccvccccvccccces 1,636 
MOUSCINE SIUIOMS. cccccccccsecesccescc 12,696 
BWOSOR cc ccccccccvosccesseccvececs 1,027 
POOCMOTIOMES oc ccccccccsccccesscecce 5,898 
WOGMTRATE cccccccscesecdsecccccceces 3,335 
British South Africa .........e0e005 1,850 
SPUD. 00:0'0.0 t.ob 0 5.04 i'w0,0 00006 0300086 3,605 
Weetmmene AGPIOR occ civeccnacsvcces 1,150 
pV T TTI ELI LETTER ree 505 
BOM DOMINGO cccccccvcccescccvscece 111 
WUE. ce dob-eecccmecdsveceaeeecase 504 
British Honduras .......seeeeeeeece 1,225 
POOMIOR, suececcerccestesvicnerestos 4,943 
GOFTRERY cccccccestccssccscccgeccee 2,481 
SOE cach evoseendeneectceeteveess 673 
GNU cece cecccsecoceccenvesses 357 
BIBER ccicceevccvectcvscvcccsesece 208 
WH. ho 06 cecee reve seteeesionse 1,620 
DUE 2 68090246006 605 69S 09 bq0 8008 3,787 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............. 530 

DWOtR] wcccscvccesccccccecsesscvess 517,740 


BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS (CWT) 








To— 
MIROOE BOREOS. co cccccsccscceseccvcies 183,360 
WOTTRMGR cc ccccccscccccccescccesses 1,485 
PNG cei ce cet cccpcosscvegesecse 1,100 
SOMPRIGR 60 c cv cccvscccerosecvvccescce 200 
Trinidad and Tobago .............6+5 900 
Po errr rrr? Pree 1,239 
BROMO . cc cca cewevesscscece a% 1,700 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 50 
BIRR ces sresessesesesesscocevcece 6 

WOR cccvescoestecssccecccccscese 190,040 


OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS (CWT) 




















TEEN TOMO osc ccceccrscccceces 26,801 
RENO TOOMOED 0 c0ccp scvesecccccceess 167 
Bermuda .......... ‘ 20 
British Guiana ..... cee 31 
British South Africa ‘ 3,310 
MITE "0.6.5 ba'b.0.6.4.0:0.05400 0660 60000 
Other British West Indies .......... 23 
SEU. OS poe ceceeenteccacereosoecce 720 
WEEE ccccccccescesecceenecececes 1,611 
Germany 3,570 
Alaska ........:. 5 
Netherlands ove ee 1,590 
Pn PPE ERC TTTTI TTT Tete 430 

., Sariererrryr erarErerrerinr te ti 38,279 

WHEAT (BUS) 

To— 
WOR TPRMGGM cc ccciccsccascecs 5,010,184 
TWRIOR BERCES ovcccdccesccvevesece 2,576,495 
BOER  SeesOeetecececctaiosccsnetos 150,000 
GOPMARY 2. ccccccicccccccsocsccucece 251,114 
Netherlands ° 4,404 
Sweden .,..... 120,264 
Alaska ....... 10 

DOR cccccvcssegcescesscsccerce 8,112,471 

OATS (BUS) 

To— 
United Kingdom ..........+..ee0%. 2,733,158 
WCC BERtOR ccciccccncccsccsccce 732,126 
Newfoundland ........c0eeeeeeeee 17,822 
BATROEGD cccccicces 12,267 
British Honduras ........ 212 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 23,102 
Other British West Indies......... 733 
Britioh Gulame ..cscccscsccccccese 12,594 
CR Pee eee 8,803 
SOMMBIOR ccccsccccesccsvesscccccce 9,937 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ... 120 
POG. ccccccedovcevcececsctcsenn 262 
WEOTMOTIOMGS cine cccsccccecccoccene 821,451 

ME bab b06 05.0 da ccdcdeveddcveeges 80,000 
PPOMIEL -ccccncseeecececesoccusees 164,668 
TREE ccc ccsccccccccvccstevsee sa 100,000 

WOOK  veweccccccccccsessessccese 4,717,245 

BARLEY (BUS) 

To— 
United Kingdom .......-sss.eeeee 491,902 
MUSEO. TREND cr ccccceccsvsces cece 105 
PIORMOTIORES occ ccccccccccsreccves 387,205 
ES SNe. 6 4 os 56 tn 5 00.09 0 4ee wt 522,963 

TED weedaceceeccncagetessegne te 1,402,175 

RYE (BUS) 

To— 
SI MOND | 6 66.09.00 6480s revives 94,684 
OE EOE. co cewescccccccveceenes 5,809 
NE Babee cicctddecooscerssevcaced 1,178 
GOPTROEY 605. coseccisivvccccccscccce 122,970 
PRUE noc ce wcegstpoieccccevewe 54,687 

- PPP TTTT PTTL EPTILL Tie 279,328 
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The strength of old crop wheat com- 
pared with new crop futures has con- 
firmed buyers in the Pacific Northwest 
in the belief that flour is due for fur- 
ther reductions, and the sale of old crop 
flour is consequently extremely limited. 
Buyers in outside domestic markets are 
apathetic, and new business with the 
Southwest, the Middle West and Cali- 
fornia is of very small volume. 

The export situation is quiet. The 
United Kingdom is buying small parcels 
intermittently. Hongkong and Japan 
have shown increased interest, and have 
done a small business in straights and 
cut-offs where mills have been willing to 
sell at sacrifice prices. A reduction of 
$1 ton made this week in ocean flour 
freights to the Orient is insufficient in 
itself to materially stimulate business. 

Top patents, basis 98’s, seaboard, are 
quoted: Dakota, $10.30@10.60 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $8.10@9.70; Washington, made 
from Dakota, Montana and local hard 
wheats, $7.60@8.95; Washington family 
patent, basis 49’s, was reduced 40c today 
to $7.55 bbl. 

The millfeed market is weak and low- 
er. Montana mixed feed is selling around 
$22 ton. Local mill-run is quoted at 
$28 in mixed cars, a reduction of $2 for 
the week, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 18,096 34 
EGR WOE. covcccse 52,800 25,936 49 
Year afO ....seeee 52,800 11,008 21 
Two years ago .... 52,800 22,950 43 
Three years ago ... 46,800 620 1 
Four years ago ... 28,800 3,124 10 
Five years ago .... 40,800 16,278 40 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This WOOK ccccccce 57,000 8,739 
Last week ........ 57,000 30,394 53 
TORE GOD. vocescese 57,000 5,898 10 
Two years ago .... 57,000 34,480 60 
Three years ago ... 57,000 eee 
Four years ago ... 57,000 14,221 23 
Five years ago ... 57,000 3,435 6 
NOTES 


The Alaska Steamship Co. will inaugu- 


rate a regular freight service this month 
between Seattle and Portland and Hono- 
lulu. 


The freight rate on flour and wheat 
was reduced from $7 to $6 per short ton 
on July 7 from north Pacific ports to 
Japan, China and the Philippines. 

New crop club varieties of wheat are 
selling around 90c bu in the country. 
Japan is still in the market for wheat, 
and has been buying throughout the 
week. 

Big Bend warehousemen, at a confer- 
ence with farmers held at Davenport, 
Wash., this week, established handling 
charges at $1.25 ton and storage charges 
of 15c ton per month for new crop 
wheat. 

The mixture of poultry and stock feed 
in carloads of grain products has been 
authorized by the railroads, effective July 
1, at the carload grain products rate, 
both on shipments moving under the 
straight carload and the milling-in- 
transit rate. 

The Northwest Wheat Growers Asso- 
ciated, the new grain growers’ marketing 
association, with headquarters at Spo- 


kane, has established a wheat testing 
and grading department, of which Gas- 
ton J. Levy, formerly chemist with the 
Sperry Flour Co., is superintendent. 

The railroads will shortly publish a 
tariff authorizing the loading of alfalfa 
meal in cars oe under the milling- 
in-transit rate, alfalfa meal to take the 
carload rate on grain products. They 
have also granted the same privilege in 
loading whole or ground oat hulls and 
barley groats. 

June flour shipments from Seattle and 
Tacoma, according to the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Seattle, were: to Europe, 
148,026 bbls; Manila, 13,546; China, 2,- 
990; Japan, 1,560; Central America, 
1,911; Turkey, 3,260; California, 35,351; 
Hawaii, 13,881; Alaska, 6,720. June 
wheat shipments: Japan, 112,000 bus; 
United Kingdom, 56,019; Hawaii, 13,349; 
Alaska, 842. ‘ 

The tenth annual convention of the 
American Association of Port Authori- 
ties will be held at Seattle, Oct. 11-14. 
Over 1,000 representatives of foreign 
and domestic commercial and civic or- 
ganizations are expected to attend. Mat- 
ters to be considered will include loading 
and unloading equipment, pier construc- 
tion and the encouragement of water 
transportation in general. 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, July 9.—A general 
cut in prices at the close of the week 
was the feature of the flour market. 
Business was not brisk at any stage. 
Family grades were reduced 40c bbl, 
and bakers flour 50c. New quotations: 
family patents, $7.55; whole wheat, $5.95; 
graham, $5.75; bakers hard wheat, $7; 
bakers blue-stem patents, $6.50; valley 
bakers, $5.75; straight, $5.50. 

The millfeed market is also weaker. 
Mill-run was reduced $2 ton to $30. 
Other feeds are quoted as follows: rolled 
oats, $38; rolled barley, $85@37; scratch 
feed, $50; cracked corn, $41. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 48,000 19,523 40 
Last week .......+ 48,000 16,888 35 
Year O80 ccoccecee 48,000 16,422 34 
Two years ago..... 42,600 - 17,053 40 
Three years ago.... 40,500 ..... es 
Four years ago .... 33,000 7,534 22 


The wheat market was inactive during 
the week. Exporters are understood to 
have covered their sales for July-August 
loading, and the excellent crop prospects 
have checked new crop contracting. 
Closing bids at the exchange: hard white, 
$1.15; soft*white and white club, $1.12; 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.08; 
red Walla, $1.05. 

Interest was also lacking in coarse 
grains of all kinds. For No. 2 eastern 
yellow corn, $29@30 ton was bid, but no 
offers were made for oats or barley. 


NOTES 


A cut of $1 ton in the rates on flour 
and wheat to the Orient is announced by 
the Columbia Westbound Conference, the 
local ship operators’ organization. The 
new rate will be $6 ton on these com- 
modities to regular ports of call in 
China, Japan and the Philippines. Un- 
expected action by the California West- 
bound Conference caused the reduction 
here, which took effect immediately. 

Early in the week the Housewives’ 
League, by resolution, protested to the 
city commissioners against the bakers 
maintaining a high price for bread in the 
face of cheaper materials, and the com- 
missioners called on the bakers to show 
reason why they could not cut prices. 
The bakers declared they were making 
no excessive profit, as labor and similar 


costs had not come down, but the latest 
decline in flour will necessarily alter 
their stand, as flour is 50 per cent cheap- 
er than the high point, and bread prices 
have been reduced only 2c per loaf from 
the maximum. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau, July 9.—No 
change is noticeable in conditions that 
have prevailed in the flour market for 
several months. Large bakers are still 
working on supplies accumulated earlier 
in the year, and the only business re- 
ported by mills and jobbers is some small 
lot sales for current needs. 

Mill prices: Dakota standards, $10.30 
bbl; Dakota clears, - $8.70; Montana 
standards, $9.40; Dakota and Montana 
fancy patents, 55c bbl above standard 
patent prices; Kansas first patent, $9; 
Kansas standard, $8.80; eastern first 
clear, $6.75@7.25; cut-offs, $6@6.50,—98’s, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market continues heavy, 
with an abundance of offerings from 
both east and north coast points. Job- 
bers report little interest from feeders. 
Sentiment generally is decidedly bearish, 
Kansas bran is offered at $26@27 ton; 
red dog, $45; mill-run, $36; bran, $39; 
middlings, $49; shorts, $40,—delivered 
San Francisco. 

NOTES 

Word has been received by the Rice 
Association of California that the em- 
bargo on rice into Cuba has been lifted, 
effective July 2, 1921. 

More than 24,000 quarter sacks of 
flour arrived in San Francisco recently 
from Puget Sound ports on the steamers 
Admiral Farragut and Admiral Schley. 

Fire losses on grain and farm build- 
ings during the past week in California 
are estimated at over $300,000. It is be- 
lieved that the fires were due largely to 
the carelessness of people celebrating the 
Fourth of July with fireworks. 

Announcing that it intends to engage 
in the export of grain, the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co. asked permission of the rail- 
road commission recently to establish 
rates for storing and handling grain in its 
Oakland warehouse, the charges to cor- 
respond with tariffs in effect’ at Port 
Costa warehouses. The proposed sched- 
ule will slightly increase present rates, 
according to the petition. Heretofore 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co. has used the 
Oakland warehouse in connection with its 
milling plant, its public storage business 
being nearly nominal. 

Grain prices slumped early this week 
and, following the action of eastern mar- 
kets, prices were materially reduced on 
the local exchange. Throughout the week 
grain was offered in good quantity from 
interior points, and receipts are increas- 
ing daily. It is reported from the in- 
terior districts that growers are not in a 
position to hold large stocks of grain 
this year, and that there is an increasing 
tendency to sell crops in these districts. 

R. C, Mason. 


UTAH 

Oeven, Uran, July 9.—With practical- 
ly no wheat moving to the markets, 
prices in Utah and Idaho territory 
dropped to 70@80c bu during the week. 
Millers express the belief that these will 
be near the opening prices for the new 
crop, arrivals of which are expected at 
the mills by about July 20. 

Demand for flour was somewhat bet- 
ter from the Pacific Coast and the South- 
east, but with prices on the decline. One 
Ogden mill reported considerable export 
demand, with continued shipments to 
Europe, and another reported sales to 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


Henry H. Blood, of the Kaysville 
(Utah) Milling Co., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Utah and Idaho Millers’ As- 
sociation at the annual convention held 
in Salt Lake today. E. E. Rich, of Salt 
Lake, was named vice president, Hiram 
Bennion, of Murray, was re-elected sec- 
retary, and J. J. Neville, of Salt Lake, 
treasurer. The association passed resolu- 
tions opposing the high freight rates on 
foodstuffs and allying itself with other 
organizations to make a fight against 
them. 

Mark H. Greene, of the United States 
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Department of Agriculture, recommend- 
ed that Utah millers adopt a standard 
grade of flour, which he said would. in- 
sure securing of foreign markets. This, 
he added, is impossible now, with the dif- 
ferent grades that are being made. 

Miner M. Justin, crop statistician for 
the federal government, was another 
speaker. 

NOTES 

Plans for installation of machinery at 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co. plant are 
being discussed by officials of the com- 
pany. It is expected that the plant will 
be ready for operation next fall with a 
1,500-bbl unit. 

Bankers and farmers of Utah and 
Idaho met this week at Salt Lake to con- 
sider the institution of complaints to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission askin 
for readjustments of eastbound railroa 
freight rates “which will give the western 
farmers at least a fair chance for ex- 
istence.” 

J. F. Welch, federal grain supervisor, 
arrived today to assume charge of the 
new federal supervisory grain offices, 
with headquarters here. The offices will 
be opened July 11 in rooms adjoining 
the Ogden Grain Exchange. Territory 
covered by this new inspection branch 
will include Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Wyo- 
ming and western Montana. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





WORK ON RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 

Great Farts, Mont., July 9.—Ap- 
proaching harvest in Montana has had 
the effect of putting some of the idle 
railroad men back on the job. At vari- 
ous division points in this section the rip- 
track forces have been increased to look 
after certain features of car repair, 
while at the shops in this city carpenters 
and other classes of workmen have be- 
gun improving the cooperage on box cars 
and getting motive power into better 
condition. It is well known that the 
equipment now available on lines operat- 
ing through Montana and other north- 
western states is sadly inadequate to 
handle the visible crop when it is ready. 
Elevator men tell of delays and aggrava- 
tions in getting the small number of cars 
needed to handle the elevator and farm 
stored wheat which has been turned off 
in recent weeks, 

Joun A. Curry. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to June 25, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
TUMO 19-BB nccccciccs 2,047 1,838 1,521 
June 28-June 26...... 106,342 129,096 121,120 
Flour exports and 
imports, June 28- 
June 25, bbls— 
Exports 
Imports 
Wheat, June 28- 
June 25, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .674,000 784,128 730,061 


21,354 23,805 
1,415 152 40 


WOZPOrts .nccccccccces 281,896 122,288 175,887 
IMPOFtB... cov rcccccccce 54,000 4,720 11,121 
Ground by mills ..... 478,539 599,631 539,058 
Wheat stocks, 
June 25, bus— 
At terminals ........ 11,376 26,324 11,197 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 20,189 49,426: 26,698 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on July 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 454 463 148 43 106 
Boston ..... Tr 1 4 2 Sse 
Buffalo ..... 248 3,324 3,147 eee 68 
Chicago .... 214 9,153 10,918 32 121 
Afloat .... 125 415 392 ees eee 
Detroit ..... 17 26 62 21 YT 
Duluth ..... 839 193 5,764 71 97 
Galveston ...1,986 See ees 11 eee 
Indianapolis. 70 341 252 2 


Kansas City. 470 3,543 622 12 eee 
Milwaukee .. 120 621 458 34 150 
Minneapolis 1,923 172 9,738 18 986 
N. Orleans.. 637 345 114 06% 17 
Newp. News. ... 32 owe eee ese 
New York... 329 163 690 16 132 








Omaha ..... 393 835 1,472 47 14 
Peoria ...... cee 6 21 eve ee. 
Philadelphia. 156 592 203 1 5 
St. Louis ... 144 509 910 2 4 
Toledo ..... 157 201 444 6 5 
Canals ..... 50 140 96 eve eee 
Lakes ...... 639 1,222 277 64 106 

Totals ....8,881 22,196 35,722 382 1,811 
Last year..18,382 6,559 3,181 4,055 2,683 

CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Increases—Wheat, 820,000 bus; oats, 1,- 

321,000; barley, 238,000. Decreases—Corn, 


2,108,000 bus; rye, 205,000. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST ota, No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 northern 
(Continued from page 163.) $1.21. 

grades on spring wheat. Any lowering Charles Robertson, of Minneapolis, 
of the present standard in spring wheat who is now —— G. L. Douglass, 
grades is in the interest of the short Inc., freight brokers, New York City, 
seller and will tend to lower the price has been advised by his head office that 
basis for the whole northwestern crop. it recently booked and shipped a full 
Our customers want prices, not grades. cargo of American foodstuffs, includin 

Choice wheat is at present selling 42c bu 3,000 tons of flour, to go to Petrograd, 
higher than the price paid for wheat Russia. This is claim to be the first 
which fulfills the minimum requirements Cargo to go to Soviet Russia from this 
of No. 1 dark northern, which is our country since the advent of the Lenine- 
highest grade at present. We protest Trotsky administration. It is reported 
against a further lowering of this stand- that the flour was paid for before it was 
ard, as the effect on prices in the North- loaded onto the steamer. 

west would be disastrous.” 





ROOM Any URNNSE. MACARONI MAKING COST 
The Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 
S. D., is overhauling its plant and in- Tariff Commission Supplements Original 
stalling some new equipment. Survey of Industry by a Study of 
William G. Crocker, manager of the Manufacturing Costs 
feed department of the ashburn- The United States Tariff Commission 
Crosby Co., has returned from the East. has supplemented its original survey of 
Clarence O. Gordon, formerly with the the macaroni industry by making a study 
National Milling Co., is now sales man- of the cost of producing macaroni in the 


. United States. The commission has been 
pad tis Greamtent Ming Co, ite unable to obtain the cost of producing 


macaroni in Italy, but a comparison of 
Harold R. Ward, assistant sales man- New York prices shows that the imported 
ager Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne-  jracaroni is generally about 24c per lb 
apolis, returned og Monday from atwo above the domestic, and at this differ- 
months’ trip in the East. ence it finds a ready market in sections 
H. S. Sanborn, sales manager for the of the United States where there is a 
Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis, left large Italian population. 
Saturday evening, and will visit Phila- The commission has obtained costs 
delphia, New York and other markets. — = crn Uy a = —_ 
rom only cou e used. Nine o 
Pillsbury + : hy yg ot these made reports for both bulk and 
~ 
representative in Iowa and Wisconsin gensaae goer s a hae only — $ 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. the: peczage omy. © rms making 
ese reports represent less than 5 per 
William G. Gooding, president of the 


e ' cent of the manufacturers, while their 
W. J. Jennison Co., millers, Minneapolis, product represents approximately 20 per 
who has been in Europe for several 


cent of the total estimated domestic pro- 
months, is expected home about July 20. 


duction. The commission states that the 
Arthur L, Chittenden, of Detroit, and processes involved in the manufacture of 
F, W. Emery, of Galesburg, Ill. repre- 


alimentary pastes are relatively simple 
sentatives of the W. J. Jennison Co., 


and should offer no insurmountable bar- 
Minneapolis, visited the home office last 





riers to effective cost accounting, but 
tYat the records of the industry are so 
aotic that a trustworthy summary is 
ifficult to present. Lack of uniformity 
: i tems of accounting throughout the 
fan estate and country home on the Min- / ‘” System: & -_ cmombl 
+... / industry is to a large extent responsible 
pe River a few miles out of Minne for great variations in detail charges. 
7 The main elements of costs, however, do 
' pg hy or ag ee not show great inconsistencies, and are 
s in ; heref ‘ 
Omaha bakers, accompanied by their . The 93 siaahe pal figures were tak- 
wives, are abroad for a three to four en have an investment of $4,136,688.70 
months’ trip. and an aggregate production of about 
It is claimed that farmers in North 84,500,000 lbs. This may be divided ap- 
Dakota have agreed to pool at least 3,- proximately into 47,000,000 lbs of bulk 
000,000 bus of this year’s wheat crop to and 37,500,000 Ibs of package. A com- 
be marketed through the United States parison of the costs of bulk and package 
Grain Growers, Inc. goods shows that difference in costs is 
Bran and standard middlings, as quot- chiefly due to sundry materials and over- 
ed “ Minneapolis mills, are SS head, these being lower in bulk than in 
at any time during the past 18 years. package goods. Sundry materials in- 
Based on present freight rates, they are clude cases, boxes, cartons, paper, labels, 
the lowest in about 10 years. ee —_ — oma ef }. ped ~ 
‘ while materials represen e greates 
The annual convention of the Minne- 


i 6 
sota Retail Bakers’ en NS to - ik rag +4 5 a ae a = _— 
held next week at Duluth. B. O’Donne . ¥ 
of Duluth, is the president. A repre- tag Sint Sewer Gneke af Epacaens wets 


roni depend more upon the reduction in 
sentative group of Minneapolis and St. * 
Paul bekers will attend. the price of semolina than upon reduc 


tion in labor or other charges. 

George A. Daut has resigned as as- The commission states that the maca- 
sistant manager of the National Oven  roni industry is localized, in that there 
Co., Beacon, N. Y., and has re-entered are several distinct centers, each of 
the flour game. He will represent the which has its own particular features. 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. in Ohio territory, 


Along the Atlantic seaboard the indus- 
with headquarters temporarily at Cin- try centers around Boston, New York, 
cinnati. 


Philadelphia and Baltimore. Inland it 
J. P. Bennett, of the Smith Scale Co., centers around Buffalo, Chicago and St. 
Columbus, Ohio, is in Minneapolis in- 


Louis. There were not a sufficient num- 
troducing his company’s “exact weight” er of firms reporting from each of these 
scale, which is specially designed for 


centers to make a tabulation by centers 
flour mills. This scale is said to be 


advisable, but it was possible to divide 
proving eminently satisfactory wherever pod pin shina ar = = — 
nsta , 
made, and weighted average costs for 
W. F. Schilling, president of the ju and meshane suninetia vied produc- 
Northfield (Minn.) Co-operative Eleva- tion are tabulated. 
tor Co, according to newspaper dis- There is a difference of $1.59 per 100 
patches, has been elected president of  th¢ in bulk and $8.04 per 100 lbs in the 
the Farmers’ Finance Corporation, a production of package goods in favor 
subsidiary of the newly organized United 4¢ the western manufacturers. These 
States Grain Growers, Inc. differences extend to all the elements 
Based on the close today (July 12), entering into cost, and are not confined 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at to any one factor. They are, however, 
country points in northern Minnesota made up principally ‘of differences in 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.38 bu, No. 1 _ the cost of material and labor, while the 
northern $1.23; in southern Minnesota, differences in overhead are primarily due 
No. 1 dark $1.30, No. 1 northern $1.25; to differences in administrative and gen- 
in central Montana, No. 1 dark $1.20, No. eral expenses. re are, however, sev- 
1 northern $1.05; in central North Da- eral eastern bulk manufacturers who 






ranklin M. Crosby, vice president of 
 Washburn-Crosby Co., has purchased 


produce macaroni at as low a figure as 
the westerners. 

The cost of drying macaroni is ap- 
proximately 4 per cent of the total manu- 
facturing cost for both the bulk and 
package goods. The kind of product 
made, the cost of the drying equipment 
and the time of drying required in a 
large measure determine drying costs. 
The items entering into drying costs are 
labor, power, value of equipment, floor 
space and overhead charges. Approxi- 
mately 14 per cent of the fixed assets 
of the reporting firms are in drying 
equipment. 

This summary shows that considerable 
work on the development of a uniform 
system of cost accounting is the most 
fundamental requirement in the maca- 
roni industry, and that until this is in- 
stalled it cannot be considered as being 
on a firm foundation. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 
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EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS 


A membership in an exchange in Min- 
nesota is to be regarded as personal 
property, in the sense of being subject 
to attachment or execution to satisfy 
judgment against the holder, declares 
the supreme court of the state in the 
case of Wagner vs. Farmers’ Co-Opera- 
tive Exchange Co., 180 N.W., 231. The 
suit involved the status of a membership 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the court said: 

“We are well aware of decisions hold- 
ing a seat on a stock exchange, a body 
similar to the Chamber of Commerce, not 
subject to sale under a common writ of 
execution. Nevertheless, we reach the 
conclusion that such a seat or member- 
ship may be attached and appropriated 
to the payment of the owner’s debts. The 
membership is more than a privilege. It 
is personal property. It is transferable 
by the member during his lifetime, and 
descends after his death to his repre- 
sentative. It may be burdened by re- 
strictions, but it is nevertheless valuable 
property; the membership in this instance 
having a market value upwards of $7,000. 
It may be reached by creditors’ bill or 
by proceedings supplementary to execu- 
tion. With all the foregoing character- 
istics and attributes of tangible prop- 
erty, no good reason suggests itself why 
it should not be reached by ordinary 
process, such as attachment and execu- 
Tc +. 0 

“Nearly all courts that have spoken 
on the subject are in accord that such a 
membership may be reached by creditors’ 
bill or in proceedings supplementary to 
execution; the court being empowered to 
compel the judgment debtor, the owner 
of the membership, to transfer it to a 
receiver. A sale on execution may ac- 
complish the same thing. It passes the 
owner’s title. No rights or equities of 
the other members of the chamber are 
affected. The one in whom the title 
vests takes it subject to the reasonable 
regulations and restrictions of the cham- 
ber. To say that a resident creditor has 
no way of attaching such membership 
when owned by a nonresident, but when 
owned by a resident it may ‘be reached 
after judgment, would be to discriminate 
in favor of the nonresident debtor. If 
courts possess the power to appropriate 
memberships in stock exchanges or cham- 
bers of commerce of this state in satis- 
faction of the debts of resident owners, 
the same power should exist as to non- 
resident owners.” 


DUTY TOWARD FREIGHT 


That a railway company’s employees 
in charge of yards in which freight is 
being held in the course of transporta- 
tion cannot adopt a policy of indiffer- 
ence for the safety of such freight, with- 
out subjecting the company to liability 
for resulting loss, is made clear by the 
decision of the Kentucky court of ap- 
peals in the case of John T. Barbee & 
Co. vs. Southern Railway Co., 226 S.W. 
376. 

Specifically, the opinion deals with loss 
caused by a spread of fire to railroad 
yards while the race riot of 1917 was in 
progress at East St. Louis, Ill. But the 
remarks of the court on the governing 
legal principle show that negligent fail- 
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ure of a common carrier to protect ship- 
ments against any imminent loss is ac- 
tionable. The court says, in affirming 
judgment against defendant railway 
company: 

“The railroad employees in charge of 
the yards were char with the duty of 

rotecting the freight consigned therein. 
n fact, the railway company was an 
insurer, and it could not and cannot re- 
lieve itself of liability merely by plead- 
ing and showing that a mob was in 
progress in the city, and that a confla- 
gration, started by the mob, spread to 
and consumed the freight in question, 
unless it further shows that such de- 
struction did not result through its neg- 
ligence. 

“In other words, if the railway com- 
pany, by the exercise of ordinary care, 
could have saved the freight consign- 
ment from the fire after its danger from 
the fire was discovered, but failed to do 
so, it cannot be relieved of responsibility 
by showing that a mob started the fire. 
It was charged with the duty of exercis- 
ing ordinary care to save the freight 
consignment after the fire which threat- 
ened its destruction was discovered. If 
it failed in its duty in this regard it is 
liable. 

“The accepted rule is that a railroad 
company may contract against liability 
for loss of goods while in transit through 
mobs or riots, but it cannot contract 
against its own negligence, and, although 
a fire may be started by a mob, the rail- 
road company is not relieved of liability 
by merely showing that the fire was 
started by a mob, if the facts are suf- 
ficient to show, as in this case, that there 
was ample time between the starting of 
the fire and the destruction of the prop- 
erty in which the freight might, by the 
exercise.of ordinary care on the part of 
the railroad company, have been removed 
from the danger zone to a safe place. 

“For the purposes of this case, we 
might wholly disregard the fact that the 
mob started the fire. It is conceded that 
the fury of the mob was not in any de- 
gree directed toward the destruction of 
freight cars or their contents, but only 
toward the shacks near the tracks, in 
which Negroes lived.” 

ONE-SIDED CONTRACTS 

Applying the fundamental rule of law 
that a one-sided contract is not enforce- 
able—that if one party is not bound by 
it the other is not—the California dis- 
trict court of appeals holds in the case 
of Schalk Chemical Co. vs. R. W. Prid- 
ham Co., 192 Pac. 195, that provision in 
a contract of sale of a specified number 
of cartons that, within the life of the 
contract, the buyer might “increase the 
amount of the original order,” was not 
binding on the seller. The buyer, not 
being bound to take more than the num- 
ber specifically contracted for, could not 
require delivery of a greater number. 

This holding, however, is not incon- 
sistent with the right of parties to agree 
that on a certain consideration, which it 
seems might be the purchase of a defi- 
nite quantity of s at a given price, 
the buyer shall have an option to buy a 
certain additional quantity at a fixed 

rice. In other words, an option may 

e sold, but a promise not supported by 
reciprocal obligation of some kind is 
voidable at the instance of either party. 


LAW KNOCKED OUT 

In the case of Berry vs. Majestic Mill- 
ing Co., 223 S.W. 738, the Missouri su- 
preme court has relieved the defendant 
company of liability on a $5,000 judg- 
ment awarded by a lower court on ac- 
count of injury to a youth who was in- 
jured while working in the mill. The 
principal ground on which the judgment 
rested was that the boy had been em- 
ployed in the mill in violation of a la 
enacted by the Missouri legislature in 
1911,. declaring that no child under the 
age of 16, years shall be employed at 
certain occupations, including the opera- 
tion of grinding and mixing mills. 

The mill’s reply was that, even if the 
statute applied to the case, it was un- 
constitutional as containing a subject not 
expressed in the title of the act. The 
supreme court upholds this contention. 
This decision kills the statute in ques- 
tion, although it is apt to be revived by 
proper enactment at the session of the 
Missouri legislature convening in Janu- 
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SOUTHWEST WHEAT CROP 


Weather Unusually Favorable for Complet- 
ing Harvest—Threshing Begun in 
Northern Kansas 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Last week was unusually fa- 
ronal for completing the wheat harvest 
in the Southwest. Threshing has started 
in northern Kansas, and is general in 
the central and southern counties. New 
wheat is pee. | freely. Reports as to 
quality and yield are irregular. In some 
sections summer fallowing of the ground 
in preparation for fall planting has 
started. 

Omana, Nes., July 9.—Corn is rapidly 
approaching the critical period of its 
growth. Only a small per cent of the Ne- 
braska wheat crop remains unharvested, 
and threshing made good headway in the 
southeastern quarter of the state last 
week. High temperatures caused oats to 
ripen rapidly: Potatoes, alfalfa and 
pastures show a lack of moisture, and 
the harvest of wild hay has begun in 
north central Nebraska. There has been 
a shortage of harvest hands, particularly 
in the southwestern counties. A. E, An- 
derson, agricultural statistician for the 
newly consolidated bureau of markets 
and crop estimates, says: 

“Corn is making rapid progress, but 
the leaves rolled considerably last week, 
indicating that more moisture is needed. 
Some of the corn has started to tassel, 
and it is rapidly reaching the critical 
stage of its growth, Since it is two 
weeks or more ahead of normal, the July 
rainfall will largely determine the size 
of the crop. 

“The bulk of the wheat crop was har- 
vested under ideal conditions, and prob- 
ably not over 15 per cent of it is left 
at this time. Threshing progressed nice- 
ly last week in the southeastern quarter 
of the state. In general, the yields are 
better in the northern part of the Ne- 
braska wheat belt, and judging from the 
number of shocks, the yield may exceed 
expectations. 

“Oats have ripened rapidly, due to high 
temperatures, and some of the counties 
are reporting a light crop. Barley is 
ripening about the same time as oats, and 
the crop is generally good. Spring wheat 
has deteriorated.” 

Oxranoma Crry, Oxta., July 9.—No 
more rain will be needed to guarantee a 
corn crop in Oklahoma, the state board 
of agriculture says. The yield promises 
to be one of the largest in recent years. 
The same may be said of all other feed 
crops. Damage to oats and alfalfa has, 
on the whole, been considerable. A large 
fall acreage of feed crops is predicted. 

The Texas panhandle wheat yield al- 
most certainly will be much larger than 
was anticipated. Over whole counties 
the outlook is for a yield in excess of 
20 bus. Eleven elevators in Swisher 
County report they will need 200 cars a 
week. Over 50 combination machines are 
running in that county. The car short- 
age in the panhandle is growing more 
serious. At Wichita Fails railroad men 
say the wheat movement is much heavier 
than expected. Nearly all new wheat in 
that section and in Oklahoma is going to 
Galveston and New Orleans for export. 

There was no damaging rain last week 
over the southwestern grain belt, and 
growers with wheat in the shock took 
advantage of sunshine to scatter the 
bundles. All wheat received in Okla- 
homa City from the southwestern part 
of the state is reported of good grade 
and in good condition. 

Cuicaco, It., July 9.—Numerous re- 
ports of corn curling have come from 
Illinois and Indiana as a result of high 
temperatures, 100 to 110, during the past 
week. A large part of the Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio crop is in tassel and at 
the critical stage where high tempera- 
tures are likely to kill the pollen and 
prevent fertilizing. The corn crop west 
of the Mississippi River has had more 
rain than in the section east. Condition 
everywhere is high, but unless rain comes 
soon, damage is feared. 

Crop experts who have been out for 
Chicago commission houses continue to 
find many bad spots in the northwest- 
ern spring wheat states, also a few good 
ones. All agree that the crop has been 
ey oar by premature ripening, and say 
that the quality will be lowered. 
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A majority of the reports from Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio show 
disappointing 9 returns on win- 
ter wheat, caused by freezing in March 
and April, and by drouth. Yields are 
fully 25 per cent less than expectations, 
although it is a little early to make defi- 
nite calculations as to the full extent of 
the loss. 

B. W. Snow has discovered black rust 
in wheat in Will, Grundy and Kendall 
counties, Illinois, and says the heat of 
the last two weeks has prematurely rip- 
ened all the small grains, oats being espe- 
cially of light weight. Samples of oats 
submitted from other sources here dur- 
ing the week show tests of 20 to 28 lbs 
to the bushel. 

Inpranapouis, Inp., July 9.—Threshing 
of wheat now is general in Indiana. 
Yields in many places are not up to ex- 
pectations, and the quality varies a great 
deal. Rust has affected the crop ad- 
versely in many regions. 

Corn is in fairly good condition in 
most counties, but chinch bugs have 
caused much damage, particularly in the 
eastern part of the state, and the total 
loss will amount to several hundred 
thousand dollars. Oats also have been 
affected by the pests. 

Temperatures from 90 to 100 degrees 
prevailed throughout this week. ain 
fell in places, and storms that attended 
it caused some crop damage. 

Totevo, Onto, July 9.—Cutting of 
wheat in Ohio is now practically complet- 
ed. The weather continued blistering 
hot until the night of July 8, when there 


was a rain, followed by lower tempera-. 


ture. Corn has made rapid progress, and 
will be benefited by rains. Wheat ma- 
tured too fast, resulting in some shriv- 
eled grain. Threshing returns are not 
yet in, but the yield and quality is going 
to be variable, with more or less light 
wheat. 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 9.—There is a 
heavy acreage of winter wheat cut. Har- 
vest is the earliest in many years, and 
an early spring and hot, dry weather in 
June turned the trick. The yield will be 
light. Heads are short and kernels are 
small, with a good deal of chicken feed 
toward the top of the head. None has 
been threshed yet, but 10 days should 
see some new wheat offered. 

With the exception of the late alfalfa, 
all hay is cut. Weather has been dry 
and favorable for getting it under cover 
in good condition. By weight, the crop 
is not over half that of some years but, 
ton for ton, hay in a dry year has more 
nutriment than in a wet season. 

Oats are very short, and the prospect 
is for a light crop. Liberal rains would 
help some, but the crop is too far ad- 
vanced to more than partially recover the 
damage done. In soil that has fair mois- 
ture, corn is making a rapid growth but, 
generally speaking, the crop is in an un- 
satisfactory condition, due to the drouth. 
Considerable buckwheat has not come up, 
due to dry weather. 

PirrsspurcH, Pa., July 9.—The harvest- 
ing of one of the largest wheat crops 
ever raised in Washington, Fayette, 
Westmoreland and Somerset counties is 
now under way. The recent hot spell 
was a boon to farmers. Corn is from 
four to five feet high. 

Artanta, Ga., July 9.—Conditions this 
week have been favorable for the growth 
of cotton and other crops. The weather 
has continued hot, with scattered thun- 
der showers. Cotton made splendid 
progress, but the boll weevil is reported 
doing considerable damage in the for- 
ward sections. The acreage in Georgia 
is estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture at 3,600,000. Grain, potatoes and 
forage crops are reported in good condi- 
tion. 

Mosiz, Ata, July 9.—Seasonable 
rains in Alabama the past week have im- 
proved grain conditions generally, and 
the prospects now are for a much larger 
yield than seemed probable 10 days ago. 

he early corn was all practically killed, 
but the late crop, by far the largest in 
this state, is saved, and the state de- 
partment of agriculture, following the 
first good rains, estimated an average 
yield for the year. 

San Francisco, Car., July 9.—High 
winds, high temperatures and low humid- 
ity in the Sacramento valley and in por- 
tions of the Santa Clara and San Joaquin 


valleys were the dominating features of 
the past week. These winds, which blew 
from the north, set in on Saturday and 
continued over Sunday. The greatest 
damage occurred in the upper portion 
of the Sacramento valley and at exposed 
places in the foothills along the east 
slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
Barley and wheat are still being harvest- 
ed in large quantities, although in many 
places this work is finished. Consider- 
able damage was done to these crops by 
fires, which were numerous. Barley and 
wheat are very uneven, being a total fail- 
ure in some localities, while in others 
very good. Rice is stooling nicely, and 
corn, sugar beets and hops are making 
satisfactory progress. arly planted 
field beans are in blossom, and those 
planted later are doing nicely. 

Seatriz, WasH., July 9.—The winter 
wheat harvest is general and made good 
headway during the week, except in a 
few localities where it was interrupted 
by rain. Spring wheat has been further 
benefited by showers, and its previous 
high promise has been maintained. 

Porttanp, Orecon, July 9.—Cool 
weather, with showers, has been favor- 
able for all small grain in the state. 
Winter wheat has filled well in most 
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As compared with June 15, 1913, the 
retail cost of food on June 15, 1921, 
showed an increase of 29 per cent in 
Salt Lake City, 37 in Jacksonville, 45 in 
Detroit, 46 in Manchester, 49 in Birming- 
ham and St. Louis, and 55 in Richmond. 
Prices were not obtained by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics from Peoria and 
Rochester in 1913, hence no comparison 
for the eight-year period can be given 
for these two cities. 





TEMPERATURE RECORDS COMPILED 

Wasurinoton, D. C., July 9.—A com- 
pilation of temperature records, dating 
from 1780 to 1920, shows that there has 
been no radical change in the seasons, the 
Department of Agriculture states. The 
department reviewed the temperature 
figures to determine whether or not there 
was any foundation for the frequent 
comment that marked changes in the sea- 
sons have occurred during the last 50 
years. 

The Weather Bureau has compiled the 
following table from records taken by 
various observers previous to 1872 and 
from those of the Weather Bureau Sta- 
tion at New Haven, Conn., from 1873 to 
the present: 


Mean tempera- 
ture—Degrees 


sections, and harvest is now under way _ For the 10 years ending— Fahrenheit 
in the warmer districts. Early spring lhe ated bated pina e Os cee os 
wheat is generally headed, and in some  1810......................ccceeeceeeee 50.4 
of the southern counties is in the dough. ARP Ter eee ey ee eee Tee ET Tee 47.5 
The weethes bas bate suther tee coal for 1830 Me eee Syne y he vebantenieee nee y Ce 49.3 
corn, but early corn is tasseling, and fair 1850..22.03222200 22 49.2 
growth is reported generally. I eee ee eee ee ee 48.9 
taka this exes sk S54aKnneatentan 49.1 

Ocven, Uran, July 9.—Temperatures iggg. 2222200 49.7 
that varied from 27 degrees in the higher RR ee res ee Sree ee eee 48.9 
agricultural altitudes to 120 in some of  1990---+++--e+eesseseee eee e eee eee eues 49.7 
ae a “ Bakes &iaSar ta hoes wads aka os 49.7 

the irrigated districts during the week  j929)17700770000 22222 2222IDEIE 50.5 


materially affected crop conditions in 
both Utah and Idaho. Some scattered 
districts in both states reported damage 
to the wheat from frost. However, these 
conditions were easily offset in other 
areas by more rapid maturity of grains, 
which have headed well and are now be- 
ing harvested in almost all principal 
growing sections of the intermountain 
country. 





CHANGES IN RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 

The United States Department of La- 
bor has completed the compilations show- 
ing changes in the retail cost of food 
in June, in nine more principal cities of 
the United States. 

During the month from May 15 to 
June 15, 1921, there was a decrease of 2 
per cent in the retail cost of food in 
Manchester, Peoria and Rochester; a de- 
crease of 1 per cent in Birmingham, De- 
troit and Jacksonville; and a decrease of 
one tenth of 1 per cent in Richmond. In 
St. Louis there was an increase of 3 per 
cent, and in Salt Lake City an increase 
of three tenths of 1 per cent. 

From June 15, 1920, to June 15, 1921, 
there was a decrease of 31 per cent in 
Jacksonville, 32 in Richmond, 34 in Bir- 
mingham and Manchester, 36 in Roches- 
ter, 37 in St. Louis and Salt Lake City, 
38 in Peoria, and 40 in Detroit. 


It will be noted, the bureau points out, 
that the warmest three periods are those 
ending in 1800, 1810, and 1920, and that 
the coldest decade immediately follows 
the second warmest. 

Considering the individual months and 
the individual years, it is found that the 
coldest January occurred as late as 1857. 
The coldest February occurred eight 
years after the warmest one. The cold- 
est March was as late as 1870 and again 
in 1885. The coldest April was in 1874, 
and many years after the warmest one. 
The lowest temperature in May was in 
1812, 1815, 1870, and 1882. The highest 
figures in June are in 1779, 1790, 1803, 
and 1876. In July the lowest was in 
1816, with the warmest as early as 1780 
and equaled in 1876. The coldest August 
occurred 61 years after the warmest. In 
September the coolest months are in the 
earlier years, but for October, Novem- 
ber, and December the coldest year came 
after the warmest year in each case. 

Thus it will be seen that in nine months 
of the year the coldest one of record oc- 
curred after the warmest one. These 
figures seem to indicate very clearly, the 
weather official says, that since the time 
of the Revolutionary War, at least, there 
has been no permanent change in tem- 
perature. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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t Estimates of Wheat Condition 


Condition of growing wheat as reported in various months by the Department of Agri- 


culture, together with the final yield per acre: 


‘Winter wheat c———— Spring wheat. 





ar ania A, -———_—_——S 

Dec. 1 When Yield When Yield 

previous har- per har- per 

“year <Apr.l1 Mayl Junel vested acre Junel July1 Aug.1 vested acre 

Year— p.c P.c, p.c. Pp.c. Pp.c. bus p.c. p.c. p.c, P.c bus 
BORA sccscs 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 °77.2 *14.8 93.4 80.8 ane re iP 
1986. .ccce 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 15.6 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 11.2 
1928. cccee 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 14.7 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 9.0 
1928. coe 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 15.2 96.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 16.2 
WAT. cece 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 15.2 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 12.6 
1936. .ccce 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 75.7 13.8 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 8.8 
1916. cece 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 16.2 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 16.8 
1914. .ccce 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 19.0 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 11.8 
1918. ..00. 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 16.5 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 13.0 
1913...... 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 15.1 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 17.2 
1911...... 82.6 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 14.8 94.6 73.8 69.8 66.7 9.4 
1910...... 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 15.9 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 11.0 
1008. cecce 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 15.8 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 15.8 
1908...... 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 14.4 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 13.2 
1907. ccc 94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 14.6 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 13.2 
1906...... 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 86.6 16.7 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 13.7 
1908. .ccce 82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 14.3 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 14.7 
1904...... 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 12.4 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 12.8 
1903...... 99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 12.3 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 14.0 
1902...... 86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 14.4 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 14.7 
1901... ..06 97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 15.2 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 14.7 
1900...... 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 13.3 87.3 55.2 56.4 56.1 10.6 
1899...... 92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 11.5 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 13.3 
USGS. cccce cree 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 14.9 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 16.0 
1897...... 99.5 81.4 80.2 78.5 81.2 14.1 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 12.5 
1896...... 81.4 77.1 82.7 717.9 75.6 11.8 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 13.5 
1895...... 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 11.6 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 18.0 
1894...... 91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 14.0 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 11.5 
1893...... 87.4 17.4 75.4 75.5 17.7 12.0 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 10.2 
1898.22.06 85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 13.7 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 12.7 
os Re 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 14.7 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 16.7 
ere 95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 10.9 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 11.4 


*July 1 estimate. 
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Do.vrn, Mixy., July 11.—Flour de- 
mand continues slow, with users taking 
only enough to cover immediate needs. 
One mill had a fair business last week, 
and the other reported no sales.: The 
business that did pass was in old 
flour gee no interest wage. bagi in 
the new. Prices of spring wheat flour 
are unchan from a week oe 

Scattered car lots were booked by the 
durum mill last week, going to macaroni 
manufacturing and export interests. 
Nothing was done today. Buyers are 
meeting only their going requirements. 
Prices are 40c bbl higher. 

There was a little eastern demand for 
rye flour last week, in addition to the 
usual local trade, but it was all for 
prompt delivery. Rye is firm, with ex- 
porters after it continually, and it holds 
a high level in comparison with spring 
wheat. 

Millfeed is in fair demand, and mills 
have no difficulty in ore of their 
surplus. The East is the best bidder for 
supplies in mixed cars with flour. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Fiour Pct. of 
output activity 
2 


Diels WOO i cccccccceccseve 15,605 

Last week ...-csseresveees 19,655 54 

EMOt FORE ccccccccceccccvcs 16,755 45 

TWO Years AGO .....eeseeee 14,850 40 
NOTES 


H. F, Shepherdson and H. L. Little, of 
Minneapolis, were on ’change last week. 

Oats continue to arrive, but not in 
large volume and, with practically no 
shipping, stocks are increasing. 

Stocks of corn are practically cleaned 
out, and shippers are pressing sellers for 
deliveries so as to complete cargoes. 

Receipts of grain last week were in 
excess of shipments, in spite of the fact 
that wheat moved out actively. Other 
grains moved very slowly. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at 1%,c bu, with line 
boats getting 2c for small lots. Very 
few charters are being made. 

C. C. Blair, of the Globe Elevator Co., 
has been elected a director of the Duluth 
Board of Trade to succeed E, S. Fergu- 
son, who has removed to Minneapolis. 

R. M. Knox is an applicant for mem- 
bership in the Duluth Board of Trade, 
and will engage in the vessel agency busi- 
ness. He has been with the Tomlinson 
Co. for the past two years. 

Watson S. Moore, who has been in New 
York most of the time since resuming 
business following his connection with 
the United States Grain Corporation, ar- 
rived in Duluth last week to spend the 
summer months. 

Cash No. 1 flaxseed closed today at 
July price, No. 3 white oats at 331,¢, 
barley at 45@60c, No, 2 yellow mixed 
corn at 52%, and rye for August and 
September delivery on the basis of the 
September future. 

The cash wheat basis has not changed 
to any extent from a week ago. Re- 
ceipts of spring wheat are light, but the 
movement of durum is larger. Mills are 
bidding for the choice grades, and ele- 
vator Cuyere are caring for the remain- 
der of arrivals. 

On Friday last, members of the Duluth 
Board of Trade voted upon an amend- 
ment to the rules to make No. 3 dark 
northern wheat deliverable on contracts 
at 10c under the contract price and No. 3 
northern at 12c under, e present dis- 
counts are 5c and 7c. A two thirds vote 
was required to carry it, and it failed 
by two votes. In view of the strong 
sentiment in its favor, the directors have 
been urged to submit the amendment 
again, and it will be voted on Tuesday 
of next week. 

F. G. Carson. 





FAULTY ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 9.—Faulty 
electrical installations constitute a seri- 
ous fire and dust explosion hazard, ac- 
cording to a new circular just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
document, entitled “A Recently Devel- 
oped Dust Explosion and Fire Hazard,” 
Departmental Circular 171, includes the 
results of a comprehensive series of ex- 
mse in the laboratories of a large 
amp manufacturing company. 

“All lamps in places where explosive 
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dusts are present should be equipped 
with vapor-proof globes,” experts of ‘the 
Department of Agriculture say, “and 
the said globes should be protected by 
heavy guards to prevent breakage. 
Many of such dangerous practices as t 
use of open wiring, drop cords, unpro- 
tected lights, etc., can be eliminated by 
modern installation methods.” 

The bulletin states that explosions have 
occurred as a result of lowering into a 
bin an unprotected electric lamp at- 
tached to a cord. The lamp may swing 
against the side of the bin, and if the 
globe is broken the hot filament in the 
lamp is exposed for an instant and the 
surrounding dust cloud ignites. 

It is believed that any combustible dust, 
if allowed to collect on the lamp in suf- 
ficiently thick layers and remain long 
enough, will ignite. The ignition of the 
dust is probably due to the fact, the 
specialists say, that the very chaffy dusts 
collect on the globe, where they form a 
blanket which prevents radiation of the 
heat generated in the lamp and raises 
the temperature of the bulb to the igni- 
tion temperature of the dust. Some of 
the dusts seem to melt or congeal, and 
form on the globe a crust which-does 
not burn readily. During the recent dust 
explosion prevention campaign about 20 
cases were reported where explosion or 
fire was supposed to have been started 
by the ignition of dust which had settled 
on the lamp or by the accidental break- 
ing of the electric lamp in a dusty at- 
mosphere. 

Under ordinary conditions, with the 
small lamps commonly used in industrial 
plants and with free circulation of air 
about the globe, the specialists believe it 
unlikely that fire will start readily. They 
recommend, however, that all electric 
lamps be equipped with vapor-proof 
globes. The straight-side, vapor-proof 
globe which prevents the accumulation of 
dust on the lamp may be used to main- 
tain a low temperature. The use of drop 
cords and the so-called extension, or por- 
table, lamps is probably the most com- 
mon and objectionable practice, and 
should be eliminated so far as possible. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





FREIGHT TARIFF APPROVED 
Interstate Commerce Commission Permits 
Rate Adjustment Benefiting Indiana 
Grain Dealers and Millers 


Inpranapouis, Inp., July 9.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington has approved the new tariff of 
freight rates on export grain and grain 
products shipments originating in IIli- 
nois and western Indiana and routed 
through North Atlantic seaboard ports, 
it is announced by L. E. Banta, traffic 
manager of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade. Protests against the modifica- 
tions had been made by some middle 
western and southern cities. 

Under the new tariff, Mr. Banta says, 
discriminations against Indianapolis and 
other Hoosier cities in favor of Peoria, 
St. Louis and several other western 
cities are corrected, and make it pos- 
sible for the former places again to en- 
ter the export business from which they 
practically have been excluded for more 
than a year. 

The new freight rates were filed by the 
Big Four, Pennsylvania, Monon, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis & Western, Lake Erie 
& Western, Illinois Central, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois and other railroads han- 
dling Indiana export shipments of grain 
and grain products. They make a re- 
duction of 3c per 100 lbs, effective at 
once, thereby, Mr. Banta says, putting 
Indianapolis and other Indiana grain 
centers on a parity with competing cities 
in other states. The old rates had proved 
a serious handicap to Hoosier millers in 
shipping their product oversea. 

In addition to practically having been 
shut off from European trade, Indian- 
apolis grain buyers were excluded en- 
tirely from Illinois and western Indiana 
fields for export buying, while for do- 
mestic grain Indianapolis has been 
forced to operate against this 3c per 100- 
Ib charge in favor of middle western 
cities. Deter the new tariff, Mr. Banta 
says, this buying can be resumed. The 
modified rates also permit of consign- 
ment to Indianapolis for grading of the 


grain, then a reconsignment for export 
on the same through rate basis. 

The discriminations — during 
rate adjustments in the World War 
when tariffs on grain were manipulated 
to divert business from Atlantic sea- 
board points through New Orleans and 
other Gulf points. Indianapolis ship- 
pers, and those of some other Hoosier 
cities, were not able to make any ry 
ments through Gulf ports, because of the 
great advantage held by shippers west 
of the Mississippi River, who also, be- 
cause of these rates, held a decided ad- 
vantage through Atlantic seaboard 
points. 

Milling concerns in this city and near- 
by Hoosier grain centers, which do an 
export business, will be able to take full 
advantage of the revised charges, as 
they have a milling-in-transit privilege, 
which permits shipping the grain into 
Indianapolis, converting it into a manu- 
factured product, and then shipping the 
product out on the new export rates. 
Some of the local concerns are heavy 
buyers of grain in Illinois and western 
Indiana territory. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 9.—The rail- 
roads of the United States had a net 
operating income in May of $37,246,000, 
which was approximately $7,997,000 more 
than it was in April, according to reports 
just filed by the carriers with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

This is the largest amount earned by 
the railroads since last November, when 
their net operating income was $54,343,- 
793. Comparisons show that 80 railroads 
—28 in the eastern, 19 in the southern 
and 33 in the western districts—had op- 
erating deficits in May, while in April the 
total was 91. 

On the basis of the tentative valuation 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for rate making purposes under 
the transportation act, the amount 
earned in May would be at the annual 
rate of return of 2.41 per cent, compared 
with 2.2 per cent the previous month. 
The reports show, however, that the car- 
riers fell short $55,490,000, or 59.8 per 
cent, of earning the amount contem- 
plated by the act. 

JoHN MarRINAN. 





SLACK-FILLED PACKAGE BILL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 9.—The 
House adopted on Wednesday the slack- 
filled package bill, without amendment, 
over the draft reported by the commit- 
tee on agriculture. The measure is an 
amendment to the food and drugs act 
which prohibits the sale of “a container 
made, formed or shaped so as to deceive 
or mislead the purchaser as to the quan- 
tity, quality, size, kind or origin of the 
food contained therein.” The bill fur- 
ther stipulates that all packages must 
be filled with the food they purport to 
contain. The measure becomes effective 
six months after passage, and the penal- 
ties attached to violation are identical 
with those attached to the food and 
drugs act. 

JouHn Marrinan. 





LIVINGSTON NOT DISCHARGED 

Referring to stories which have ap- 
peared in several newspapers to the 
effect that George Livingston, formerly 
chief of the Bureau of Markets of the 
Department of Agriculture, was dis- 
charged because of antagonism to the 
administration reorganization pro- 
gramme, Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace has made the following public an- 
nouncement: 

“There is no foundation for the state- 
ments which have been made concerning 
Mr. Livingston. His resignation was 
purely voluntary; it was not asked for. 
These stories do Mr. Livingston a gross 
injustice. In accepting Mr. Livingston’s 
resignation I expressed the hope that he 
could so arrange his affairs as to remain 
with us, for a time at least, as a con- 
sulting specialist in marketing. 

“For some time it has been known by 
Mr. Livingston’s friends in the depart- 
ment that he had under consideration a 
number of attractive offers from busi- 
ness concerns. The reason for his deci- 
sion to sever his connection with the 
department July 1 is stated in his letter 
of resignation as follows: ‘As you know, 


July 13, 1921 


I have been planning to leave the gov- 
ernment service, and I feel that in the 
interest of both the department and 
myself I should tender my resignation as 
chief of the Bureau of Markets at the 
close of business on June 30, 1921. I 
am sure that the work of the bureau 
will be served best by permitting the 
filling of the vacancy at the beginning 
of the new fiscal year on July 1.’ 

“Mr. Livingston made it plain that he 
selected July 1 as the time for leaving 
the department because on that date the 
Bureau of Markets and the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates were to be consolidated, 
and he felt that, inasmuch as he prob- 
ably would be giving up government 
work before a great while, it would be 
in the interests of his bureau and of the 
department that the appointment of the 
new chief be made at the beginning of 
the fiscal year.” 





DEATH OF B. HOWARD SMITH 


President of Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas 
City, Passes Away After an Illness 
of Two Months 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 9.—B. Howard 
Smith, 73 years old, president of the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, and ac- 
tively identified with some of the most 
extensive baking interests in the Middle 
West, died Thursday at his home here 
after an illness of two months. Mr. 
Smith suffered an attack of pneumonia 
following a protracted illness from heart 
and Bright’s diseases. He had been criti- 
cally ill for more than a month, but had 
rallied lately until Thursday, when he 
had a relapse to which he speedily suc- 
cumbed. 

Mr. Smith was born Feb. 5, 1848, in 
Scott County, Indiana. His father, the 
Rev. H. F. Smith, was a Baptist minis- 
ter, who later in life became a whole- 
sale dry goods merchant. When 17, an 
orphan since he was 13, Mr. Smith went 
to work on a farm near Cincinnati, where 
he spent three years. In 1870 he married 
Miss Mary Stille, of Cincinnati. 

Of indomitable energy, endowed with 
a pleasing personality and exceptional 
ability, his rise in the baking industry has 
been one of the most romantic chapters 
of Kansas City’s business history. Be- 
ginning his career in the bakery business 
by driving a bread wagon, he was able 
within a year to become owner of a bak- 
ery, which he purchased for $500, and 
began business with three barrels of 
flour and $19 in cash. After four years 
of this, Mr. Smith came to Missouri, 
locating first at Springfield, where he 
continued for a year and a half, when his 
plant was burned. 

Undaunted by his rebuff, without capi- 
tal but with certain ideals as to the fu- 
ture of the bakery business, Mr. Smith 
came to Kansas City in 1885 and started 
anew with a small bakery, the products 
of which he carried to his customers in 
a basket. Reward for his perseverance 
came in the form of rapid advances. In 
1905 the leadership he had established in 
the baking industry was recognized by 
his election to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers of 
the United States. He established the 
Smith Baking Co., one of the largest in 
this district, and in 1909 effected the 
combination of the Smith, Warneke, Suy- 
dam and Kopp bakeries, comprising the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., which now em- 
ploys 325 persons and has an output 
of 1,300,000 loaves of bread a week, con- 
tinuing as active head until his death. 
In 1919 Mr, Smith widened the scope of 
his activities and organized the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Bread Co., becoming its presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Smith’s civic activities were nu- 
merous. He was active in the war, tak- 
ing part in the Liberty Loan drives, and 
was a generous contributor to the Red 
Cross. He was a great lover of fine 
horses, and won many trophies and cups 
in the races. At one time he owned 
Nancy Belle, a nationally famous race 
horse. 

Surviving Mr. Smith are a daughter, 
Mrs. Lilliam M. Hartman, two sons, 
Harry E. Smith and Bryce B. Smith, 
Mrs. Cyrus B. Weaver, a sister, of Deep- 
water, Mo., and four grandchildren, B. 
Howard Smith, Jr, and Dorothy, Viola 


and Betty Smith. 
R. E. Srerure. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 9 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

MePChaNtB .ccsccccsccccssceses $9.00@9.15 
Spring patents, jute ......+++++.. 8.25 @8.80 
Spring straights, jute ......++++. 8.25 @8.75 
Spring clears, jute .......+ssee0+ 6.25 @6.75 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 5.00 @5.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.95@9.65 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .......+... $6.50 @7.50 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.00 @6.50 
Clear, southern, jute ......+.++. + 5.00@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.75 @7.50 
Patent, 95 per Cent ......eeereeee 6.50 @7.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute .......+-+eeee8 5.50@6.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$6.75@7.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.55 @6.60 


WHBPAT—A liberal percentage of the ar- 
rivals are being applied on previous sales. 
Local millers are in the market for soft 
winters. Supplies are not heavy, and coun- 
try offerings liberal, Exporters are in the 
market, but light offerings prevent sales. 
Premiums at the close today, compared with 
July: No, 1 red 1@1%c over, No. 2 red ic 
over, No. 3 red 1@8c under, No. 4 red 3@7c 
under, No. 1 hard 2@4c over, No, 2 hard 
1@2c over, No. 3 hard July to 3c under, 
No. 4 hard 1@5c under, No. 1 dark hard 
5@7c over, No. 2 dark hard 3@4c over, No. 
8 dark hard July to 2c over, No, 4 dark 
hard 1@2c under, No. 1 northern 10@15c 
over, No. 2 northern 6@12c over, No. 3 
northern July to 5c over, No. 4 northern July 
to 8c under, No, 1 dark northern 25@30c 
over, No. 2 dark northern 10@22c over, No. 
8 dark northern 6@10c over, No. 4 dark 
northern July to 8c under. 

Range of cash prices, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 red.... 119% @129 129% @142% 280@... 
2 red.... 117 @124%138 @140 275@280 
1 hard... 122 @1385%137 @146% 283@... 
2 hard... 118% @128% oo OR 280@... 
1dkhd.. 129 @..... @148 ...@... 
2 dk hd.. 128%@.........- Device ove 

1 MOF, Bo. coceeQeoeee 142%@..... 300@... 
2 MOF, Be. cooee Dirceee coeve @ucece 280@285 
1 dk nor. 182%@..... 158 @165 ee ed 
2 dk mor. 143% @151 .....@...ee wee @. 


CORN—Industries bought contract aeaten, 
owing to a scarcity of the lower grades. 
Elevator interests, particularly the Armour 
Grain- Co. and J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., were 
also good buyers of all grades. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 mix.... 57 @61 657% @61%.....@..... 
2 mix.... 56% @61 57% @61% .....@..... 
8 mix.... 56% @59% 57 @61 159 ise 
4 mix.... 56 @.... 56 _ 157% @161 
5 mix.... 584%@.... ..-- +160 @161 
6 mix.... 50% @52% 61 oes 151 @158 
1 yel..... 57 @61%58 @62%..... BD aiccve 
2 yel..... 57 @61% 57% @62% o@ecccs 
8 FOicecs 56 @59% 57 @60% 158% @166 
4 yel -»»--@56 55 @659 + ade teed 
5 yel..... 55 @. 52 @57 Deccce 
6 yel..... 50% @57 561 @55 183 @157 
1 white 2% @61% 57% @62_—a... @..... 
2 white.. 57% @61 68 @62_.....@..... 
3 white 66 @59% 57 @60 168 @169% 
4 white hrs wens 0600Qoce, soeeee @....% 
5 white.. 7 Ree a 
6 white 50% Saiki bon @56 coe Docece 
OATS—Shipping demand fate, Offerings 


ample. The market closed easy. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 35 @36% 35 @38% 105 @1l11 
2 white. 34 @36% 35 @38% 103%@110% 
3 white. 31% @35% 32% @38 101 @109 
4 white. 25 @34 31%@34 95 @108 
RYE—Export demand good, with fair 


sales at 15c over Chicago July, track, Balti- 
more, for No. 2, shipment by July 15, and 
sales of 25,000 bus today. No. 2 ranged 
$1.12@1.21%, and closed at $1.17@1.18. 
Last week’s range was $1.22@1.28, and last 
year $2.22@2.27%. July closed today at 
$1.17; September, $1.05 %. 

BARLEY—A little shipping and export 
demand was on, with sales of 25,000 bus for 


export. Poor to fancy ranged 50@62c, and 
closed at 60@6l1c for malting. July closed 
at 61c bid. 


CORN GOODS—Market easy, with trade 
moderate. Corn flour $1.65@1.67%, corn 
meal $1.85, cream meal, $1.67%@1.70, pearl 
hominy $1.85 @1.90, granulated hominy 
$1.82% @1.85, oatmeal $2.90@2.92%, car lots, 
per 100 Ibs, Rolled oats, $2.57% @2.60 per 
90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Prices higher at $33 
ton, f.o.b. Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): . 
a --Shipments—, 
19 


1921 1920 1921 20 
Flour, bbis..... 209 123 139 129 
Wheat, bus 598 277 396 407 
Corn, bus...... 2,984 1,821 2,063 605 
Oats, bus..... + 1,821 1,050 455 176 
Rye, bus...... ° 12 17 1 88 
Barley, bus.... 128 162 52 59 


DULUTH, JULY 9 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 

Family patent .....$8.50@8.75 $14.55 @14.75 
Bakers patent ..... 8.15@8.40 14.30@14.50 
First clear, jute.... 6.75@7.25 11.50@11.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.00@5.50 9.50@10.00 
No, 2 semolina ..... 7.40@7.65 14.65@14.85 
Durum patent ...... 7.15@7.40 14.15@14.35 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 


pure white, $7.55; No. 2 straight, $6.90; No. 
3 dark, $5.70; No. 5 dark, $6.95; No. 8 rye, 
$5.85. 


WHEAT—Market slow all week, with 
dragging tendency. Improved weather con- 
ditions brought a considerable break in 
price, but most of the loss was recovered. 
Receipts largely durum. Seaboard exporters 
are very slow to bid, and not much in the 
way of new contracts is being placed, 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 
Dark northern—————_, 
No, 2 


July No. 1 0. No. 3 
1... 138% @ 161% 127% @154% weetet renbe 
BF ccc e ce Docece cecceQ@eevee seveeQooces 
5... 180 igs 124 @161 117 @139 
6... 128 @156 122 @149 115 @137 
7... 1388 @161 127 @154 120 @142 
8.. 134% @162% 128% @155% 121% @143% 
9. 132% @160% 126% @153% 119% @141% 
*Holiday. 


c-—Amber durum—, -~—Durum—, 


July No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
1.. 125 @134 123 @133 123 121 
GF, cece ec Muccce cecce@ecese eoeee e0ese 
5.. 118% @127% 1164%@126% 116% 114% 
6.. 118% @127% 116% @126% 116% 114% 
7.. 122 @131 120 @130 120 118 
8.. 124% @133% 122% @132% 122% 120% 
9.. 122% @131% 120% @130% 120% 118% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
July 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
Licece 55% 34% 117% 43@61 
Swccce 51% 32% 112 43@61 
Co cece 525% 32% 112 40@61 
Toccce 54 33% 115 45@60 
Bocce 53% 34 116% 45@60 
B.ccee 52% 33% 118 45@60 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
o— Spring— ———Durum——_ 


July Sept. July Sept. Oct. 
July 1... 126% 126% 123 122% neuen 
SURG Gc cecce (SheOR Fhe Re © «85060 (feces 
July 5... 123 118% 116% 116  ..... 
July 6... 121 120% 116% 116% ..... 
July 7... 126 125 120 bt) Seer 
July 8... 127% 126% 122% 121% ..... 
July 9... 125% 124% 120% 118% ..... 

*Holiday. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c--—Receipts—, Goan take teas 


Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 88 208 18 aiee 149 17 
Durum .... 379 399 110 497 601 67 
Winter .... 1 S «ses 1 33 

Totals .. 468 613 128 664 683 74 
Bonded wh’t 13 ... ««. 40 ace eee 
COFM. ..cece 167 ae cee 180 coe eee 
Oats cecece 68 70 93 ree 86 
RYO occese - 82 426 435 94 440 100 
Barley .... 89 25 668 75 ... 687 

Bonded... ‘% TT ) rr sos ae 
Flaxseed .. 171 234 63 3138 114 118 

GRAIN STOCKS 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 9, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, -——grade——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk nl 
1,2 nor § 144 49 48 46 26 7 
8 dk nor / 
3 nor 5 28 34 12 35 2 
All other 
spring .. 85 468 12 21 114 3 
Bonded... 14 ee oe oe 03 ee 
1, 2 am | 
1, 2 dur 238 265 212 58 129 29 
All other 
durum .. 6552 248 51 57 71 9 
Winter .... 6 22 2 ee 
Mixed ....- .. 82 287 142 57 
Totals 852 1,168 324 483 617 107 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c— Domestic——, ——-Bonded—, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


COFM 22.000 193 eee 

GRE occcee 5,764 232 2ii saa 008 5 

BPE cecvaces 7 i Be Sa ee er 

Barley - 97 1923 3202 S -azs 32 

Flaxseed ..1,177 670 124 ... B ses 
FLAXSEED 


Little activity the past week and prices 
moved within a narrow range, the fall fu- 
tures within 4c and July 6c. Crushers took 
a little on recessions, and at times there 
was a fair demand from the country. Re- 
ceipts light, and offerings well taken. Crop 


reports are not good and, with any buying 
demand,.the market easily stiffens. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 





——Close—_, 
July 10 
July 5 High Low July 9 1920 
July ..$1.83 $1.86 $1.81 $1.84 $3.71 
Sept. . 1.87 1.89% 1.85% 1.87 3.80 
Oct. .. 1.89 1.91 1.88 1.89 3.81 
ST. LOUIS, JULY 9 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b. St, Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Piret patemt .cccccccccccaceccoss $7.60 @7.90 
Btamdard .ccccccccccccccscscscccces 7.20@7.50 
Firat CORP .cccccccccsccccccscece 6.00@6.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PAGOME cccccccccccccvcccececcoeve 6.75 @7.00 
DEFREME cocccccccscccecccccs +++ 5.85@6.00 
Pivet GIOBE ccccccscccccccecccsees 5.00@5.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patemt ccccccccccccccsevesesseces 6.50@6.75 
WUPRIGRE ccccsccccccccce ° seeee 5.70@6.00 
Wivet GIOGF cccccccccccceccces sees 4.75@5.00 


MILLFEED—The market was weak, but 
the limited supply prevented a still greater 
decline in price. Curtailed milling opera- 
tions are limiting the supply of millfeed, 
but demand is very light, and sales made 
are practically confined to mixed car lots 
with flour. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $14@14.50; soft 
wheat bran, $13@13.50; gray shorts, $19@20. 

WHEAT—Demand for soft winter wheat 
was quiet, local and outside mills taking 
limited supplies, while elevator interests 
bought a few cars for export and for direct 
shipment on New Orleans weights. Offer- 
ings of hard winter wheat light; local mill- 
ing demand fair. Receipts, 657 cars, against 
173 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, new, 
$1.18@1.20; No. 3 red, new, $1.15@1.16; No. 
4 red, new, $1.15@1.16; No. 2 red, old, $1.17. 

CORN—Cash market was fairly active and 
demand good, Prices showed little change. 
Receipts, 225 cars, against 140. Cash prices: 
No. 1 yellow, 60@61c; No. 2 yellow, 60c; 
No. 2 white, 37@38c; No. 3 white, 36@37c. 

OATS—Market quiet, but there was a fair 
demand for cash oats. Receipts, 114 cars, 
against 110. Cash prices: No. 1 mixed, 
35 @ 6c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts— a ana 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 117,300 84,960 133,060 89,370 
Wheat, bus..1,145,997 569,030 474,510 217,490 
Corn, bus.... 335,400 788,300 309,050 423,850 
Oats, bus.... 2,200 724,000 245,960 289,490 
Rye, bus..... 17,600 9,900 .neee ceoes 
Barley, bus.. 13,430 20,833 13,480 2,750 





TOLEDO, JULY 9 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $6.40@6.60; spring, $8.70. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ - @18.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 19. 00 @20. 00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 20.00 @22.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «eee» @35.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 6.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 25 cars, 9 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 45 cars, 31 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 66 cars, 20 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 35,000 70,000 9,930 24,210 
Corn, bus.... 56,250 38,750 28,980 16,610 
Oats, bus.... 135,300 28,700, 15,175 16,735 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 9 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 

ton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent . .$8.35@9.10 
Spring straight “7.65 @8.60 
First clear 
Second clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, straight 
Rye flour, Gare 2... ccccccccccccccs 
Kansas patent ..... 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs . 
Corn meal, 100 ibs 
Comm @rite, 206 166 ..ccccccccese 

MILLFEED—Lower. Trade very limited, 
and market easy to weak. Offers light, but 
demand poor except at sharp concessions. 
Red dog scarce and stronger. Standard 
bran, $15@16; standard fine middlings, $15 
@16; flour middlings, $20@22; hominy feed, 
$23.50; red dog, $27@29; rye feed, $13@14; 
old process oil meal, $31@32; cottonseed 
meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried grains, $21.50 
@22; gluten feed, $27.50,—all in 100-lb 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 3@5c. Receipts, 103 
cars; last week, 21; last year, 46. Offerings 
moderate and demand good, milling and 
shipping. Premiums easy, except on north- 
ern spring. No. 1 northern, $1.34@1.39; No.- 
2, $1.28@1.34; No. 3, $1.24@1.28; No, 4, $1.19 
@1.24; No. 6, $1.04@1.09; No. 1 red winter, 
$1.22@1.24; No. 2 red, $1.20@1.22; No. 3 red, 
$1.19@1.21. 

RYE—Declined 1c. Receipts, 20 cars; last 
week, 67; last year, 19. Stronger at firm 
premiums. Movement limited; millers and 
shippers buying. New crop offered at July 
price, July 20 shipment. No, 1, $1.19%@ 


eee eee ewe eeeee 





1.20; No. 2, $1.19%; No. 3, $1.18@1.19; No. 
4, $1.15 @1.18. 

CORN—Advanced %@lic. Receipts, 655 
cars; last week, 661; last year, 502. Re- 
ceipts liberal, but readily absorbed by indus- 
trial and shipping demand. Discounts short- 
er. White and yellow regain parity. No, 2 
white, 60% @60%c; No. 2 yellow, 60%@ 
60%c; No. 2 mixed, 59% @60c, 

OATS—Advanced %@lc. 
cars; last week, 149; last year, 293. Demand 
brisk, industrial and shipping. Offerings 
moderate. Discounts reduced. No. 2 white, 
36% @37c; No. 3 white, 35% @35%c; No. 4 
white, 34% @35c; sample grade, 33% @34\c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 4@5c. Receipts, 150 
cars; last week, 143; last year, 106. Firmer 
and stronger under light receipts and brisk 
malting and industrial demand. Shippers 
also buying. Iowa quoted at 58@69c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 60@70c; Minnesota, 55@ 
on Dakota, 55@68c; feed and rejected, 55 

c. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts, 297 





--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Fiour, bbls... 32,490 13,350 27,500 14,410 
Wheat, bus.. 139,050 60,750 3,850 38,790 
Corn, bus.... 931,950 715,350 605,575 147,080 
Oats, bus.... 575,855 591,860 190,445 284,260 
Barley, bus.. 231,750 168,770 74,520 31,320 
Rye, bus..... 25,020 26,030 ..... 28,088 
Feed, tons... 1,620 480 5,049 4,075 

NEW YORK, JULY 9 

FLOUR—Better tone, Buyers, though 
still buying for immediate needs, were 


purchasing more freely, chiefly of old flour. 
Export business fair, with indications toward 
better grades of flour. Prices: spring fancy 
patent, $9.50@10.25; standard patent, $8@ 
8.40; first clear, $7@7.75; second clear, $4.75 
@5.25; soft winter straight, old $6.50@7, 
new $5.75@6.25; hard winter straight, old 
$7.50@8, new $7@7.50; hard first clear, old 
$6.50@7, new $6@6.50; second clear, $4.75@ 
5.25; rye, $7.50@8,—all in jute. Receipts, 
221,843 bbls, 

WHEAT—Market showed firmness on fur- 
ther black rust reports. Heavy buying by 
Germany. Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.38%; 
No. 2 hard EE $1.44%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, $1.75%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
$1.34%. Receipts, 451,700 bus, 

CORN—Market only moderately active, 
and prices irregular. Government crop fig- 
ures fully up to expectations. Prices: No. 2 
yellow, 82%c; No, 2 mixed, 82c; No. 2 white, 
82%c. Receipts, 577,570 bus, 


OATS—Market rather quiet, with narrow 








price changes. Prices ranged 44@6lc, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 336,000 bus, 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 9 
FLOUR—Receipts, 4,600 bbls, and 9,592,- 
761 lbs in sacks, Exports, 450 sacks to 
Stockholm, 4,320 to Glasgow and 1,600 to 
Antwerp. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Spring first patent ............ $8.45 @8.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.00@8.40 
Spring first clear ........ 6.75 @7.25 
Hard winter short patent . + 7.50@8.00 
Hard winter straight ...... 7.00 @7.60 
Soft winter straight .......... -+- 5.75@6.50 
RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at quoted rates. We quote 


on a basis of $8@8.75 bbl in sacks, accord- 
ing to quality. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing at a net decline of 6c. Trade 
quiet. Receipts, 316,445 bus; exports, 223,- 
038; stock, 356,377. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: 

We. B POR WEMGP cccccccccccccccs $1.31@1.36 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.16@1.21 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No, 2; No. 6 wheat, 
a under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ty. 


MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 


dull, Some kinds lower. Quotations: 

Bee BORE. ccc ccccccceccvecces $22.50@23.00 
Soft winter bran .........se00. 23.00 @ 23.50 
Standard middlings ........... 22.00@ 23.00 
Flour middlings ....... evry 26.00 @ 28.00 
Red Gog .ccccccess cevecccccccs 35.00 @ 36.00 


CORN—Market declined 1c early in week, 
but afterwards recovered loss and closed 
firm. Trade slow. Receipts, 26,017 bus; 
stock, 632,272. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, No. 2 72@73c, No. 3 70@7ic. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet and largely 
nominal. Quotations; 


Kiln-dried— 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ... 


100-1b sacks 
coos $2.15 





Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.26 
White corn flour, fancy evccces 2.35 
Pearl hominy and grits ............6+- 2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

84 OB, CBO ccccccccccccccccccccces .30 


OATS—Market irregular, but wtihont net 
change for week. Offerings light and trade 
quiet, Receipts, 55,845 bus; stock, 206,047. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 45% @46c; No. 3 
white, 44% @45c. 

OATMEAL—Dull, with moderate but 
ample offerings at former rates. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $6; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
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$9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, 
coarse $4. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
were as follows, with comparisons: 





Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
June, 218,707 2,561,856 2,055,608 
May, 1921 ++ 188,198 2,219,680 1,011,254 
June, .. 240,320 1,961,609 195,457 
June, 1919..... 728,207 2,692,524 276,938 
Exports— 
June, + 104,047 1,824,959 1,314,686 
May, 1921 65,428 2,206,795 1,258,233 
June, 1920..... 115,722 1,741,392 ...... 
June, 1919 ..... 865,544 1,648,486 107,775 





BALTIMORE, JULY 9 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons: 


Spring first patent .........6606. $8.50 @8.75 
Spring standard patent ..........+ 8.00 @8.25 
Hard winter short patent......... 8.00@8.25 
Hard winter standard grade..... 7.60 @7.75 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 5.50@65.75 
Rye flour, white ......-.eseeeeees 7.25 @7.75 
Rye flour, standard .........-4+. 6.50@7.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .......+++.++ $9.59 
City mills’ blended patent .........+. - 9.60 
City mills’ winter patent .......++.. - 8.00 
City mills’ winter straight ........ eco F858 


MILLFEED—Unchanged from yesterday's 
decline, and featureless. Quotations, in 100- 
lb. sacks, per ton: spring bran, $21.50@22; 
soft winter bran, $24@25; standard mid- 
dlings, $21.50@22; flour middlings, $29@30; 
red dog, $36@37; city mills’ middlings, 
$21.50 @22, 

WHEAT—Declined %@9%c; demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 407,517 bus; 
exports, 416,009; stock, 600,816. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.37%} spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.23%; July, 
$1.21%; range of new southern for week, 
65c0@$1.26%. 

CORN—lIrregular; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 54,299 bus; exports, 462,858; 
stock, 607,172. Closing prices: domestic No. 
8 yellow or better, track, 77@78c; contract 
spot, 70c; range of southern for week, 66@ 
78c; spot near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.75. 

OATS—Up 1@1%c; demand improving, 
movement small. Receipts, 3,044 bus; stock, 
151,296. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 47c; No. 3 white, domestic, 46c, 

RYE—Down 2%c; movement and demand 
waning. Receipts, 109,467 bus; exports, 141,- 
429; stock, 46,840. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.34; southern bag lots 
of new sold at $1.25 and $1.26 bu. 





BUFFALO, JULY 9 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring ........esse+> $9.00@9.05 
Bakers patent ....cccsccccsscvece 8.55 @8.75 
Firat clear ....cccccccscccsessecs 7.25 @7.80 
Second clear ...cssecescecceccece 4.50@5.25 
Rye, pure white .....ceeeeseeeeee -»-@8.00 
Rye, straight .....seesseeeseeees «+» @7.50 
Sacked 
Bran, POF tOM ..ccccccccccccces $.....@18.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... . @18.50 


EM ceo SCs anss cane ceses tii) @ 24.60 





Flour middlings .... @ 26.50 
Red dog, per ton ° @ 31.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 1.85@..... 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 29.00@..... 
Cracked corn, per ton .......+. 29.00@... 

Hominy feed, white, per ton ... .....@27.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .......... «+» @32.43 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... s pepe 


Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... 
Oil meal, per ton .......65 @s 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks . 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton .. 
Milo, No, 8, 100 Ibs .........65- 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs .......+..+- 
WHEAT—There were few sales this week. 
Inquiry was good for winter wheat, and of- 
ferings light. No. 2 red sold at $1.25, No. 1 
dark northern at $1.81, and No. 2 dark 
northern at $1.71, on track, through billed. 
CORN—tTrack receipts were light, and as 
soon as the accumulation after the holiday 
was cleaned up, prices were stronger and 
the close was ic higher than last week. 
Closing: No. 1 and No, 2 yellow, 70c; No. 3 
yellow, 69c; No. 4 yellow, 66%c; No. 6 yel- 
low, 68c,—on track, through billed. 
OATS—Buyers refused to pay any ad- 
vance, regardless of the option, and the 
market closed the same as last week. Re- 
ceipts were light, especially the past few 
days. Closing: No, 1 white, 41%c; No. 2 
white, 41%c; No. 3 white, 40%c; No, 4 
white, 39c,—on track, through billed. 
BARLEY—No spot offered, and little to 
arrive. There was a good inquiry, particu- 
larly for feed, Malting was quoted at 73@ 
78c, and feed at 68@72c, on track, through 
billed, Lake shipment, malting 73@75c, 
c.i.f., Buffalo, 
RYE—No offerings. No. 2 was quoted at 
$1.22, on track, through billed. 








MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 12 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


July 12 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COLCOM cnc ccesven. $9.80@9.90 $14.30@14.50 
Standard patent -. 9.20@9.65 13.80@14.15 
Second patent....... 8.90@9.40 13.40@13.90 
*First clear, jute ... 5.75@6.25 11.75@11.90 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.25@4.50 8.25@ 9.20 


*140-1b jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (July 12), in 
jute, were: 


July 12 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ..... $7.10@7.50 $13.70@13.80 
Durum flour ....... 6.00@6.10 11.60@12.50 
OO Re ree 4.50@4.85 8.75@ 9.00 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


« 1921 1920 1919 1918 
Taly 16... cesoce 305,035 266,015 255,360 
July 9.... 194,545 242,405 234,885 280,495 
July 2..., 202,700 269,165 156,110 191,195 
June 25... 231,030 341,470 230,470 281,830 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
SUP WBese oceeee SA 0ED - ccscce 5,460 
WUE Boece, vucved $390 wccce ° 9,165 
TAF. Boose cvsvce BGO ccccse 16,930 
June 26... 1,480 19,746 ...... 19,170 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—,.-—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
June 4. 61 69,115 134,696 140,480 1,815 335 
June 11 61 69,115 168,480 127,540 1,385 

June 18 61 69,115 179,615 126,095 360 

June 25 61 69,115 175,550 151,010 360 

July 2.. 56 62,615 177,620 133,665 see 

July 9.. 46 47,300 108,610 81,740 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 12), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

July 12 Year ago 
BORD cs ccccccscces $12.50@12.75 $48.00@49.00 
Stand. middlings.. 12.50@12.75 64.00@55.00 
Flour middlings... 19.00@20.00 62.00@64.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 26.00@28.00 69.00@70.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $23.75 @24.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.25@24.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.75@25.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 25.75 @26.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, .....@11.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.05@ 2.10 
Corn meal, yellowt ............ 00@ 2.05 
i Se os a cccaecee 6 6.95@ 7.05 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.90@ 5.00 


Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.20@ 7.30 


Graham, standard, bbist ....... 7.10@ 7.15 
SE GET cenadudegeroccve se +.+-@ 2.80 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 6.00@..... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@..... 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 6.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... - 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 


Can, black seed screenings, ton. 6.00@ 7.00 
es Ole TORE”. ocx ceescdeccs «eee + @34.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No, 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, July and September 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


July No, 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
6.... 132% @147% 127% @137% 122% @127% 
7.... 137% @157% 132% @142% 127% @132% 
8.... 149% @164% 1395 @149 % 129% @139% 
9.... 147% @167% 137% @147% 129% @137% 
11... 146% @166% 136% @146% 126% @136% 
12... 154% @174% 144% @154% 134% @144% 
July No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No, 2 red 
6.... 127% @137% 122% @127% 119% @122% 
7.... 182% @147% 127% @132% 124% @127% 
8.... 134% @154% 129% @139% 126% @129% 
9.... 132% @157% 127% @137% 124% @127% 
11... 181% @156% 126% @136% 123% @126% 
12... 189% @164% 134% @144% 131% @134\% 
July July Sept. July July Sept. 
Rinsies $1.17% $1.21 Deeces $1.22% $1.23% 
Ticeecs 1.22% 1.25% 11..... 1.21% 1.23% 
Cinctne 1.24% 1.26% 12..... 1.29% 1.30% 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 8 yel- 


low corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn . Oats Rye Barley 
sees 44@45 30% @31 106 @108 43@659 
-++» 45@46 31% @31% 108% @110% 43@58 

7.... 47@48 32% @33 112 @114 43@58 

8.... 47@48 32% @33% 113 @115 43@58 

9.... 50@51 32 @32% 111%@113% 44@58 

11 47@48 32% @32% 110% @112% 45@59 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: July 10 
July 9 July 2 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,677,720 2,168,750 1,124,370 
Flour, bbis ...... 20,366 20,413 18,140 
Millstuff, tons ... 394 1,033 1,210 
Corn, bus ....... 78,740 223,200 81,070 
Oates, BUS occessc 344,100 655,900 178,710 
Barley, bus ..... 213,530 373,950 125,400 
Rye, bus ........ 37,000 75,000 57,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 177,000 97,000 112,200 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: July 10 
July9 July 2 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 992,940 1,055,700 794,640 
Flour, bbis ...... 226,771 236,022 246,976 
Millstuff, tons ... 8,629 9,388 9,702 
Corn, bus R 95,900 
Oats, bus 288,550 
Barley, bus ..... 220,050 278,530 161,700 
Rye, bus ........ 64,320 22,400 673,060 
Fiaxseed, bus ... 23,360 31,000 10,000 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 10 July 12 July 13 
July9 July2 1920 1919 1918 
172 190 


Corn 182 28 219 
Oats ...9,738 9,327 371 3,060 349 
Barley .. 986 883 735 1,288 596 
Rye .... 18 51 838 4,250 65 
Fiaxs’d 1,116 1,065 43 |) ie 87 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 10 July 12 














July9 July2 1920 1919 
No. 1 dark ..... 188 210 302 700 
No. 1 northern... ... eee 60 109 
No. 2 northern. . 1 1 ie 9 
Others 1,716 2,376 417 
Totals 1,928 2,727 1,235 
In 1918 134 eee eee 
In 1917 2,057 ose 
In 1916 8,497 oa 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





r—Mpls—, - Duluth ‘ 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
July 6 ...$1.82 1.82 1.83 . 1.83 1.87 
July 6... 1.81 1.81 1.82% 1.82% 1.86 
July 7... 1.82 1.82 1.83 1.838% 1.86 
July 8 ... 1.85% 1.85% 1.86 1.86 1,89 
July 9 ... 1.83% 1.88% 1.84 1.84 1.87 
July 11... 1.85 1.85 1.856 1.85 1.88% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts——, -———In store, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis, 77 112 165 1,177 43 171 
Duluth..... 171 234 63 1,116 6572 124 


Totals.... 248 346 228 2,293 615 295 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to July 
9, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 











Minneapolis ... 6,241 4,643 789 477 
Dwlsete: ..cvcees 4,305 2,184 3,801 1,117 
Totals ...... 10,546 6,827 4,590 1,594 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 9 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


EE “é-cnn ed Sate bes Dias Seeteeecene $6.90 @7.35 
oy . _ SPPPLLTTPL ELITE LE rere 6.45 @6.70 
WOE GOED cccccwetescccesvcvcses 5.50@6.25 
BOCOME CORP .cccccsvcccccsccccce 4.50@6.25 


MILLFEED—Slightly better demand for 
millfeed this week, but prices were further 
reduced $1 on all grades. Fairly good de- 
mand for deferred shipment, but holders are 
reluctant to sell for August and September 
shipment at present abnormally low prices. 
Offerings are liberal with increased output 


of mills. Bran and brown shorts are about 
on a parity. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: bran, $10@11; brown shorts, $11@ 


12; gray shorts, $13@14. 

WHBEAT—Fairly good demand continued 
most of the week until the close, today, 
when weaker future markets and a partial 
change in sentiment on account of the gov- 
ernment report on yields and reserves re- 
sulted in contraction in demand. Prices 
showed irregularity throughout week. Ship- 
pers bought fair quantities, and buying by 
local mills was more general and for larger 
quantities, as a rule, than for some time. 
There was a fair demand for soft wheat, 
as prices were generally on a basis attractive 
to elevator and export interests. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.30@1.35, No. 2 
$1.30@1.32, No. 3 $1.27@1.31, No. 4 $1.24@ 


1.26; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.13@1.14, No. 2 
$1.12@1.13, No. 3 $1.09@1.11, No. 4 $1.07 
@1.08. 


CORN—Demand dwindled in proportion to 
receipts, and trade was only fair for the 
week, Prices were irregular and easy. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 58% @59%c, No. 3 
57% @58c, No. 4 57@57%c; yellow corn, No. 
2 52@52%c, No. 3 51@51%c, No. 4 50@ 
50%c; mixed corn, No. 2 48@50c, No. 3 46 
@47%ec, No. 4 45@45%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis.. 11,700 12,350 81,575 56,875 
Wheat, bus.1,965,600 864,000 1,107,000 774,900 


Corn, bus... 238,750 198,750 227,500 126,250 
Oats, bus... 76,500 47,600 33,000 25,500 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 23,100 2,200 7,700 
Barley, bus. 27,000 45,000 13,000 3,900 
Bran, tons.. 1,040 760 2,280 3,040 
Hay, tons... 1,944 9,348 624 8,840 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended July 
9, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 746 813 60 151 236 
ae 1,780 132 16 23 eee 
Pacific ..... 481 she 47 

Totals ....3,007 945 76 221 236 


Prev. week. .8,016 
Totals July 1, 
1920, to July 
9, 1921..379,727 42,384 


1,072 112 210 330 


4,106 21,666 35,659 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipt 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mplis— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 








July 6... 267 160 62 92 115 113 
July 7... 204 143 186 62 169 109 
July 8 ... 2723 171 51 63 177 118 
July 9... 46 135 247 169 187 164 
July 11 ... 374 352 51 288 209 102 
July 12... 202 196 47 121 316 328 

Totals ..1,365 1,157 644 795 1,173 924 





A new railway line of approximately 
80 miles is to be constructed in northern 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 


July 13, 1921 











Ted: “Things are gradually getting 
back to normal.” 

Ned: “There’s no doubt of it. The 
waiters once more thank you for a 
quarter tip.” —Life. 

* * 

Pedestrian (to traffic cop): “Officer, 
what is the quickest way to the hospital ?” 

Cop: “Well, you cross here and you'll 
be there in 15 minutes.” 

—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 


Jeremiah’s wife had locked him out, 
though he had telephoned that he was 
coming home. He broke in the door, 
however, and hot from his exertions, 
found this note on the dining room table: 

“Dear Jerry: I decided to go out just 
the same. As this is Jane’s day off, I 
took care to put the key under the mat 
for you.” —Karikaturen (Christiania). 

* * 


Astonishing how men lose their heads 
sometimes. A candidate at one of the 
byelections was canvassing a young 
mother who evidently expected him to 
caress her infant. He did so gingerly. 

“And how old is it?” he asked. 

“Three months, sir!” 

“Aw—aw—and is it your youngest?” 

—Eve (London). 
a7 * 

Lady (just returned from Egypt, 
showing curios to visitor): “I bought 
that scarab from an Arab boy, who as- 
sured me that he had stolen it himself 
during the excavations in the temple. 
And I’m sure it must be genuine, because 
he had such an honest little face.” 

—Punch. 
* #*# 

“What’s the matter, little girl,” asked 
a stranger of a child he found weeping 
bitterly. 

“T can’t find my mamma.” 

“When Ff dan out with your mother 
you should hang on to her skirts. Then 
you wouldn’t get lost.” 

“T’m too little. I can’t reach them.” 

. —Life. 
* ” 

“TI see,” said one suburbanite to an- 
other, “that they have taken the 5:15 off 
this line. Do you miss it much?” 

“Not as often as when it was on.” 

—Punch. 
* * 

“Why are you always quarreling with 
your wife?” 

“She’s always arguing with me.” 

“But you needn’t get angry. Just ex- 
plain to her gently wherein she is wrong.” 

“I know, tes, darn it, she never is 
wrong.” —Eve (London). 

° * 


Jorkins, who had been spending his 
vacation at a fashionable summer hotel, 
discovered when on the point of leavin 
that his pocketbook had y Peselmanonn 
reapers.» he interviewed the manager, 
who asked him to describe it. 
“Well,” replied Jorkins, “it was Rus- 
sia leather, red and had a clasp.” 
“And the shape?” asked the manager. 
“Flat, of course,” snapped Jorkins. 
“Haven't I been here a month?” 
—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


The seedy looking individual’s shirt 
was far from spotless, and his coat and 
vest were covered with grime and grease, 
but in his buttonhole he sported a red, 
red rose. 

“Where do you suppose I got this?” he 


asked an uaintance. 
“I don’t know,” admitted the other. 
“Maybe it grew there.” —Punch, 
* 7 


The influence of locality on speech is 
illustrated by a reply received from a 
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Vermont farmer to a query in regard to 

the value of an estate left by a neighbor. 

“Well,” the farmer drawled after some 

deliberation, “we cal’late he'll sugar off 

about $60,000.” —Boston Transcript. 
* # 

“I don’t believe whipping does children 
a particle of good,” declared Mrs. Farra- 
day, returning flushed and a7 am 
from a visit to the photographer with her 
son Clarence.. “Here I’ve put in more 
than an hour with that child in that hot 
room trying to make him look pleasant. 
I gave him two good beatings, but after 
each he looked glummer than ever.” 

—Chicago Daily News. 
* * 

European Version: “Here’s 

crown; what’s your hurry?” 
—Nashville Tennesseean. 
” . 

The organ pealed joyously, and the 
happy couple,who had just accepted with- 
out blinking the obligation “till death do 
you part” passed out into the great 
world. 

“Well, it’s all over,” the sentimental 
guest observed, wiping the tears of emo- 
tion from her eyes. “All over—except 
the divorce.” : —Life. 


your 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue 6f the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent for a 600-bbl spring wheat mill; 
must know his business thoroughly and 
be competent to take entire charge; no 
mediocre man need apply. Address 4375, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Western Kansas mill making 
excellent flour and in exception- 
ally favorable location for reach- 
ing western markets, is open to 
engage first-class salesman to 
represent it in entire West, in- 
cluding Pacific Coast states. 
This is a fine opportunity for a 
good man. Give complete par- 
ticulars about yourself in first 
letter. Address 771, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT CHEMIST; 
state education, experience and salary de- 
sired in first letter. Address 4361, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE IN 
large or small capacity mills; good record; 
age 88. Lock Box 152, Hankinson, N. D. 








WANTED—SALES REPRESENTATIVE TO 
cover New England territory on a salaried 
basis with commission provided for over- 
age sales; we wish a man with experi- 
ence and acquainted in New England and 
with a record for producing results, Mar- 
shall Milling Co., Marshall, Minn. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


A 2,000-bbl spring wheat mill 
can use the services of several 
high grade salesmen who have a 
trade following in their respec- 
tive fields; salesmen of proven 
ability and integrity, who com- 
mand the respect of, and can 
get a hearing from, the baking 
and jobbing trades would do 
well to communicate with 4366, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR FLOUR DE- 
partment, large domestic and export house 
in New York; must be familiar with all 
American and Canadian grades and know 
European markets; all replies will be con- 
sidered confidential. Write “M,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver Street, 
New York. 


AS CHIEF ENGINEER, 19 YEARS WITH 
Corliss engines; A-1 references if wanted. 
Address 4342, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





MONTANA MILL ACCOUNT 
WANTED 


Successful and experienced 
salesman, working the Ohio 
trade, desires a first-class Mon- 
tana mill account to represent 
in Ohio on a brokerage basis; 
can give satisfactory volume of 
business to good mill making a 
quality flour, with prices in line, 
Address “Montana,” care North- 
western Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio, 





CHEMIST WITH EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in research work for flour mill lab- 
oratory; college graduate; best qualifica- 
tions, Address 4338, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 200 BBLS 
and up, by first-class, energetic miller, 
39 years old and married; 19 years’ mill- 
ing experience. Address 4297, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY MANAGDPR, WHO IS EXPERIENCED 
in handling men, buying wheat and selling 
flour, and can produce the highest grade 
of flour at minimum cost. Address 4358, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER DE- 
sires to connect with reliable company; 
knows selling, grain business, rates and 
accounting; now employed as manager of 
200-bbl mill. Address 4356, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS MILLER IN MILL, 560 TO 300 BBLS, 
or second up to 1,000 bbis; 37 years old; 
married; 20 years’ milling experience; 
good repair man and first-class miller; 
references. Address 4346, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


A COMPETENT CHEMIST WITH A NO. 1 
reference seeks connection with a flour 
mill; available on short notice; am famil- 
jar with all standard methods of feed 
and flour analysis, Address 4336, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 




















AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER; 
have had 12 years’ milling experience; 
acquainted with all branches; can give 
best of references from former and pres- 
ent employers; age 33 years. Address 4365, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A HEAD 
miller or superintendent of proven ability, 
answer this advertisement; would consider 
position as assistant superintendent in 
mills 2,000 to 3,000 bbls, Address 4347, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER, TO 
take charge of mill, 200 bbls up, or miller- 
manager of smaller mill; have good trade 
connections; doubled capacity on _ less 
wheat in present position. Address 4328, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL UP 
to 800 bbls capacity, by miller with large 
experience; guarantee best possible results 
in quality and yield with hard or soft 


wheat; no pay until I produce them. 
Address G. F. L., Box 335, New Albany, 
Ind. 





AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT MANAGER OR 
export manager of good-sized mill; 15 
years’ experience with large, live mills; 
age 33, married, employed, steady and 
producer; knows domestic and export 
trade; speaks, writes Spanish. Address 
4368, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


MILLWRIGHT DESIRES PERMANENT OR 
temporary position; experienced in stand- 
ard makes of milling equipment; practi- 
cal experience in electrical installation; 
been employed by large western mill past 





seven years; best references. Address 
770, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





BY COMPETENT MILLER, TO OPERATE 
Midget plant; can handle 60-bbl plant 
without extra help; permanent position; 
satisfaction guaranteed; Minnesota or 
Wisconsin preferred; if in need of miller 
at once wire or write; reasonable salary. 
Address 4340, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


EXPERIENCED GRAIN MAN WANTS PO- 
sition in grain department or as elevator 
line man; experience and references sent 
on reply to 768, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
quainted with trade in Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, is open for con- 
nection with good milling concern; willing 
to work in any territory; references. Ad- 
dress 769, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER, 75- TO 500-BBL MILL, 
by a first-class miller and millwright of 
lifelong experience with hard and soft 
wheat; also rye, corn, and cereal prod- 
ucts; can reflow to obtain the best results, 
to make a high grade of flour; speak 
English and German; always steady on 
the job and have good habits; can come 
on short notice; best of references as to 
my ability and character. Address 4351, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A MILLING EXECUTIVE, WHO HAS HAD 
25 years’ experience in all departments 
of the milling and grain business, and 
who has a splendid record as manager of 
mills in the Southwest and Northwest, 
desires position as manager of large mill; 
advertiser has the ability and energy that 
will put “new blood” into your organiza- 
tion and has the qualifications that will 
assure success; available on short notice. 
Address 4370, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 

SALES MANAGER WITH RECORD OF 
success in developing large volume busi- 
ness on southwestern flour, for good rea- 
sons must make change and wants to 
connect with Kansas hard wheat mill, not 
less than 1,000 bbis, or with smaller mill 
in position to provide necessary capacity 
to handle larger volume business, sold on 
profitable basis; willing to work first year 
at nominal salary with future remunera- 
tion governed by results; all correspond- 
ence treated as confidential. Address 4283, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











BY COMPETENT, RELIABLE MILLER, 
age 51; my experience dates from boyhood 
and embraces all branches of milling busi- 
ness up to and including full manage- 
ment; best of references substantiating all 
claims, which are: that I can get best 
possible results from equipment and mill 
help; that I can plan, flow or install any 
part or all equipment of mill; that my 
character is above reproach and my ability 
is of the best; will accept position as 
manager in small mill or head miller in 
any size mill with firm that can offer 
steady employment at reasonable salary 
and where there are good schools, L. E. 
Brant, Rock Valley, Iowa. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—UP-TO-DATE A-1 MILL, 600 
bbls; Minnesota; rich country; ideal loca- 
tion and power; transit privileges both 
ways; splendid unit for large system; op- 
erating, without closing, over five years; 
insurance, $120,000. Address 4362, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOUR 560-BBL MIDGET MILLS IN NORTH 
Dakota; splendid locations; terms to ca- 
Pable millers; one 50-bbl Midget without 
extra machinery, $1,000; one 25-bbl Midget 
with full equipment of machinery, $1,400; 
one No. 8 McDaniels angle sieve wheat 
and oats separator, $225; big line of reels, 
rolls, purifiers, scourers; write for list. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 











WANTED—CAN ACCEPT AT ONCE POSI- 
tion as miller and manager; can plan and 
execute my own changes, guarantee re- 
sults; give full particulars in regard to 
Plant and salary; 28 years’ experience in 
milling; stayed six years in my last place, 
in a 100-bbil, but have run larger mills 
before. Address Gathman, care Jim Craig, 
Holdrege, Neb. 


ADDING MACHINES 


The action is simple, rapid, ex- 
act and guaranteed perfect five 
years; eliminate errors and 
brain fag; do it NOW. Price 
$15. L. E. Lemon, 16 N. Hoyne 
Ave., Chicago. 





FOR SALE—FLOUR, FEED, BUILDING 
material &nd coal business located at Fond 
du Lac, Wis., on the C. & N. W. Railroad; 
reason for selling, leaving city. Address 
184-186 West Second St, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


WANTED—ONE DOUBLE STAND OF 
smooth rolls, 6x18 or 6x20, steel frame; 
must be in good shape; give dimensions 
over all and price in first letter. We have 
four Buckleys for sale cheap. Address 
_— Farmers’ Mill & -Elevator Co., Belt, 

ont, 








For Sale—1,000-Barrel Mill 
Southern Minnesota _ 


This is an electrically driven 
mill, fully equipped for the manu- 
facture of flour at a very low cost. 
In splendid physical condition. 
Flour brands which will be sold 
with the mill are old and well 
established. Mill has a good local 
and shipping trade. Wheat can 
be milled in transit from all the 
principal markets. A valuable 
Power contract goes with the 
plant. Address 4264, care Nomh- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 
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Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books— Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- 
ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 
ing Engineer, 355 pages, 400 cuts, flows, etc., 
best published, $6.50, foreign $6.75. 

Chas. E. Oliver, E.M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 











Yield Figures sry! iat 
can be accurately for Bulletin 128, 
checked by equip- Durant Mfg. Co. 







ping your packers 
with Milwaukee, Wis. 
Durant (1386) 


Packer Tallies 








HE American's Unlimited Policy 
of Credit Insurance guarantees to 
prevent, else pay, bad debt losses 


beyond the normal. 
Yo AMERICAN CREDIT: INDEMNITY CO. 


“IN 
or NEW YORK E.M. TREAT. presivenr 


511 Loeust St., St. Louis, Mo. natee 














A Free Trial 
Offer to Tie 
Your Bags 
better, faster 


and cheaper 


The Bates System for bag 
tying is saving time and 
money for over 2500 flour 
millers today—and they 
are doing the work uni- 
formly perfect because 
the Bates System makes 
for security with speed in 
bag tying. You too can 
increase your volume of 
tied bags per day there- 
by saving money. 


Send for this FREE 
Trial Bates Bag 
Tying Outfit 


The Bates Free Trial Bag Ty- 
ing outfit, containing one Bates 
Spring Return Tying Tool and 
10 each of 4, 44, 5, 54 and 6- 
inch Bates Wire Ties will be 
sent you, on receipt of your 
signed agreement to try this 
Bag Tying Outfit on your work, 
and then, within fifteen days, 
send $4.00 for the outfit or re- 
turn the tool to us. These 
ties cost you nothing. 


BATES VALVE BAG CO. 
7322 So. Chicago Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


110 GREAT PORTLAND St. 
Lonpon, W1, ENGLAND 




















Brand New 10,000 Gal. Horizontal 


STORAGE TANKS 


10 ft.6 in. dia.; 15 ft. 6 in. long; 3-16 in. shell; 
{ in. heads. For Oil, Water or Gasoline 


ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 
Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Motors, Engines 
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Russell’s Reports W« 
Monet ager? Pre nt toned Drawbacks a 
Far Giron tom ape | bi 
Rye Research Work The Fordney Tariff Bill nvincli e 
PETA eb oe og will make necessary the collection of drawbacks 
13 Water Street NEW YORK on all Canadian wheat ground and Canadian flour 
blended in the United States for export. courers 
WE HAVE PERFECT FACILITIES 
FOR MAKING THESE COLLECTIONS 
Po eae Witcopes cbftention, tet uo enpiain our corviee end Chinn the Chinet withers 
PLEX FLOUR SACK . it. 
P The Seck That Sale our Pur” C. J. HOLT & COMPANY, INC. breaking it 
Principal Offices - Woolworth Building « J. W. VAN BUSKIRK, Pres. Established 1856 : 
vs coher 4-10 Bridge Street ‘ “aeUNEW YORK The best suction of any 
scourer made. 














Removes all dust and 


' More than 8,100 Railroad Claims dirt quickly. 
Collected in 1920 Write us for catalogue 


and prices on our 








ae We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage : 
a () | SG tome flour and mill products. Do not overlook complete line 
Va : LN delay, —— decline in market — a of 
Ye AT. SIN ecti laims. We have an extensive organization for han- 
: = E PA RATO Rx SH No Coll oa dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
No Pa Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members Scourers 
Makes a Cleaner Separation 0 ray of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 
‘ upthecommonly termed “clear record” claims. This Separators 
Than Ever Before Possible service is furnished on a percentage basis. 
Cleans oats and barley out of wheat, - m Packers 
in one operation. Also made for re- 
in one operation, Also madeforre- 1 "The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. Et 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. C. 


Saves money — increases profits 


Improves flour quality, increases per- 
centage of patent flour, saves losses 


in tailings and screenings, reduces DAM Waterpower developments our specialty for 18 years. 135 BUILT TO DATE. 
Whi Send for list of Ambursen Dams in your vicinity, cost data, literature, photos. 
labor, upkeep and milling costs. AMBURSEN CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc., NewYork,  Ailanta, Kansas City The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Try it at our risk. 

















Branch Offices: 


Write for full information. 
There is Great Falls, Mont., and 
CARTER-MAYHEW MEG. CO. ony one FEED GOVERNOR ear hg 
623 5th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. The Common-Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamer is Repsesention 
a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. levincibte Grain Cleaner Co. 
COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. Silver Oreek, N. Y. 


104 North Second Street 

















MILLERS—Stop to consider the economy and satisfaction in 
a Receiving and Cleaning Unit for handling farmers’ wheat from wagon or truck. 
It is economical in that you pay for the cleaned wheat only. We specialize on 
these outfits, and will be pleased to send you further information. 


We are the originators of the PEERLESS “V” and “U” THREAD CORRUGATION for making 96% cracked corn or wheat. 
The equipment of our ROLL GRINDING and CORRUGATING Department is complete. We guarantee satisfaction. 








Self Rising and Pancake Flour Mixers Complete Leloe tet” Leeds ‘Dehting Flour Mills Built and Remodeled 
P eer less Feeders and Disc Aspirators Stock “Tyler” Wire—The “Buckley” Corn Mills Equipped on the 
Friction Coupling and Pulley Clutches Supplies for Mills and Elevators “Watkins System” 












1 
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Our First Customer Has Just Ordered 
Another Complete Installation of 


THE AGENE PROCESS 


for one of their other mills of 2,000-barrel capacity. 
—And this after The Agene Process had been in operation for over a year. 
—Operating side by side with all other methods of maturing and aging flour. 


—And had been found uniformly to produce a better color—bigger loaf and 
finer texture than could be obtained by any other process. Our customers 
find that 


THE AGENE PROCESS 


matures flour to a degree hitherto impossible—with no danger of injury to the 
flour. 


We tell all about it in our booklet, “THE AGENE PROCESS.” A free 
copy is yours for the asking. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 


A plete Four-St Installation Manufacturers of W&T Equipment for the Purification of 
of the W&T Equipment for Water and Sewage and for Bleaching of Textiles, Paper, ete. 


THE AGENE PROCESS — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CHICAGO Branch Offices SAN FRANCISCO 


PITTSBURGH ATLANTA DALLAS’ KANSAS CITY 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Poche 


Buy Mixed Cars David Stott Flours ROYAL L PATE NT 
Out Blended Flour Are Always Satisfactory 


U ZIT Blended Flour 
Lotus Soft Wheat Flour 
We have excellent facilities tor supplying 


White Wheat Graham 
Rommell Rye Fiour 














peg A ny me Meal the requirements of bakers and flour jobbers. Milled with: Care: ‘fram 
Amco Chick Feeds Select ‘Fancy Michigan Winter Wheat 
Ameco Poultry Mash 
Bran Mized ‘Feed, Madings Write for quotations. 
Corn, Oats, Buckwheat, Barley. Samples will be sent you upon request. 
AMENDT MILLING CO. David Stott Flour Mills, Detroit, Michigan VOIGE MILLING ¢ €). 
MONROE, MICHIGAN CRAND: RAPIDS: MICHIGAN: US 
JOHN C. LIKEN & CO. SAGINAW BASVPAOTURLRE OF HEYWOOD MILLING CO. 


see ot incw's Beet Self Rising Flour. MILLING CO. UPPER CRUST SAGINAW Secceseor to Eldred Mill Oompeny 














Write for samples and prices. ‘ oawinotarees of y 
PEED GRAIN Mick vasa = ffl a A eS ee WHOLESOME Seif Rising. 
MLL FEED ee RICHMOND, VIRGINIA _ Also Large Handlers of Feed, Grain, Hay and Beans JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
° . enge e enge 1H Harbor Beach 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. MICHIGAN’ F LOUR Jonesville Milling Co. The Huron Milling Co. “M2ticn 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 
GRAHAM SNOW FLAKE FAIR 
“New Perfection” Flour BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 1 " Y QUEEN SHORT FI NF BISCUIT FLOUR WHITE 
“First Prize” Self-Rising Flour J. F. Eesley Milling Co. our, Feed and Grain sats eats pameaar iene Wheet “a 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. PLAINWELL, MICH. JONESVILLE, MIOH. ‘a quality Peculiar to This Section. 
. ; e + s s. sat: e . 
Commercial Milling Co. Peninsular Milling Co. Union City Milling Co. Multi Metal Bolting 
FLINT, MICHIGAN —— BROS. “Stronger than Silk” 
Winter and Spring Flours DETROIT In the Michigan Wheat Belt mn NION Orry, MoH. Cee eno eee @ 
an ailing Deckwhent ee SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR “ARBE ee # aemwang ero 2 pao MULTI METAL CO 
Rye Flour, Feeds Mixed Carloads and HI SELF-RISING Write for samples. .Robineon Code. ne Week tan iow York Cuy 





























“Our Integrity Is Your Security” 


Ship your cars to Chic "ago's s big down- Parties Dee ot hate; eet 
oor space under one root, devoted exclu- 
town warehouse and receive dependable, sively to the “open” storage and distribu- 
° . tion of QUALITY commodities. Track 

up-to-date warehousing service. capt, @0-cass telly. 


Storage-in-Transit. Convenient Delivery to Chicago Trade. Prompt Reshipments Anywhere. 
Negotiable Receipts Issued. Insurance Rate, 18.9c per $100. | Correspondence Invited. 


WESTERN WARAOUSING COMPANKT 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES 
POLE STREET TERMINAL, PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM 


“At the Edge of The Loop” CHICAGO Wilson V. Little, Superintendent 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


July 13, 1921 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





SPECIAL SERVICE FOR MILLERS 


Our special shipping organization looks after requirements for millers. We are in 
constant touch with country points or:terminals and can fulfill all requirements. Let 
us quote you on wheat, corn, oats, barley or rye of any grade or quantity. 


The VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. stra MENEAFOUS puTH, gg 








Marquette Elevator Co. 


Exevartor “B” 


Capacrry, 600,000 Busnets Concrete Storacr 


“At Your Service” 


GRAIN MERCHANDISERS 


W. D. Gregory 
President 


CHARLES A. EATON 
Vice-President 


W. A. GREGORY 
Secre 


L. 8. GREGORY 
Asst. Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 0) 'RSedorer 








E. 8. Woopwort#, President M. REINSTEIN, Manager 





CONCRETE ELEVATOR CO. 
Makes a Specialty of Milling Wheat 


Can book for future delivery and furnish fireproof storage. 
Also shippers of RYE, BARLEY, CORN and OATS. 


N. W. Phone Atlantic 4593. Send us your orders. Chamber of C ce 
Concrete storage capacity, 1,125,000 bushels. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR CO. 


Choice Milling Wheat 


900-910 Flour Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘ Capacity, 
Elevator (K) 1,700,000 Bushels 


B. B. SHEFFIELD, President 
E. W. Erickson, Vice-President 
S. L. Cops, Secretary and Manager 
J. A. Goutb, Assistant Manager 








BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 
MILLING WHEAT— 
SPRING AND WINTER 


Private wire connection 
all markets 








A. Hugn, President AuEx. G. HuHN, Secretary 


A. HUHN ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


Orrices, 404-406-408 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


Over forty years’ experience in selecting Minneapouis, Minn. 


milling wheat 


Milli ng What You Want When You Want It 
W heat McCarthy Bros. Co., Minneapolis 


Chicago Duluth Sioux Falls Aberdeen 

















The McCaull-Dinsmore Company 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS 


Best Grades of Milling Wheat tend and sof 


Winter, Western White and Spring Varieties 


BARLEY 


GOULD GRAIN CO. MINNEAPOLIS 











Write or Wire for samples and quotations. 





CHOICE SPRING WHEAT 


GREGORY-JENNISON & CO. zzchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Eastern Agents, Harper Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











International Grain Co. 


Milling-Rye, Barley, 
Coon ond Outs” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. F. MoCarruy, President - 


can furnish 


Chamber of Commerce 








Marfield Grain Company 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


country mills with the qualities of MINNEAPO 
spring wheat they desire. Correspondence solicited. se 


Solicit Your GRAIN isis 


MINNEAPOLIS Proprietors of GEE ELEVATOR 




















